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Exide-equipped . na 


OWERED with twin Diesel engines and 

luxuriously equipped, the 53-foot yacht, 
“Radiomarine,” is on display at the R. C. A. 
exhibit gardens at the New York World’s Fair. 
She is one of the centers of interest for yachtsmen, 
who are quick to notice that her many electrical 
auxiliaries are operated with the help of Exide 
Marine Batteries. 


She is equipped with radio telephone, radio 
direction finder, bilge pump, electric shower and 
running water, radio broadcast receiver, and the 
usual lights—all of which have their operation 
safeguarded by the batteries. In addition, there 





is an Exide for cranking each Diesel engine, so 


arranged that either engine can be cranked by 
either battery. 


In designing a yacht for exhibition, it is 
natural that every item of equipment should be 
selected for its outstanding quality. For this 
‘reason, it is especially interesting that the Elco 
“‘Radiomarine” has three sets of Exide Batteries. 
There are Exide and Exide-Ironclad Batteries for 
large and small craft — built in accordance with 
recognized marine standards. See your mafine 
dealer today, or write to us. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


50 cents a copy. Entered as Second-Class matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


this luxurious yacht displayed at the New York World’s Fair 


Exide 


IRONCLAD 
MARINE BATTERIES 
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“Richard H. Anthony | 
Stanley W. Ferguson’s 50-foot express cruiser “Trim Too,” which won the Bunker Hill Day match race from | 
Hull Gut to Rocky Neck, Gloucester, averaging better than 22 m.p.h. in rough going. (See page 57) | 
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Santy Anna Proves Himself 


ECESSITY is the mother of invention,” ob- 
served the cook, as he swabbed down the 
cabin table, “‘and she can make a man out of 
cussed poor material once in a while, too.” 
All hands stood by for a yarn; they knew the 
symptoms and they let the old man do the 
leading for they knew that he could do it best. 

“Sounds as if you’d seen something of the sort, Jim,” ob- 
served the old man as he carved a few more slices off his plug. 
“Me, I don’t take too much stock in that sort of thing; a 
man is always a man if he has it in him; a dumb ox is always 
dumb.” 

“Huh!” snorted the cook, “you think you know it all, 
don’t yuh? Ever hear about old Santy Anna?” 

“You mean that old Mexican president?” 

“No, I mean a mackerel-catcher, and a darned good one! 
Listen! Old Santy Anna was one of the first Portygee skip- 
pers to sail south for mackerel. He had a little sloop. Men 
didn’t have to build floating hotels to fish in back in those 
days and the old Senorita wasn’t much bigger’n a good-sized 
cat boat, but she had legs on her and a flush deck and old 
Santy Anna wasn’t afraid to go anywhere in her. He carried 
two men and a boy besides himself and the way he bossed 
that crew around you’d think he was an admiral. He had ’em 
swabbing decks and polishing the spars, painting the sides 
and rail caps and even, by Godfrey, chipping the bobstay, 
which was chain! 

*‘ And still and all, Santy Anna was known as being yellow. 
It was talked of at every fish pier and Gawd knows where 
else, how that he made plenty of noise but curled up in a 
knot when things went bad. But he knew the grounds and 
had such good luck that it was never hard for him to find 
men to sail with him even if they did make fun of him behind 
his back. But he showed ’em! Yes, sir, when the pinch came, 
he showed ’em all. Tell you how ’twas. 

“Somewhere, down off Cape Henry or thereabouts, where 
the netters used to go in early spring, there the old Senorita 
hove to one afternoon with a fleet of sloops and schooners 
twice her size and set her twine. ’I'was funny weather, close 
and too cussed hot for the season, and most of the gang there 
tied in a couple of tucks in the mains’ls before they stowed 
things down for the night. A quarter-mile off they could hear 
old Santy Anna hazing his gang and, fore and aft on every 
vessel close by, the talk went of how yellow the old cuss was 
when things went wrong. 

‘Well, they under-ran the nets about nine o’clock, accord- 
ing to custom, and probably finished before midnight. And 
the night was just as lousy to look at as the afternoon had 
been. Still, close, dark as pitch, with a blackness that you 
could feel. No stars at all, but lightning flashing two-thirds 
around the sky line, shooting up in great flares like a forest 
fire ashore. Only there wasn’t any shore near enough for 
that and it made a man feel just a little lonesome and away 
from things to be out in a dory or a little vessel with nothing 
much around him or below him except water. But when a 
man works hard, he doesn’t lay awake after he hits his bunk 
and it wasn’t too long before the decks were all deserted ex- 
cept for the single watch that each vessel kept. 

“The squall, when it struck, brought every man on deck 
without any calling. It was as funny as the weather had been 





and a damsite more scary. No wind at all, just a roar of 
thunder that sounded like all the cannon in the world, a 
skyfull of fireworks and rain coming like Niagara Falls! 

“Old Santy Anna paced the deck, or as much of it as was 
clear, and prayed. He believed in fate, same’s plenty more 
do, but he also had religion that he could call on in time of 
need, and he called plenty. Maybe he didn’t call strong 
enough or maybe he did — you can figure that out for your- 
self — but in the midst of a sky and elements gone crazy, 
with the air smelling of sulphur and lightning flashing so 
close that you could almost feel it, with the wire rigging sing- 
ing as if a gale was blowing through it, charged with electric- 
ity so that it shocked men right through their oilers — in the 
middle of that, a bolt struck the Senorita! 

“There was an awful crash of thunder, a snapping, crack- 
ling clap, then a report like a gun and the sloop shivered 
from truck to keelson! Splinters flew from the masthead, 
where it was shattered, the rigging flamed as the bolt ran 
down to the chain plates and the water boiled and hissed 
alongside. Halliards, burned off, dropped to the deck, and 
there was a thump and jar as if something had gone right 
through the bottom. The fo’c’sle was all ablaze in a minute, 
the engine pit too, and it didn’t take more than half an eye to 
see that water was coming in from somewhere. 

“Haul in the dory!’ says Santy Anna, ‘we’ve got to leave 
her!’ 

‘‘* Maybe we can save her,’ suggests one of the hands, but 
Santy Anna wouldn’t listen. 

““‘No! no! she’s burning, she’s sinking!’ he yelled, ‘haul 
in that dory, quick!’ 

‘“‘So they hauled in the dory that laid astern and then the 
fellow who had wanted to stick wouldn’t leave without his 
sea bag or something and dived below to get it. The others 
wanted to save things too, and so did Santy Anna, for that 
matter, so that for just a minute there was a wild scramble. 
Fire, water, thunder, rain, lightning and men cussing and 
fighting all at once. When the minute had passed, they were 
at the rail but the dory was gone! Yep, nobody thought to 
make her fast. 

“The nearest vessel was some distance off and you 
couldn’t have made ’em hear if the distance had only been 
half. Santy Anna’s crew went crazy right there but old Santy 
Anna himself rose to the occasion. ‘Peegs!’ he swore, ‘we 
will fight theese theengs and keep the Senorita afloat! Work, 
sons of animals!’ and he picked up a gaff handle and knocked 
seven bells out of all hands. The result was that, when day- 
light came, the Senorita was with the fleet, with seizings 
around her masthead, wet, burned blankets hanging in the 
rigging, the gang putting long splices in her halliards and 
the old man trying to signal someone to lend him a dory to 
pick up his nets. But she was afloat, and she made port with 
her trip, all because old Santy Anna’s manhood showed in an 
emergency. He told ’em all about it, too, when the fleet laid 
at the fish pier.” 

“That just spoils your argument,”’ said the old man, ‘“‘a 
real man wouldn’t have rubbed it into those others of the 
crew.” 

‘Ah, hell! you wouldn’t give a man credit if he filled his 
own teeth!” growled the cook, and went on deck to sulk. 

JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 
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Marblehead-Halifax Race Starters 


HE Boston Yacht Club’s open ocean race 

from Marblehead to Halifax is not sched- 
uled to get under way until August 19th, 
but already fifteen boats have entered, as- 
suring a large fleet at starting time. Boats 
from Marblehead, Salem, Gloucester, Hing- 
ham, Long Island Sound, and Gibson Island 
are among those entered, providing a di- 
versified fleet as well as a large one. Perhaps 
one reason for the large number of starters 
in the event is the abundance of prizes. 

First prizes will be given in each class, and 
a second if four or more boats start in a class. 
Commodore Elcock of the Boston Yacht 
Club has also offered a special prize. In addi- 
tion, the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron 
holds the following three cups available for 
the contest this year: Herald and Mail Cup 
(1935), a perpetual challenge cup presented 
by Senator W. H. Dennis; Colonel C. H. L. 
Jones Cup (1935), for Canadian yachts; 
Halifax Tourist Bureau Cup, a perpetual 
challenge cup presented by the Halifax Tour- 
ist Bureau. As if these were not enough, the 
R.N.S.Y.S. has a Visitor’s Cup, Paul Ham- 
mond has offered an award to the first boat 
with an all-amateur crew, and Holcombe 
Brown has put up a prize for the boat which, 
in the opinion of ithe judges, is found to be 
the best equipped for ocean racing. 


ere. + 
National Sweepstakes August 19th and 20th 


The National Sweepstakes Regatta, to be 
held at Red Bank, N. J., on August 19th and 
20th is expected, from the number of entries 
already submitted, to be the best attended 
speed boat event in America this year. This 
is due, of course, to the large number of na- 
tional championships to be decided. 

The King’s Race, named in honor of the 
King of England, for the 225-cubic-inch 
hydroplane class, already has eighteen promi- 
nent boats scheduled to start at the gun, 
while another of the more interesting races, 
the National Sweepstakes 45-mile race, has 
eight entries, including the inveterate mys- 
tery boat with 24 cylinders, and a fleet of 
Gold Cup aspirants. 


> ee 
Ketch “Mary Otis” Prepares for 
Atlantic Crossing 


The 45-foot ketch Mary Otis, owned by 
William D, Stevens, of Jacksonville, Florida, 
is at this writing being prepared at the Gam- 
age Yard, in South Bristol, for an ocean cross- 
ing. Stevens hopes to duplicate his feat of last 
year, when the Mary Otis made the 2500-mile 
journey from Portland to Plymouth, Eng- 
land, in the short time of 23 days. By this time 
Stevens and his crew are probably under way 
on their long voyage in which he will accom- 
pany Samuel E, Morison, in the 140-foot 
schooner Capitana, in an expedition which 
plans to retrace the voyages of Columbus. 


ee  *& 
Scotland Light Race for Power Cruisers 


On June 25th, the Raritan Bay Y.R.A. held 
its second annual Scotland Lightship Race 
for power cruisers. The race, over a 27-mile 
course from Princess Bay, Staten Island, 
out and around Scotland Light and return, 


CALENDAR 


Sail 

Jul 9 We atts Ris cog Bay Race Week: incy 
Bay Y ‘© Days; Wollaston Y. C., Two Days; 
RS Y. re One Day, Quincy Be Mass. 

August 1 — Ri atta, Cambridge Y. C., 

August 1-3— Races for the George ll Six-Metre 
yachts, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

August 2-5 — Rockport Regatta Sportsmen’s Show, 


Rockport, Maine. 
August 3— Junior Regatta for Int’l O.D. Class and 
ashington Y. C., Port Washing- 


lasses below. Port 
August 3-5 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


ton, N. Y 

August 4-5 — Annual Regatta, Nantucket Y. C., Nan- 
tucket, Mass 

August 4-6 — Annual Cruise, Pine Orchard Y. C., Conn. 

August 5 — Fastnet Race, R.O.R.C., Cowes, E land. 

August 5-12 — Marblehead Race Week, Marblehead. 

August 6 — Nantucket Sound Lightships Long Distance 
Race, Nantucket Y. C., Nantucket, Mass. 

rene 6 — Annual Open ——— Race, Boston Y. C. 

Au — Forty-sixth Annual Regatta, Inter-Lake 

<< uae Ohio. 

August ‘712 — Race Week, Great South Bay Y.R.A., 
Long Island, N. 

—— 7-17 — Annual Cruise, Glen Cove-Newport, New 

or 
Ange 9-11 — Junior Championship (Cumming Cup) 
M.Y.R.A., Cotuit, Mass 

‘sanee 11-13 — Gibson Island-Oxford Race; Chesapeake 
Bay Y. C. and Tred Avon Y. C. Regatta, Oxford, Md. 

August 12—Fire Island ae A Race, Richmond 

ounty Y. C., Staten Island, N 

August 14 — Seawanhaka Cup Neoval Northern Y. C. 
vs. Royal Norwegian Y. C. , Firth of Clyde, Scotland. 

August 14— Long Island Sound Junior Championship 
Series,- Pequot Y. C., Southport, Conn. 

August 14-16 — Ladies’ Plate Race, Eastern Y. C., 
Marblehead, Mass. 

August 16-18 — Race Week, New Bedford Y, C., South 
Dartmouth, Mass. 

August 18-20 — Annual Cruise, eons 3 Bay Y.R.A. to 
Beach Haven, Little Egg Harbor Y. C, 

August 19 — Boston-Halifax Ocean Race, Boston Y, C, 
and Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron, Marblehead, 

August 19 — Cornfield Lightship, Townshend Ledge 
Buoy, Stratford Shoal, Eaton Neck Fairway Buoy 
Long Distance Races, City Island Y. C. 

August 19-20 — Casco a? a Regatta, Portland 
and Falmouth Foreside, Me. 

August 19-20 — Regatta, Annapolis Y, C., 


Md. 
August 20-26 — Sheridan Shore Race Week, Wilmette: ~ 


Harbor, Ill. 

August 21— Long Island Sound ey Cham upp 
Series, Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club, 

August 21-25 — Inland Lake Y, A. Regatta, Laks Minne- 
tonka, Minn, 

August 22-24-— Race Week, New Bedford Y, C., New 
Bedford, Mass. 

August 24-25 — Women’s Ceaeenseng, (Prosser Cup), 
8.M.Y.R.A., Edgartown, Mas 

ot 26 — Mo: egan Race, Portland Y. C., Portland, 


August 26— Manasquan Inlet—Scotland Lightship 
Ocean Race, Bay Head Y, C., Bay Head, N. J. 
August ¢ 26 — Overnight race for auxiliaries, Huntington 
C., Huntington, L. I. 
August "26-27 — Atlantic Coast Canoe Championships, 
Sheepshead ped L. 
August 27 — Lady Alice Trophy Series, R.B.Y.R.A., 
Monmouth B. C., Red Bank, N. J. 
August 28— National Junior nines yoy (Sears 
up), Indian Harbor Y. C., Greenwich, Conn. 
August 29-31 — Atlantic Class Championship and Open 
Race Series, Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 
ee 1— The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y, C., 
tamford, Conn, 
—— 2-4— Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island 
acht Squadron, Md. 
September 2-4— Lipton Challenge Trophy, Southern Y, 
C., New Orleans. 

Se tember 3— Lady Alice Trophy Series, R.B.Y.R.A., 
rincess Bay Y. C., Staten Island, N. Y. 
September 4 — Symington Memorial Series, 

sland Y. C, 
September 8-10 — Comet Class Nationals, Oxford, Md, 
September 9 — Jeffreys Ledge Race, Cruising Club of 
America, Manchester, Mass. 
September 9-10 — Potapskut Sailing Association Re- 
gatta, Chesapeake Bay. 


Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 
August 5— Manhasset Bay; 12, Huguenot; 19, New 
York Athletic; 26, Port Washington. 
a = 2 — Seawanhaka Corinthian; 4, Larchmont; 
9, Indian Harbor; 16, Horseshoe Harbor; 23, Echo Bay. 


Star Class 


August 4-5— John Charles Thomas ed Series, 
Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, M 
an ust 5-6 — Interlake Yachting oiea Champion- 
ip, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 
ueaak 5-13 — Holland Week, International Regatta on 
Zuyder Zee and Loosdrecht Lakes, near Amsterdam. 
August 8-12 — Commodore Corry ‘Series, Great South 


Bay. 

August 10-12— Central New York Y.R.A. Regatta, 
Lake Canandaigua. 

August 11-13 — Chesapeake Lipton and J. Graham John- 
son Memorial Trophy Series, Chesapeake Bay Y. C., 
Oxford, Md. 

i 13-16 — Great Lakes Championship, Vermilion, 

io. 

August 17-19 — Twelfth District Championship, Otsego 
Lake, Cooperstown, N. Y. 

August 19-24— Silver Star Championship of United 
States, Golden Gate Exposition, San Francisco. 

August 20 — Great Captain Island Distance Race, Port 
Washington, L. I. 

August 20-26 — Races for a Trophy, Sheridan 
Shore Y. C., Wilmette Harbor, I 


Gibson 


YACHTING 


YACHT CLUB NEWS AND GOSSIP 


August 20-27 — World Championship, Kiel, Germany. 
August 21-25— Atlantic Coast Championship, Man- 
a Bay Y. C., Port Washington, L. I, 
September 2-4—— Eleventh Annual Jersey Coast Chal- 
enge Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J, 


Power 


August 3-5 — Miles River Y. C., St. Michaels, Md. 
August 19-20 — National Sweepstakes, Red Bank, N. J, 
August 20 — Triangular Race, Keyport Y. C., Keyport 


N. J. 
September 2-4 — Detroit Regatta and Gold Cup Race. 
A.P,B.A. Championships 


(OvuTBOARDS) 
August 19-20 — Eastern, Red Bank, N. J. 
September 8-9 — Philadelphia. ; 
September 9-11 — National, San Francisco, 
(InBoaRD RuNABOUTS) 

September 4 — Eastern, Ocean City, N. J. 

(91 Cu. In. HyDROPLANES) 
August 19-20 — National, Red Bank, 

(135 Cu. In. HypRopLaNEs) 
September 4 — Eastern, Ocean City, N. J, 
September 22-24 — National, Was ington, D. C. 

(225 Cu. In. HyDROPLANES) 
September 22-24 — National, Washington, D. C, 


Model Yacht Racing Association 


September 2-4 — National Model Yacht Championships 
Storrow Lagoon, Esplanade, Boston, Mass, 





was run on the predicted log basis with six 
control points. Errors were computed in the 
number of minutes of actual elapsed time 
ahead or behind the predicted time. 

W. T. Johanason, vice commodore of the 
Keyport Y. C., cireumnavigated the course in 
Greisen with an error of only 4.8 per cent, to 
annex the trophy for the second time. W. H, 
Jacobson was second in his Swan III, with 
an error of 6.0 per cent, 

en Be, 


Indian Harbor Challenges for Gold Cup 


The Indian Harbor Y. C., Rye, N, Y., 
has challenged for the Gold Cup, America’s 
blue ribbon motor boat racing trophy, which 
will be defended by Count Theo Rossi, of 
Italy, on the Detroit River, Labor Day after- 
noon, Zalmon G, Zimmons, of Greenwich, 
Conn., will represent the Indian Harbor 
club in his new My Sin. Other challenges are 
expected to be forthcoming soon from E, A, 
Wilson, of Ontario, with his Miss Canada ITI, 
and from Lou Fageol, of Los Angeles, and 
George Cannon of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
both of whom have built new Gold Cup racers 
this year, In addition to Count Rossi, Guido 
Cattaneo, also from Italy, will compete. 


ee 
Ketch “Vanora” Encircles Globe 


Three years ago Mrs. Marion Rice Hart 
set sail from Portsmouth, England, in her 
90-foot ketch Vanora and, on July 6th, sailed 
into New York at the end of a 30,000-mile 
globe-encircling voyage, which included the 
passage of the Straits of Magellan. Round the 
world cruises in small boats are becoming 
almost common occurrences these days, but 
the Vanora’s experience stands out as one 
of the most remarkable of them all. When 
Mrs. Hart set out on her adventure she knew 
little or nothing about the sea but, in the 
course of her trip, she fired no less than four 
skippers, and then, giving it up as a bad job, 
decided to be her own captain and navigate 
the boat herself. In 1937 Yacut1ne published 
articles on the start of the voyage, and it is 
with pleasure that we are able to record its 
successful completion, and the metamor- 
phosis of a landlubber into the competent 
skipper that Mrs. Hart is today. 
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72,000 tough miles 


Fairway Yacht Club Members and 
Guests Visit the N. Y. World’s Fair 
Comfortably and Quickly... Aboard 
Six Modern Elco Cruisette 41's 


Ten of the toughest miles of waterway in 

America lie between the Fairway Yacht Club 

on East 52nd Street, Manhattan, and the N. Y. 

World’s Fair Yacht Basin in Flushing. Heavy 

traffic, the wash from big ships, and rough water built up by 

the swift Hell Gate tides... these are conditions which re- 
quire well-built, dependable boats. 

So it’s no coincidence that the Club’s entire fleet is com- 
posed of Elcos. The wisdom of this choice is seen in the record 
these 6 Elco Cruisette 41’s have made since operations began 
on May Ist, Thousands prefer this exciting way of going to 
the Fair. Each boat is in service 16 hours out of the 24. Over 


Inspect the new Elcos at Port Elco, 
or write for illustrated catalog. 
femanen’ PORT ELCO (Be (ive 
* * * * 
THE ELCO WORES, BAYONNE. N. J. Florida “Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.— County Causeway, Miamt 





the last three months these Elcos have each averaged almost 


160 miles daily — a fleet total of approximately 72,000 miles. 
Seldom if ever have yachts had to meet such severe operating 
conditions. Great credit is due to the Club Managers for this 
highly efficient operation and to the very competent crews 
who man the boats. 

The 41’ Elcos used by the Fairway Yacht Club differ from 
those of hundreds of private owners only in interior arrange- 
ment. Like all the famous Elco Cruisettes they are built by 
craftsmen from quality materials. Whether your need is for 
anything from a 30’ Fishing Cruiser up to a luxurious 53’ 
Motor Yacht, you will find there is an Elco to fill it. 















ALBERT BAILEY, of Philadelphia, calls 

my attention to “a new nautical wrinkle,” 
as reported by the Associated Press. G. Albert 
Lyon, an inventor, of Allenhurst, N. J., has 
been trying out a 310-foot all aluminum sail 
on Barnegat Bay, ‘‘a seamless, paper thin 
sheeting mounted on thin ribs of the same 
metal atop a trim 18-foot sloop... . 
Manipulation of the metal sail, pliable 
enough to belly out in the best manner of an 
orthodox balloon jib, is made easy by a 
steering wheel which resembles that of an 
automobile... The sail and mast are 
mounted on a turntable, which permits 
movement of the sheet up and down and 
sideways:’’.., 

“One of these days,” remarks Mr. Bailey, 
“you'll be bounding o’er the main and some- 
one will yell, ‘Ahoy, mate — break out the 
rivets. We’ve split the mainsail!’” 





My. saline contemporary ‘Spun Yarn” 
sailed for Europe aboard the American 
Farmer and is reported to have been garden- 
ing on the sun deck all the way across .. . 
Every inch a soiler. . . . 


My faithful correspondent Bill McCoy 
writes that Howland Spencer (who recently 
sold his Hudson River estate to Father Di- 
vine amid a little genteel acrimony) has 
joined Larry Huntington on Harlow Island, 
one of the Bahamas Group... “They 
can’t buy it,” says Bill, “just get a lease on it 
for 99 years, which should be long enough 
even on that trade wind-swept key with its 
pink beach and black natives. . . . 

“Larry has the north end and Howland 
the south, with the native village separating 
them. ... 

“And here,” he continues, ‘is some old- 
time seamanship as told by a modern boating 
magazine... .” 

“The helm was put hard a-starboard and 
the ship’s head swung to starboard’! .. . 

“Must have been a harbor tugboat’s 
wheel aboard the S. S. Oregon of the Cunard 
Line,” Bill concludes. .. . 


Vamarie entered the Annapolis Race with 
a Navy crew, Captain H. J. Benson com- 
manding. He sailed her through two draw- 
bridges and made an egg shell landing in a 
slip at the Submarine Base at New London 
without benefit of power ... Who says 
there are no sailors in the U. 8. Navy? 


Alf Loomis insists he’s been writing furi- 
ously all his life in order to get a new jib for 
Hotspur. . . . It’s been suggested that he 
rerig her as a cat and thus give the reading 
public a break. 





I saw by a local paper that the Coast 
Guard had a busy week-end assisting craft in 
distress and that J. P. Morgan’s Corsair 
helped out by pulling a power cruiser off the 
flats in the channel back of Jones Beach. . . . 

I wonder where, meanwhile, she parked her 
18 feet draft... . 


Graham Biglow confides that he has a 
chance to trade his Teal for a farm in Oregon 
. . » Graham is pretty intrigued about the 
situation. ... 

“Tt’s a hill land, fifty-four acres on a 
mountain slope, and the house and shed 
burned down the other day . . . The pas- 
ture is very prolific . . . Of course, cougars 
and coyotes occasionally bother the stock 
. . . The waterfall could be dammed up and 
made into a lake . . . This Curry County 
is known as the last American Frontier. 
Money means nothing to these old pioneer 
families ... We also have a new crab 
boat. If you don’t think the ranch is worth 
the yacht, we would give that to boot. . . .” 


The most appropriate name for a racing 
yacht owned and sailed by Harold S. Vander- 
bilt would be Victory... After Joseph 
Conrad’s novel . . . Only if “ Mike” yielded 


to the temptation it would make it even - 


harder psychologically for his competitors 
who, as it is, seem to be afflicted with a 
definite Mikerophobia. . . . 


“As you humorously suggest,’ writes 
Capt. John M. L. Gorett, “by all means do 
away with the sun .. . Star sights are so 
far more reliable than solar ones that in the 
crack ships of some navies and passenger 
lines little reliance is placed in solar observa- 
tions. ... 

“The reason for this distrust is not due to 
any fault of Old Sol but to the fact that, 
during daylight, refraction due to the evapo- 
ration of the sea often is responsible for a 
great many ships wondering where they 
really are... . 

“The eye is not fatigued by waiting for the 
meridian passage, as it is for the sun. Stars 
cross the meridian every half hour or so and 
Polaris is, of course, always there to serve 
those who know how to make use of it. . . . 

“ As to the need of the moon in order to see 
the horizen, I must disagree, as visibility is 
not dependent upon the moon but upon the 
amount of light particles left behind by 
the sun and upon absence of moisture in the 
* re 

“1 regret that yachtsmen at large insist on 
employing navigation methods which are 
neither new nor shorter than those used by 
professionals and that they thereby forgo 
the pleasure and security which may be 
obtained through a less superficial investiga- 
tion of so fascinating a subject as naviga- 
ee. war 

And I hope that results in having some of 
our crack amateurs rear up and protest. . . . 


Perversely, people seem to be thinking up 
hard ways to get to Mr. Grover Whalen’s 
megantic extravaganza at Flushing Mead- 
ows, probably because the World of Tomor- 
row has been made so accessible. . . .| 
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Recently a couple of Vermonters, “using 
double paddles and a lot of elbow grease,” 
arrived at the Fair in a kayak, of all things 
. . . They were David Parsons, a farmer- 
sculptor, and Robert Warner, a writer... . 

Somehow, a kayak seems to me to connote 
a seacoast and, so far as I know (I haven’t 
heard from there since the hurricane), Ver- 
mont hasn’t any . . . I think it would have 
been more appropriate if these adventurers 
(whose only misadventure on the voyage was 
springing a leak in the Hudson) had made the 
trip in a maple dugout, leaking syrup. . . . 


The five men and a gal who are going to 
attempt the Northwest Passage from West 
to East in a 38-foot cruiser, seem to have 


“picked an apt name for the boat. She’s been 


christened Pandora. 

“T don’t suppose anything can be done 
about it,’ writes C. R. Hinchman, of Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. ‘Cyanide or carbon monoxide 
would be quicker and more comfy... 
Forgetting the probable unfitness of a Diesel 
cruiser that was sold for $5,000, just where 
can food, water and fuel for such a voyage 
be stowed in a 38-foot job which is to ac- 
commodate six people?’ 

I dunno. Maybe the Reverend Flint Kel- 
lems, who is skipper, is just going to trust in 
Providence. Certainly he can’t depend on 
the Coast Guard up there. 


Like a “positively last”? appearance of 
some doddering old actor, long forgotten as a 
star, is the advent of a square-rigger in these 
parts — and greeted as sentimentally by the 
press. ... > 

Recently came the smart training ship 
Christian Radich of Norway. She got a hand 
from a local afternoon paper . . . And how! 

“Capt. Alf Byrde unfurled his three masts 
of canvas today . . . and took the ship 10 
miles zigzag from the Battery to a pier in 
Brooklyn. .. . 

“Capt. Byrde tacked westward and caught 
the full 18-knot breeze from the south, 





passed the Statue of Liberty and tacked 
eastward again onto the Red Hook Flats 
. . . And after he got well toward Brooklyn, 
tacked west again and sailed over to the 
main channel... . 

“He tacked to the southeast and went fora 
mile and headed westward again, and at this 
point, getting a full wind, the ship went over 
10 degrees, making a picture against the 
Ae aed 

Altogether quite a performance, I should 
say ... Getting off the Red Hook Flats, 
(least depth, 9 feet) was quite a feat in it- 
ae 
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MAKES A GOOD BOAT/ZZ 


Mr. Leonard K. Nicholson’s 
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ry yacht "Picayune a ey re: H 
a Length 55’—beam 15’—draft 3’ 2” N i 
n —speed I4 mph. N ( 


fy Powered with two model HM -600 y 
Cummins Dependable Diesels. fly 


Cummins Dependable Diesel adds to the value of your boat. If ”, 
she’s an old-timer, proved safe and sound through many seasons of con- 
tinued. use, the Cummins Dependable Diesel’s freedom from fire hazard 
will protect her sea-worthiness and continue her good performance. 

If she is new—just getting ready for her first trip—protect her beauty 
—assure her a fair chance to show all she can do—install a cold-starting, 


smooth, vibrationless-running Cummins Dependable Diesel 0 


Graduate your boat from engine tinkering and constant oil-can de- 
tail. Remove the fire hazard of fuel in the bilge. Couple fine engine 
performance with complete reliability. All these and more, are yours 





ONLY in the Cummins Diesel 
is fuel metered and delivered 
by ONE LOW-PRESSURE pump 


CUMMINS 


Dependable 


DIESELS 


with a Cummins Dependable Diesel. Cummins Engine Company, 
29010 Wilson Street, Columbus, Indiana. 
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Temple Rock rises sheer from the waters of Lake Mead 


“LOKI” GOES TO THE GRAND CANYON 


A Cruise up Lake Mead in an Eight-Metre Yacht 


By SYDNEY S. BREESE 


ROBABLY the last thing Mr. Hoover thought of, 
when he planned Boulder Dam, was that some 
day people would sail through the Nevada 
desert and among the mountains bordering the 
valley of the Colorado River. Whether it was 
planned or not, the fact remains that here is 
one of the most interesting and beautiful settings for a cruise 
that it has ever been my luck to find. During the years of 
construction at Boulder Dam, my brother, flying many times 
over the canyon and valley of the Colorado River, saw the 
great lake gradually spread out through the desert, and real- 
ized that one day this would be a great new inland cruising 
ground. He resolved to be the first to sail and explore it. 

In the winter of 1937, he shipped an Eight-Metre by rail 
from Baltimore to Boulder City, whence she traveled by 
trailer four miles to the lower or western end of Lake Mead. 
And what a lake it is! It is completely surrounded by desert 
and mountains, is a hundred miles long and has 600 miles of 
uninhabited shore line, practically all of it so steep that there 
is no anchorage. It is no place for the man who needs charts 
and buoys and lighthouses to show the way; as yet, there are 
none. If you go aground or get into other trouble, you have to 
get yourself out; in almost a week of sailing, we saw but two 
other boats. No one who has not been in the desert and 
mountain country of the Southwest can imagine the beauty 
of the scenery. It is like the Painted Desert with a deep blue 
floor, for the water is as full of color as the Mediterranean. 





We came upon it suddenly, after driving a hundred miles 
across the desert from Kingman, Arizona, and into the tree- 
less mountains where water is the last thing in the world one 
expects to find. It was late in the afternoon when we got to 
the landing below Boulder City but we were in time for a 
beautiful sail across the lake at sunset to a hole in the hills 
about five miles away. Here we could tie up and take stock of 
the supplies left from Loki’s last cruise and make up our 
shopping list before starting down the lake the next day. 

Making harbor for the night consisted of sailing straight 
at what seemed, as we approached, to be a solid mountain 
with a jumble of sandy foothills at its base; but, as we drove 
closer before a fresh northwest breeze, we could see that the 
water reached back between two of the peaks and up a small 
canyon to the left. As we shot in between them, the wind 
dropped and we found ourselves almost becalmed in a land- 
locked basin with a little cove to port, just big enough for 
Loki to slide into like a ferryboat into her slip. As the bow 
poked gently against the bank, Harold Carpenter, the cap- 
tain, stepped ashore with a light flying boat anchor and we 
were fast for the night. 

There are hundreds of such places along the shore of the 
lake. After going into a few, one gets to know by the appear- 
ance of the mountains where to look for them but it behooves 
a skipper to make harbor before dark unless, like our captain, 
he has been on the lake while it was filling up and has gotten 
the ‘‘feel”’ of the shore line. After supper, we sat around a 
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blazing fire of driftwood, listening to tales of the building of 
the dam and the first trips up the river by power boat and 
into the Grand Canyon, when the water began to back up 
and make accessible miles of mountainside and canyon never 
before explored by white men. The reason that the lake is so 
large is that the original site chosen by the engineers for the 
dam was so inaccessible that the cost would have been pro- 
hibitive. Another canyon, farther down the river, to which a 
railroad spur could be built, was selected. There the 750-foot 
wall, which holds back enough water to cover the whole state 
of Connecticut.ten feet deep, was built. As we turned in, we 
could hear the wind blowing across the hill tops from the lake 
and could see the clouds scudding over us in the moonlight 
but we were as quiet and snug as the proverbial bug. 

Next morning, soon after sunrise, we sailed back, lee rail 
down most of the way, to the Boulder City anchorage and 
went to town to stock up for the trip to the Grand Canyon. 
Supplies were aboard and stowed by eleven, and we shoved 
off, close-hauled on the port tack, to beat our way against 
the cold northwester blowing down from the snow-covered 
Muddy Mountains. When we neared the shores of the Lower 
Basin, we kept a sharp lookout for likely ‘“‘ washes,” or small 
‘anyons, such as the one in which we tied up the night before. 
We explored one which was duly noted by the Skipper for 
future use and photographed for the record. As we neared 
Boulder Canyon, leading from the Lower Basin to Virgin 
Basin (the largest of the series that together are called Lake 
Mead), the wind softened and came dead ahead out of the 
canyon. We had to beat through, giving us plenty of time to 
enjoy the changing and deepening shadows on the towering 


A typical ‘‘anchorage” on the 
lake, where the yacht’s bow is run 
up to the land and a light anchor 
carried ashore. There are hun- 
dreds of such coves, most of them 
as yet unexplored. Upper lett, 
streams come tumbling down into 
the lake in picturesque waterfalls. 
Left, sailing through the pictur- 
esque reaches of Boulder Canyon 


mountains rising on either side of the passage. We emerged 
from the gorge in time to make out a likely looking dip in 
the skyline a couple of miles ahead on the port bow and, 
as the deep shadows of the mountains extended over the lake, 
Loki glided into a little wash, surrounded by tan colored hills 
capped with coal black lava, calm and clear as a mirror and 
absolutely soundless. 

In the morning, under power for the first time, Loki slid 
out of the basin but a southwesterly breeze soon came up 
and, though not nearly as strong as the day before, kept us 
moving without resorting to the motor. All day we had mod- 
erate airs from the south and were in high hopes that the 
seasonable warm weather had at last caught up with us. 
After crossing Virgin Basin, we stopped to take pictures at 
the base of Temple Rock. Then, as we sailed on through a 
succession of canyons and basins, each passage becoming 
more rugged and awesome than the last, we approached the 
entrance to the Grand Canyon itself at Pierce’s Ferry. Here 
the waters of the Colorado come out into the lake from be- 
tween mountains 4000 feet high but the water is so deep that 
there is no perceptible current. The depth of water at the 
dam when we left was about 650 feet but the bottom had 
come up in the hundred-mile sail so that here we had a scant 
300 under us. The picture of the entrance was made while 
the setting sun dropped astern behind the Grand Wash 
Mountains. 

Pierce’s Ferry was once a ford used by the settlers dur- 
ing the summer months, when they came up from the south 
on their treks to Salt Lake City to be properly married. These 
trips, of course, were often family affairs, as the stork did 











not always wait till the long wagon trip, consuming months, 
could be undertaken. I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
foregoing which was one of the yarns told around the nightly 
driftwood fire on the shore. The lake now is about three 
miles across here and on the south shore is a tourist camp 
and a C.C.C. barracks which can be reached by overland 
trail. Part of the shore here is shelving so, after a visit to the 
camp, we dropped anchor on the western side of the lake to 
get the sun as early as possible in the morning. The warm 
weather we hoped for did not materialize and the night and 
early morning promised to be uncomfortably cold again, 
so that the sun was really necessary to make a morning dip 
at all bearable. It was a real novelty to be at anchor and 
the Skipper hoped in vain for a wind to test out his new 
sheet metal hook. 

The morning dawned clear and so cold that only the Skip- 
per had the courage to go overboard, even after the sun 
had come well up over the mountains. There was no wind, 
so we started for the canyon under power and went the first 
few miles up the gorge with nothing more than an occasional 
puff to fill the sails. The scenery was so gorgeous that con- 
siderable time was spent taking pictures from the shore and 
the dinghy and, finally, in climbing part way up the side 
of a mountain to visit some caves of the giant sloth discov- 
ered last year by the Forest Park Service. All the fossils and 
stone age implements had been removed from two caves to 
a museum, while the third, not yet explored, is barricaded 
until the archeologists can visit and study it. From there, we 
could see the water far below us beginning to ripple under the 
wished-for breeze, so we hurried down the steep trail to catch 
every minute of it. It was the one thing we had hoped for 
most since the start of the trip, a following wind up the can- 
yon. Others had been up under power but what we really 
wanted was to see how far up we could sail. 

The wind increased, the sky became overcast and we tore 
along the winding course of the canyon, always with a fair 
wind. Apparently, once a good breeze gets started, the air 
flows through the great chasm like water through a pipe, 
even though for certain stretches it may be flowing at right 
angles to the true wind aloft. The mountain ranges on either 
side are from 3500 to 5000 feet high, sometimes rising 
straight up from the water like walls built of gigantic blocks 
of brown stone. In one of these narrow passages, the wind 
increased till the speedometer needle showed over ten knots; 
then, suddenly, it seemed to come straight down from aloft, 

(Continued on page 101) 


Left, in Virgin Basin, where we saw one of the few boats 
sighted on the cruise. Above, the entrance to the Grand 
Canyon as seen at sunset. The water is so deep that little 
current is noticed. Below, ‘“‘Loki” becalmed in the Grand 
Canyon, about three miles up from its entrance into Lake 
Mead. The mountains tower 4,000 feet each side 








The John Day River flows headlong down Tumwater Falls and toward the vertical rock wall of the canyon 
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WHITE WATER BOATING 


Exploring the Swift Flowing John Day River, in Central Oregon, in Light Weight Rowboats 


By GEORGE H. GODFREY 


Head University of Oregon News Bureau 


—OR a sport that combines thrills, suspense — 
and sometimes anxiety that sets your heart 
pounding —try “white water boating!”’ 
There is no thrill quite equal to that ex- 
perienced as the light craft is poised on the 
top of a whirling, rock-strewn rapid, and no 
satisfaction comparable to that which comes 
when, safely through, she is brought to rest in an eddy below. 

Combine the thrills of such boating with the pleasure of 
exploring unknown streams, and the world offers no greater 
fun. I know, for with three companions, two of whom are 
regarded as the “ace” boatmen of the West, I recently 
completed a five-day trip down the tortuous, swift-flowing 
John Day River in Central Oregon. For more than 100 miles, 
Veltie Pruitt and Prince Helfrich, veteran guides, Oscar 
Bussell and I traveled from Clarno to the mighty Columbia 
River with no power other than that furnished by the rush- 
ing waters and our arms. 

This type of boating originated on the McKenzie 
River, in Oregon, and the boats have developed gradually 
from crude 20-foot plank scows to the 150-pound plywood 
craft of today. Boats of the McKenzie type are now spread- 
ing to other parts of the world but.every feature of this 
remarkable craft has been developed on that great river. 
On this stretch of water can be found every type of rapid, 
from the shallow, treacherous, rock-filled riffles, to great, 
awesome rapids whieh none but experts dare tackle. 

Through more than sixty years, the white water boats 
have undergone a process of evolution. No longer are they 





made of heavy fir timbers, for skill in handling and naviga- 
tion have replaced strength gained through sheer bulk. The 
older boats plowed through rapids, bouncing from rock to 
rock, swinging from bank to bank, spraying water over their 
occupants. They were cumbersome to row and, when they 
were taken in or out of the water, it required a section gang 
to handle them. 

As the old-timers brought the boats through rapids, they 
gradually discovered that by flaring the sides outward the 
water was deflected and did not tend to swamp them. They 
found that if the bottom were made with a definite curve, or 
rocker, higher at the stern and bow than in the center, they 
could swing the craft with ease. They discovered that a 
square stern, with a raking transom, would make it possible 
to ride over high waves in rough water. Even with all these 
features, the ordinary material, if it were to be strong enough 
to be durable, would have to be quite heavy. 

The boats used in the Northwest differ greatly from the 
“cataract type”’ of boat generally used by expeditions on the 
Colorado River. Undoubtedly, the finest type of ‘‘cataract 
boats” were those developed by Norman D. Nevills, who 
successfully brought a party of scientists, including two 
women, over the swirling cataracts in the gorges of the 
Colorado. His boats were constructed of plywood, and his 
theory that, for strength and stamina without excessive bulk 
or weight, this material was unequaled, was proved on his 
expedition. 

The next and logical step for us, after the example set on 
the Colorado, was to use the same light but amazingly 
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strong material, plywood. Prince Helfrich, hair carefully 
The standard McKenzie combed, poised at the crest of the 
type boat is made almost ten-foot drop of Tumwater Falls. 
entirely of Super-Harbord. 
The sides are of three-ply 
material, usually but 14-inch 
thick. On our boats we use 
inch for the bottom but carried along by the swift current 
others prefer 34-inch, while 

a few, who want the utmost 

in strength, use as heavy as 54-inch. The typical pattern calls 
for a boat 14 feet long on top with the bottom 12 feet in 
length. At the widest point, where the oarlocks are placed, 
she is 65 inches across and the bottom at this point is 42 
inches wide. The stern is 50 inches wide at the top and 28 
inches wide at the bottom, giving the necessary flare to ride 
over waves. The bottom is curved like a chair rocker. A 
boat of this size has 11 frames, of 34-inch by 2-inch spruce. 
The transom is usually made of 4%-inch or 34-inch plywood. 
The stem or bowpiece is shaped from a 2-inch square of 
mahogany. 

The boat is screw fastened, although a few builders still 
use rust-resisting nails. Location of the forward thwart, 
where the rower sits, depends upon the build of the owner. 
Some boatmen place a smiall deck, padded for a knee rest, at 
the stern. This is especially handy for fishing, since line can 
be ‘‘stripped out”’ on it. 

Schooled on the McKenzie, the two experts who guided us 
down the John Day have also taken their talents to other 
Oregon streams. Usually teamed together as guides for ad- 
venture loving parties, they have now explored practically 
all the interesting and exciting rivers in Oregon and some in 
Idaho and Washington. 

Every stream presents its own problems, fascinating to 
solve and exciting to guides and passengers alike, but the 
John Day River, which winds down one of the oldest can- 
yons, geologically, in Oregon, furnished us the greatest thrill 
of our lives. 

We launched our boats bright and early one morning last 


As the boat goes over, her stern 
goes up and her bow down, nearly 
swamping. He makes it in safety, 

















At the foot of the falls, Helfrich has only to clear 
the far side of the canyon. Right, Veltie Pruitt, 
Oscar Bussell and George H. Godfrey looking 
over one of the boats. Note the rope seat 


May on a quiet stretch of water. The first few miles slipped 
by without any intimation of what lay in store. A rain, wel- 
come to that parched country, dampened everything but our 
spirits as we started out. However, not even a rain can dim 
the matchless beauty of the gorgeously colored canyons of 
this John Day region. Long ago, some unseen chemical ac- 
tion painted these rock walls in yellow, orange, green and 
blue in patterns as beautiful as any ever devised by the hand 
of man. 

Our artistic reverie was rudely interrupted shortly before 
noon by the first series of rapids we encountered. Here the 
quiet river plunged for a quarter of a mile over gravel bars, 
thickly studded with menacing rocks. Such a rapid would be 
dangerous enough on a clear stream but the water, muddied 
by gold dredges above, made it treacherous and tricky. 

The boats darted around the rocks and hit the curling 
waves, throwing spray to right and left, but we shot through 
without shipping too much water. The rough water cheered 
us considerably, for we wanted excitement on this trip — 
and plenty of it. These first rapids were our worst for many 
miles, however. As we twisted down the stream, fast flowing 
at all times, we encountered plenty of entertaining riffles and 
an occasional rapid but none of them presented any dif- 
ficulties. 

As the second day wore on, I began to get a bit nervous. 
My six cameras, loaded with special films for photographing 
action, and color plates for the more spectacular portion, 
had been used, except in a few white water sections, only for 
pictures of the Canadian “‘honker”’ geese, ducks, and other 
wild life that abound in this isolated country. I was in the 
boat with Helfrich who, during his days at the University of 
Oregon, had studied geology. He had a theory; which he as- 
sured me would hold good on the John Day as it had on the 
Deschutes River. The Columbia, carrying tons and tons of 
gravel and silt, naturally wears away its canyon faster than 
do its tributaries. This means that the smaller streams must 
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drop rapidly before they reach the Columbia gorge. Always, 
he reasoned, this creates falls or rapids. 

I listened to this amateur geologist but was a bit skeptical 
of his theory until, on the afternoon of the third day, long 
before we noticed any change in the water, we heard a dull 
roar in the distance. 

We suddenly rounded a bend in the river and saw that the 
stream converged between two huge rock walls a mile or so 
away. As we approached this point, the roar became louder 
and louder. ‘‘Maybe we’ll have something down there, 
George!” Helfrich said, as he quickened his stroke at the 
oars. The other boat joined us at the head of the huge rapids, 












where the rushing water was split by an island of solid bed 
rock. We pulled up our boats and walked down as far as we 
could to look the situation over. 

This inspection sobered us all considerably. As far as we 
could see down that twisting sheer-walled canyon, thé water 
cascaded over huge rocks and dashed into the basalt walls. 
There were plenty of that most dreaded danger to light 
boats, whirlpools. There was nothing to do but figure out a 
way to run this section, however, since a portage was all but 
impossible. We would have had to carry our boats up over 
the hills and down stream over that trackless waste for a 
mile or more before we could launch them again. 

For the safety of our boats, as well as ourselves, we had 
long before made a rule not to run rapids “‘blind.” It is usu- 
ally but the work of a few minutes to disembark, walk down 
ahead and figure out the best route through the rough wat- 
ers. Here, however, we could not get to a point where we 
could see much of the water in the lower part of the canyon. 
Luck had always been with us on other runs, although Pruitt, 
Helfrich and I, who have traveled other rivers together, have 
had many a narrow escape. We decided to trust to our fate 
once again, and take a long chance on the entire canyon. 

Almost at the head of the awe-inspiring rapids, which we 
afterward learned was named by Indians Tumwater Falls, 
is a sheer drop of ten feet, where the water boils into a 
churning pool, then swerves sharply to the right, down some 
100 yards over jagged rocks. At this point, it again is turned 
by a solid wall, to boil away down the canyon. If the boats 
could make this drop and the quick turns necessary below 
it, we believed we could get through the rest of the hazardous 
rapids successfully. 

Helfrich, whose boat was slightly wider and perhaps just a 
bit safer in rough water, elected to shoot the falls first. We 
watched, fascinated, from below as he carefully balanced his 
load. He sat down but, much to our surprise, instead of 

(Continued on page 104) 
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TUNA IN TONS 


A Report on the Cat Cay Tournament, in Which 
Almost Every Tuna Angling Record Was Broken, 
As Well As Tackle, Equipment and Hearts 


By 


JOHN MAHONY 


REAM on and rave as much as you please about the 
“good old days, when fishing was fishing.”” Rave on, I 
say! As for me, I’ll merely think of old Bert Williams, 

the comedian, and keep mumbling his pet line: ‘“ Boy, you 
ain’t seen nothin’!”’ 

_ Neither had that group of forty-four of the world’s most 
famous big game fishermen seen anything until they gath- 
ered together the last week of May for the annual Cat Cay 
Tuna Tournament. Neither had their guides, who are gener- 
ally conceded to be the world’s best. Nor had the manu- 
facturers of rods, reels, lines, fishing chairs or the builders of 
boats! And, incidentally, that fleet of cruisers was about the 
sweetest collection I ever saw. 

This seems a rather hysterical way of leading up to the 


fact that practically every known angling record on tuna was : 


broken during the tournament. Such was the case, and it 
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The fleet that gathered at Cat Cay included a fine collection of modern fishing craft 





Strike! Note lashing from reel to fighting chair 


happened not only once but time and again; for that matter, 
the statisticians are still hard at it completing the data. 

On Monday, May 30th, 1939, at 8:00 a.m., forty-four 
boats — well equipped, well manned and, as I said, sweet- 
looking — started out of the cut at Cat Cay, obviously 
ready and willing for anything. Passing a barrage of news- 
papermen, press photographers and newsreel men, the boats 
and the optimistic anglers aboard them got the gun from the 
flagship Mako and forthwith headed, helter-skelter, for the 
few minutes’ run to the blue waters of the Gulf Stream. 
Fishing being what it is — proverbially uncertain — and 
newspapermen what they are, I remember thinking at the 
time that somebody was taking an awful chance with so 
much preliminary fanfare. 

But it developed that I, too, had never seen nothin’! By 
6:00 p.m., when all the fishing craft had docked, a bedraggled 
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but beaming bunch of anglers turned in fifty-five blue-finned 
monsters whose total weight was 23,341 pounds, an average 
of over 424 pounds per fish! If mere statistics interest you, 
they boated over one and one-third tons of tuna per hour 
in the ten hours of fishing and, so that you won’t get the im- 
pression that the anglers were having all the best of it, the 
tuna were wrecking tackle at the rate of over $300 per hour! 
So many new records were established that day that the ex- 
perts were running around in circles and the only really 
completely satisfied man on the island was Cookie, the 
manager. He it was who selected the day and, after that, all 
he had to do was to sit back and say: “‘ What did I tell you?” 

Amazing as were the size and numbers of fish on the dock, 
no less amazing was the sight of so much broken tackle and 
general wreckage among the boats that looked so sweet only 
that morning. Equally amazing were the stories heard on all 
sides of the big ones that got away. There was no need for 
anglers and guides, such as these, to be springing the old 
gag; all they had to do was to point to smashed rods, broken 
butts, reels ruined by “freezing”’ under the terrific strain, 
other reels stripped to the core of their 54-thread line, 
smashed fighting chairs and wrecked cockpits! Not one of 
the forty-four boats that went out that morning but returned 
with some damage. Yes, indeed, you could 
readily understand that the big ones got 
away —and they must have been mon- 
sters, at that. 

The largest fish boated Monday weighed 
582 pounds (it was taken by Stephen 
‘“‘Laddie” Sanford) and a total of seven 
fish weighing 500 pounds or more were 
actually docked by various fishermen. 
Thorvald Sanchez, of Habana, led indi- 
vidual anglers with five fish whose total 
weight was 2439 pounds; Sanford was 
next, with five weighing 2208 pounds, 
while Mike Tarafa, Julio Sanchez, R. K. 
Lackey, Henry Sears and Bradley Martin 
brought in four each. Eight other anglers 
had three each and so on down the line, to 
several who brought back nothing: but 
wrecked equipment. 


A sample of the damage suffered by the fleet, a 
wrecked reel, and a fighting chair with leg rest broken 
and arm missing. No boat escaped scathless 
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Transferring the catch at sea to the Coast Guard 
Cutter ‘‘Mojave” where it was weighed, recorded, 
butchered, refrigerated and taken to Miami 


Every contestant reported losing from 
three to eleven fish. All were unanimous in 
adding that those which got away were in- 
variably larger fish than any boated and 
estimated the weights at from 800 to 1500 
pounds each. After viewing the wreckage, 
such estimates seemed reasonable. 

Nothing quite as extensive as this has 
ever been known in tuna fishing but do not 
jump to the conclusion that it was so much 
useless slaughter. Somebody conceived the 
bright thought that things were going to 
happen and, as a result, arrangements were 
made whereby the U. 8S. Coast Guard 
Cutter Mojave was standing by. As fast as 
fish were officially weighed and recorded, 
they were transferred to her, where willing 
hands literally butchered them —I can’t 
think of a more appropriate word — for 
the boys had to work fast. The meat was packed in the re- 
frigerating rooms of the Mojave and rushed across the Gulf 
Stream that night to Miami, where it was stored in a com- 
mercial cooling plant for free distribution by the Community 
Chest. The gory mess on her decks was further proof, if any 
be needed, of the Coast Guard’s motto, that it is “always 
ready (for anything).”’ 

In this unique.assignment, the cutter, under Commander 
C. H. Abel, did a swell job, not only in her contribution to a 
worthy charitable cause but by her mere presence in the 
vicinity. In the latter respect, she was a never-ending source 
of comfort to the anglers and to owners of a half-million dol- 
lars’ worth of boats bouncing along the edge of the Gulf 
Stream. A stiff SE breeze of better than 25 miles was blowing 
that day. It had been at it steadily for some days and, under 
such conditions, the Stream kicks up in a fashion that is no 
joke. It is even less funny if you happen to be on a small 
boat and tied to a quarter-ton of headstrong, recalcitrant 
fish! But, aside from some flooded cockpits, little boat or 
engine trouble was reported and every cruiser returned on 
time under her own power, which speaks highly for the ships 
and the men. 


(Continued on page 105) 
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Rovere Scott 


There seems to be a nasty squall brewing up to windward 


WEATHER PROVERBS 


And Their Importance to the Yachtsman 


By JOHN K. H. NIGHTINGALE, JR. 


When the dew is on the grass, 
Rain will seldom come to pass. 


cloudy tonight, followed by rain tomorrow” and the 

weather map, the study of which should be a part of 
every yachtsman’s education, showed a low over the Great 
Lakes so the forecast seemed logical enough. But, before 
going to bed, I felt the grass. Heavy dew, with a clear sky 
overhead; I wondered if the low was moving as rapidly as 
the Weather Bureau figured. The next day dawned clear but 
the forecast that morning was almost a repetition of the 
previous one. Evening came and again the grass was wet; 
another beautiful day followed. The map still showed the 
low in the Lakes region but that evening the grass was dry, 
bone dry, and the next day brought rain. Once again the old 
weather proverb had proved true. 

We are all so prone to accept weather forecasts without 
questioning that many of us fail to observe the weather 
signs, many of which, based as they are on scientific facts, 
are of real value. Of course, there are weather proverbs 
which may be classed as superstitions and which are useless. 
To the student of the weather, the true and the false must be 
separated. It is with this in mind that I want to try to show 
what proverbs can be depended on at least sixty-five to 
seventy-five per cent of the time, and why, and those, on the 
other hand, which are kept alive simply because there is 
always a fifty-fifty chance that they will be right. 

Weather proverbs, as the majority of meteorologists 


ic PREDICTION in the morning paper was: “‘ Partly 


group them, may be roughly separated into two classes. 

1. Fause. Weather changes at some distant date, pre- 
dicted from the action of animals or from weather at some 
previous time or from some astronomical body. Under this 
heading come such proverbs as: ‘‘Squirrels gather more nuts 
before a hard winter’’; ‘‘ New moon with its horns tipped up, 
holds the rain within its cup”; the Saint Swithin’s Day 
proverb and many others too numerous to mention. I can 
guess what some will think of this classification but Sir John 
Herschel’s remark with reference to these proverbs holds 
true: ‘‘We are all involuntarily much more strongly im- 
pressed by the fulfillment than by the failure of a pre- 
diction.” I might add, if the prediction is one’s own, where- 
as the reverse is true if the forecast is made by someone 
else. 

2. True. Weather changes inferred from the appearance 
of the sky or from something connected with the meteoro- 
logical elements or physical facts or inanimate objects. It 
must be borne in mind, in this connection, that whereas some 
of these proverbs apply to only certain sections of the coun- 
try, many of them may almost be said to be world-wide in 
their application. Therefore, as a New Englander, my opin- - 
ions as to their value are based on what I have observed in 
the northeastern section of our Atlantic coast. 

Here they are — and I hope that some of the sailors in 
New England will have as much fun tearing my ideas to 
pieces as I have had trouble in sorting the wheat from the 
chaff and putting on paper only those proverbs which I 
believe to be of real value. 
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When the dew is on the grass, 
Rain will seldom come to pass. 


All objects are constantly losing 
heat through the process of radiation. 
As soon as the temperature of the air 
about the object gets below the satura- 
tion point, the excess moisture is de- 
posited in the form of dew. The drier 
the air, the greater the radiation and, 
therefore, the heavier the dew. Con- 
versely, when the air is moist, indica- 
tive of an approaching storm, there is 
little radiation and little or no dew 
forms. 

This is a most useful proverb but, if 
there is any wind, be sure to feel the 
grass where there is a lee as a breeze 
will evaporate the dew almost as fast as 
it forms. 


Mackerel sky and mares’ tails 
Make tall ships carry low sails. 


Ahead of every pronounced low pres- 
sure area, moving northeasterly, is a 
belt of cirrus and cirro-cumulus clouds. 
Therefore, unless a cyclonic disturb- 
ance passes to one side, we can count 
on this proverb as a pretty accurate 
indication of a storm within twelve to 
twenty-four hours. 


Evening red and morning gray 
Sure sign of a better day. 

Evening gray and morning red 
Brings down rain upon your head. 


This proverb goes back at least to 
the time of Christ, and anyone inter- 
ested can find reference to it in Mat- 
thew 16:2. Moisture in the air cuts 
down the short wave length colors, 
(violets and; blues) and, by selection, 
permits the increase of the long wave 
(red) colors. A red evening sky, there- 
fore, means that the temperature has 
not fallen below the dew point even at 
the tops of the strongly cooled, rising 
currents of air which occur in the 
afternoon. There is so little moisture in 
the air that rain is improbable. A gray 
evening sky, on the other hand, is the 
result of a still further increase in the 
percentage of relative humidity so that 
rain is liable to occur. 

In the morning, however, a gray, 
hazy sky indicates fair weather in that 
moisture has gathered on particles in 
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the air in the same way that dew forms 
on grass, and that, therefore, there is 
dry air above which, together with the 
sun’s rays, will soon dissipate the haze. 

A fiery red sky in the morning, with 
broken clouds, indicates an excess of 
moisture in the upper air, which is a 
storm warning. 


Halo round the moon or sun, 
Rain before the day is done 


Halos are formed when the sky is 
covered with a thin veil of high cirro- 
stratus or alto-stratus clouds and are 
caused by the refraction and reflection 
of light from the ice particles which 
form these high upper clouds. Records 
kept over a period of years show that 
in over seventy-five per cent of the 
time rain follows a halo within twenty- 
four hours. It might be well to add that 
this is because these clouds are the 
skirmish line of an approaching storm, 
as mentioned earlier. 


The moon with blunted horns brings rain. 


This is caused by the presence of 
filmy clouds in the upper air which, as 
in the case of halos, give warning of an 
approaching low pressure area. 


A veering wind, fair weather. 
A backing wind, foul weather. 


As most of us know, the winds about 
a low pressure area travel inwardly in 
a counter-clockwise direction. There- 
fore, if a low pressure area passes to the 
north of us, the wind veers to the west- 
ward through the south; while if the 
storm center passes to the south, the 
wind backs through the north to the 
northwest. Since there is almost twice 
as broad an area of stormy weather in 
the upper half of a low than in the 
lower half, a backing wind means that 
the clear interval will be shorter before 
another storm appears. 


Southeast storm 
Twelve hours long. 


A southeast storm is the very heart 
of the storm area and usually that por- 
tion is relatively narrow. Therefore the 
clearing or breaking up of the storm is 
not far away as the wind veers. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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THE “PRISCILLA’S” CAPSIZE 


By 


Captain G. S. DEXTER 


HE Priscilla was a fishing schooner, built on 
the Gloucester model at Liverpool, Nova 
Scotia, in 1898, and was the largest of her 
type afloat. She had been launched that 
spring with high hopes but the season’s 

<— fishing had failed and, to make ends meet, 

she had been sent offshore. I joined her that voyage as a 

young A.B. We carried a cargo of lumber from Bridgewater, 

Nova Scotia, to Funchal, Madeira. There we loaded wines, 

onions, tiling and wickerware for Port of Spain, Trinidad, 

the most southerly of the West Indies. 

After discharging our cargo at Port of Spain, we began 
to take in ballast for the windward run of 400 miles to St. 
Johns, Antigua, where we were to load sugar for Halifax. 
Captain Dard, our skipper, spent most of his time on shore. 
Mr. Mackenzie, the mate, carried on the work in a sort of 
trance. He was torn by’an internal conflict between Scotch 
economy and a violent thirst for Trinidad rum. The cook, 
a West Indian Negro, was a law graduate of a great Ameri- 
can university. The whim of a wealthy tourist had salvaged 
him from the jungles of Haiti, with the idea of educating 
him to be an uplifter of his race. But something had gone 
amiss and he was now a drunken sea cook who talked too 
much. Through him, we learned that the schooner was short 
of provisions and, as the captain had refused to order any, 
we would go to sea facing starvation. Through the cook also 
came the news that the captain had ordered only 30 tons of 
ballast instead of the 65 the Priscilla had needed on the 
fishing grounds that summer. How the crew did growl! 
They enjoyed having a grievance. I listened in alarm to their 

threats, in which the cook — and even the mate — joined. 

“Tl be damned if we go ter sea with less than half enough 
ballast and in an oversparred hooker like this schooner,” 
growled an old salt. ‘‘We don’t want ter be drowned like 
rats in a trap, wit’ a vessel like this upside down on top of us,”’ 
he continued amid throaty oaths of approval. ‘‘ Another 
thing. It’ll take full thutty days ter Halifax, what with 
stopping to load at Antigua, and whut’s going ter keep us 
from starving ter death, I’d like ter know.” 

There’ll be mutiny, sure, I thought, unless the captain 
takes more ballast and buys more provisions. A mutiny 





meant trouble for all. On the other hand, if the captain 
forced us to sea, we’d likely be capsized and drowned or, 
if escaping that fate, we’d starve or, at best, have to make 
ten days’ provisions do for thirty. 

The captain must have got wind of all this growling 
but it didn’t seem to trouble him. He must have known 
sailors better than I did and saw his way clear of these 
difficulties. 

“Anxious to make good with the owners,” the cook 
confided to me, “‘that’s what’s the matter with the captain. 
He’s a smart skipper and, if he keeps expenses down this 
voyage, he’ll get this schooner for next season’s fishing. One 
good season will make his fortune.” 

With ballast in and hatches battened down, we were 
ready to sail, or, rather, the crew was ready to refuse to sail, 
when the captain came off in a bumboat and climbed heavily 
over the schooner’s rail, his broad countenance aglow like 
that of a rising full moon. That he had been drinking was 
plain enough but it was characteristic of him to have a fiery 
red face and to be close mouthed when full of liquor. The 
drunker he was, the less he’d talk; today, he didn’t utter a 
word but gave his orders by signs. 

Under one arm he carried a bulky aibinn with which he 
knew he could make each shellback forget his grievances. 
He handed the mate a couple of botties of Trinidad rum 
and made him understand that he was to give them to the 
men forward. When the mate returned, he beckoned him to 
the cabin, where he gave him a bottle of rum for himself 
and also passed one to the delighted cook. 

What a change in the attitude of that crew! As the strong 
liquor gurgled down their throats, scowls were replaced with 
smiles and growling with laughter and jokes. 

Then the captain broke his silence. 

“George!” he called to me in hurricane tones. ‘‘ Help the 
bumboat man carry all them there provisions down into 
the cabin.” 

The men heard him. That was enough. The rum was 
forward with them, the bumboat was aft on the quarter, out 
of their sight. ‘‘ Rah fer liquor and provisions!” they yelled. 
None of them thought to look into the bumboat but hastened 
to imbibe more rum. 
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“‘! clawed desperately at the wheel spokes as she rolled over’ 


I didn’t drink and, since my family owned shares in the 
Priscilla, the Captain had singled me out to take in the 
provisions. By signs, he told me to work slowly as if handling 
a lot of supplies. I did so and the after house screened part 
of my movements from the men forward, but they were 
oblivious of aught but the rum. I was astonished to find 
that all the provisions the bumboat contained were about 
ten pounds of beans and a bedraggled old hen, alive, tied to 
the bean bag with a rope yarn. 

Captain Dard propped himself against the wheel box and 
waited a few minutes for the liquor to get in its work on the 
crew. When their merriment had reached the proper pitch, 
he made signs to the mate to make sail and weigh anchor. 
I was amazed at the eagerness with which the men rushed to 
obey and at the unusual activity of the mate. He had, 
perhaps, been the most thirsty man on board and his response 
to the rum was even more pronounced than that of the 
sailors. They had emptied the two bottles given them: but 
there was the captain with two more bottles under his arm. 
It was plain that the quicker they got the schooner moving, 
the sooner they’d get the rum. 

When fishing, the Priscilla carried 28 men and she needed 
them to handle her ample canvas. On this freighting voyage, 
there were only eight of us, including the cook. She was a 
queenly looking vessel under sail but, like most queens, 
hard to handle. All that voyage the setting or reefing of the 
huge mainsail had been a muscle-testing, dispiriting job. 
But now, to my amazement, the heavy mainsail of number 
one canvas went aloft as if it were made of muslin, the fore- 
sail quickly followed, the anchor came home by the run, 
jibs whipped aloft and we filled away for the Dragon’s 
Mouth, the northern entrance into the Gulf of Paria. Soon 
the topsails and fisherman’s staysail were set and swelling to 
a light breeze that urged the Priscilla forward over the 
smooth surface of the Gulf and we were off to load sugar at 
Antigua. 
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The mate ordered me to the wheel. The sailors received 
two more bottles of rum and hurried into the forecastle. 
Both the captain and mate went below for supper, which the 
cook, although by now quite drunk, managed to serve. 

This left me alone on deck. It was my first voyage to these 
waters and they hadn’t even given me a course to steer. 
Through the heat haze of the northwestern sky, I could see 
the high land of Chacachacare Island and knew it marked 
the Dragon’s Mouth. I had heard that the only danger on 
the course from Port of Spain to the Dragon’s Mouth was 
Diamond Rock, which was marked by a buoy. My chief 
worry was the lack of sufficient ballast. On leaving the 
anchorage and for a few miles of our course, the northeast 
trade wind was much reduced in force by the high land of 
Trinidad, on our starboard beam. But, even thus sheltered, 
the Priscilla, with all sail on, lay well over on her port side. 
What would she do after she sailed out of the Dragon’s 
Mouth and clear of the sheltering hills to windward? By the 
cloud drift overhead, I could see that it was blowing a 
strong breeze outside. 

Over an hour passed as I turned these fears over in my 
mind. No one came to relieve me for supper. No captain or 
mate appeared to take charge in the crisis I felt was fast 
approaching. We were now passing the Boca De Monos and 
the Boca De Huevos and through these open passages to the 
Caribbean the trade wind came with such increasing force 
that I could keep the schooner on her legs only by luffing 
sharply to every puff. Besides, I hadn’t seen Diamond 
Rock or its buoy and didn’t know where to look for them. 

“Captain Dard!” I called repeatedly down the companion- 
way, and finally got a response. 

“What d’ye want, boy?” 

“‘T want a course to steer and I want some sail taken off 
this vessel before she capsizes.” 

At that he shoved his head above the scuttle and squinted 
aloft and around. 

“‘Keep her ‘full and by,’ boy. That will take her out.’ 

“Yes sir. But, Captain, there’s a strong trade. blowing 
outside. As soon as the schooner pokes her nose out into the 
Caribbean, she’ll be knocked down on her beam ends.”’ 

“Wind is what I want, boy!” 

“Yes sir, but there’s too much sail on this schooner. 
She’ll never stand up to it close-hauled as we are.”’ 

Captain Dard merely shook his head and returned to 
the drinking bout that he and the mate had started at 
supper. 

The mate came up the companionway and stood on the 
top step. ‘‘What did yer call the captain fer, boy? Can’t yer 
steer the schooner?” 

“Yes sir, I can steer but there’s too much sail on this vessel 
and I asked the captain to shorten her down. Look at that,” 
and I pointed to a schooner under double reefs, that had 
just appeared around the lofty bluffs that mark the entrance 
to the Gulf of Paria. ‘‘ You’ve been saying all along that we 
didn’t take enough ballast.”’ 

‘“‘T never said such a thing, boy. It was the men for’ard 
that made that talk. If I wuz as timid as you, I’d get a 
janitor’s job in a ladies’ seminary and let real sailors go 
ter sea.”’ 

With this parting sneer, the mate returned to the cabin. 
Shortly after, I sighted the Diamond Rock buoy and, 
clearing it by half a mile, luffed up for Cabresses Point, two 
miles distant. Beyond, I could see the vivid blue of the 
Caribbean whipped into whitecaps by the strong trade wind 
of the open sea. 

In suggesting to my superiors that they shorten sail, I 
knew I had overstepped my position. Had the captain been 
as sober as he thought he was, my suggestion would not have 

(Continued on page 108) 








This attractive commuter was designed and built for R. W. 
Dowling, of Westhampton, L. |., and New York, by the 
Hubert S. Johnson Boat and Engine Works, Inc., of Bay 
Head, N. J. She is 44’ O” in length over all, 11’ 6” 
beam and 2’ 6” draft. While designed primarily for 
commuting service, ‘“‘Onrust’’ has accommodations for 
cruising. With her black hull, white deck erections and 
green bottom, the yacht presents a handsome appearance 
as the picture at the top of the page shows. Above, the 
after cabin. Right, looking into the forward cabin from 
the cockpit and, lower right, the two Model 202-203 
Scripps engines which drive her at a 33-mile pace. The 
plans of “Onrust” were published in the July, 1939, 
issue of “Yachting.” 
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“AVOCA” 


This trim motor yacht was designed for E. E. Dickinson, Jr., of Essex, 
Conn., by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., and built by the Herreshoff Manu- 
facturing Co., of Bristol, R. 1. She is 68’ 9” in length over all, 13’ 6’’ beam 
and 4’ 0” draft. Two Kermath “Sea Raider” engines, developing 500 hp. 
each, give her a speed of 31 miles per hour. The interior of the deckhouse 
is seen at the top while above is a corner of a double stateroom amid- 
ships. At the left is the helmsman’s station on the bridge abaft the deck- 
house. Below is ‘‘Avoca’’ herself, slicing through the water ‘at speed. 
Her plans were published in the April, 1939, issue of “‘Yachting.” 


M. Rosenfeld 
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CAN BE GLORIOUS! 


New London-Annapolis Race Sailed with 


Leading Breezes and in Smooth Water 





The start of Class A in the New London-Annapolis Race. Left to right, ‘‘Vamarie,”’ ‘‘Mandoo Il” and “Escapade.” 


M. Rosenfeld Photos 


‘‘Mandoo” just managed to squeeze across on the port tack and by standing over toward Long Island took an early lead 


HINK of a bright June afternoon off New 
London, with a gentle southerly ruffling the 
waters of the Sound and incidentally giving 
the lie to the weather map which called for 
a northerly. The tide is about to turn fair 
and fourteen skippers, on their toes, and 
their equally keen crews are meticulously trimming sheets 
and scanning the pages of current charts in attempting to 
outguess each other as well as the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
in picking their tacks on the fast and pleasant beat out to 
Montauk. 

Think of rounding the Point at dusk, finding a slight bob- 
ble of sea, and then heading to the westward along the Long 
Island shore, strapped down hard on the port tack. Think 
of a few hours of uncertainty as the wind worked around 
dead ahead into the southwest. Would it stay there, light 
and uncertain for a slow, dragging beat down the coast or 
would-it pipe up and make the race to Annapolis a wet, try- 
ing affair, so slow that even those who rollicked in windward 
work would long for a leading breeze and lifted sheets? Then 
think of a night with squalls hopping about on all sides and 
the question of whether they meant a shift of wind. Then 
the dawn, and for most of the fleet a gradually fairing breeze 
with few, if any, competitors in sight. Then think of easing 
sheets a bit, the bobble from the south flattening out and in 
its place smooth water, nothing but smooth water and a 
gentle sailing breeze. 

All that in hardly more than half a day; and then more 
fair winds, light at first but gradually increasing and working 
around from northwest to east. Conditions that call for light 
sails — great reaching jibs, hard-working mizzen staysails, 
but with the rail always well above water, and decks per- 
fectly dry. The pace is a steadily increasing one, right down 
the rhumb line to the lightship. Then spinnakers, and 20 
hours or 25 hours or 30 hours of gliding along under a big 
parachute till the big sail was jibed rounding Chesapeake 
Lightship while all hands held their breath awaiting the 
mate’s report on what ships and how many have already 
rounded. 

Then picture the wind following around with you as you 
head back north up Chesapeake Bay. It can’t hold in the 
southeast quadrant any longer, you think — but it does. 





The moon can’t be brighter than it was out on the Atlantic 
— but it is. The Bay is smooth, the air is warm, and there 
are the delightful odors of pines, of tobacco fields and fertile 
farm lands. Headlands and lights appear ahead and sweep 
by like filling stations on an express highway. The tide turns 
fair and with it a new record for a four-hour run is made. 
Finally the finish line, with a smoky southerly still bulging 
the spinnaker out ahead; it’s 465 miles from the start, but 
why did it have to end so soon? Yet it is only a half hour to 
the basin and bar at the Annapolis Yacht Club and it really 
isn’t over yet. This is ocean racing at its best. It’s the New 
London-Annapolis Race of 1939. 

Fourteen yachts started off Sarah’s Ledge in the late after- 
noon of June 24th, hardly a large fleet but diversified as to 
size, rig and design. The race, which was ably handled at 
both ends by the Annapolis Yacht Club, was sailed under 
ratings derived from the Lippincott Rule of the Cruising 
Club of America and in two classes. Vamarie, of course, was 
there representing the U. S. Naval Academy, with a fine 
crew of newly commissioned ensigns working under Captain 
H. J. Benson. Then there was D. Spencer Berger’s Alden- 
designed Mandoo II, which had placed second in the New 
York Yacht Club’s Cape May Race only five days before, 
and Henry Fownes’ Escapade. Bill Labrot, of Annapolis, 
turned over his duties as Race Committee Chairman to 
others just in time to take command of his all-Chesapeake 
Bay crew in Stormy Weather. 

Top boat in Class B was the Rhodes-designed Silvana, 
which, as Kirawan, was the winner of the 1936 Bermuda 
Race. Her owner, K. B. Noble, had Gordon Raymond as an 
able mate. Then, in order of rating, were the cutters Egret, 
C. Porter Schutt; Starlight, Richard Ritchie; Souvenir, J. J. 
White, Jr.; the Alden yawl Estrella, much like her designer’s 
own Malabar XI, and the famous Dorothy Q. Estrella is 
owned by Edward A. Bradford, Jr., of Springfield, Mass., 
commodore of that enthusiastic group of Connecticut valley 
sailormen, the Off Soundings Club. Then there were the 
cutters Elda, owned by Donald Patterson of Gibson Island; 
Java Head (ex-Jubilee), S. R. Jackson; the ketch Sea Horse, 
under charter to George H. Swift and a youthful group of 
Massachusetts Bay sailors for whom the distance. from 
Boston to Annapolis meant next to nothing. The smallest 
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boats in the race were the Week-Ender Neap Tide, Jimmie 
Eyre, and Hastings Harcourt’s Rhodes-designed Whistle- 
wing, the only 1939 boat in the fleet. 

Mandoo got away with a port tack start and, by playing 
the vagaries of the turning tide, gained a slight lead over 
her three Class A rivals as they worked out by Race Rock. 
Escapade, with an allowance of only 24 seconds on Mandoo 
for the whole course, was going just as fast and the two 
rounded Montauk almost side by side about three hours 
after the start. 

Starlight, with Jim Baldwin at the stick, and Szlvana had 
the best of a fine start in Class B, with the former stepping 
out to windward in Mandoo’s wake and soon taking the 
lead. Silvana caught Starlight near Race Rock but a fortu- 
nate tack well into Fort Pond Bay put the smaller cutter in 
the lead again and the tide lifted her along toward Montauk, 
so that she all but caught Stormy Weather. The remainder of 
the B fleet was not far behind and well bunched at the Point, 
with Whistlewing and Souvenir showing particularly well. 








Top left, ‘Estrella,’ E. S. Bradford’s slippery little Alden yawl 

which took top honors in the combined fleet. Above, ‘‘Mandoo 

II,” winner in Class A, set a new record for the course. Below, 

left, ‘‘ Java Head’s’’ large fore triangle and tremendous reaching 

headsails brought her third place in both Class B and the fleet. 

Below, ‘‘Silvana”’ (ex-‘‘Kirawan’’) was second, less than eight 
minutes behind the winner on corrected time 


The wind at that time was a bit west of south and favored 
a port board to the westward close to the Long Island shore. 
Everyone stood over that way at first because it was the 
closest course to the rhumb line. But suddenly, just as the 
last bit of daylight faded out of the west, we were all knocked 
off the couple of points it took to send us obliquely toward 
the beach. As we later discovered, right then and there be- 
gan the most critical period of the race, though nobody had 
an inkling of what was going on at the time. After the shift 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The Williams A Division boat rounding the weather mark in the third race 


WILLIAMS WINS COLLEGE CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Eight Colleges Compete 
on Long Island Sound . 


HE MeMillan Cup, major trophy in the 

intercollegiate yachting field, was raced for 

off Cold Spring, on Long Island Sound, by 
eight Eastern colleges and universities, June 
20th to 22nd. During the eight years of sailing 
in this annual event, the competition has been 
dominated by Princeton and Harvard, with an 
occasional win for Dartmouth and Yale, but this year found 
a new winner at the close of the three-day series of races — 
Williams College. 

The races were sailed in sixteen Atlantic Class sloops lent 
by members of the Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club, each one 
of the eight colleges being represented by two complete 
crews which were placed in first and second divisions. 

Sailing to eight firsts in fourteen races, and aided by con- 
sistently fair performances in most of the others, the Wil- 
liams sailors swept this year’s series, finishing 2414 points 
ahead of M.I.T. which just nosed out Harvard for second 
honors. In each division it was all Williams, with Bob Bavier, 
Jr., giving the first group a good trouncing, and Stan Turner 
turning in a similar performance, leaving his field far behind. 

The first day cf racing was marked by the light and vari- 
able winds for which the Sound is all too notorious. For four 
hours, the sixteen crews drifted around the committee boat, 
and it was not until 2:00 p.m. that a light westerly set in, 
making two short windward-leeward races possible. 

The first race found Harvard, last year’s winner, taking an 
early lead and threatening to score a second triumph. Repre- 
sented by Jimmy Rousmaniere, of Cold Spring, and Jeff 
Clark, of Marblehead, in the two divisions, Harvard looked 
like a tough combination to beat and the way the 
series started certainly gave weight to this theory. In the 
first race, Rousmaniere took the start, with Bavier of 
Williams close behind, and the remaining six boats all bunched 
just astern. Harvard soon worked into a commanding lead, 
traveling fast in the light going and at the weather mark was 
almost 200 yards ahead, with Williams close pressed for 





All but one member of the two Williams crews waiting for the first race 


second place. On the run home to the finish, Harvard stayed 
ahead but Williams dropped down to third when Colie, of 
M.I.T., reached through to leeward to take second in the 
last hundred yards. 

While this was going on in the first division, Jeff Clark, 
of Harvard, was also cleaning up in group B. Rounding the 
first mark a bit behind the leaders, he played his spinnaker 
on the run to the finish to such advantage that he coasted 
home first, ten seconds ahead of Gardner Cox, of Princeton, 
with M.I.T. and Williams just astern in third and fourth 
place, respectively. 

Having worked into a commanding lead in this first race, 
Harvard proceeded to lengthen it in the second when Rous- 
maniere, who was last on the weather leg, went breeze 
hunting, tacked into a fresh southerly and romped home 
second behind Williams. 

Aided by a third place in Division B in this race, Harvard 
appeared to have worked into an eight-point lead over 
Williams but at this time one of the protests so prevalent in 
past intercollegiate regattas was filed by Cornell against 
Harvard. Rousmaniere was accused of barging at the start 
of the second race. When the committee had upheld the pro- 
test, Harvard still had a lead, but only by a slim 14% points 
ahead of Williams. At the time, this was a great blow to 
Rousmaniere and the Crimson hopes but had no effect on 
the eventual Williams victory though it did drop Harvard to 
third place. 

The following morning a moderate northwest wind was 
blowing across the Sound, kicking up a small sea and 

(Continued on page 111) 








This auxiliary ketch, which has been 
named ‘“‘Killdeer,” was designed by 
Henry M. Devereux for John F. Meigs, of 
Charleston, Md. She was built by T. A. 
Kyle Co., Inc., of City Island. “Killdeer’’ 
is 38’ 1” in length over all, 33’ 4” L.w.L., 
11’ 0” beam and 5’ O” draft. She carries 
a 4-cylinder Gray engine. 


At the right, above, is “Essex V,”” owned 
by Arthur W. Stevens, of Boston. She is 
one of the Single-Hander Class and was 
built by Palmer Scott Co., of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., to designs by E. Arthur 
Shuman, Jr., Inc., of Boston. She is 35’ 0” 
in length over all, 24’ 6” I.w.l., 8’ 6” 
beam and 5’ 3” draft. Her plans were pub- 
lished in the January, 1939, ‘‘Yachting.” 
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WHAT’S NEW IN BOATS 





M. Rosenfeld 





Above, the new “‘Telsie V,” a Chris- 
Craft owned by Milton Sierad, of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. She is 48’ 0” 
over all, 12’ 8’ beam and 3! 1” 
draft. Two 160 hp. 6-cylinder 
Chris-Craft engines give a speed of 
20 m.p.h. The owner took delivery 
of the boat in Algonac, planning a 
Great Lakes cruise before going on 
to the Sound. 


“Nancy,” owned by D. G. Millar, 
of the Larchmont Y. C., is a new 
44-foot Elco Cruisette. She is a 
twin screw craft, being powered 
with a pair of 6-cylinder 120 hp. 
Chrysler Royal reduction gear en- 
gines which drive her better than 20 
m.p.h. The new boat will be used as 
a tender to her owner’s International 
Class sloop ‘‘Brendy.” 
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Above, “Alouette,” owned by 
Louis de B. Moore, of Oyster Bay, 
L. |., was designed and built by 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, of Morris Heights, New 
York. She is a 50-footer of 12’. 4” 
beam and 3’ 9” draft and is driven 


by two 6-cylinder Gray Diesels. 


Right, C. A. Tilt’s 107-foot 
“Trooper” as she appeared on her 
builder’s trial trip. She was designed 
by John H. Wells, Inc., and built by 
Robert Jacob, Inc. Two 500 hp. 


Cooper-Bessemer supercharged Die- 
se! engines drive her. 
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Upper left, the yawl “Clemencia,” built 
this spring for Floyd C. Noble, of New 
York, by Robert Jacob, Inc., of City 
Island, from designs by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc. She is 59’ 7” in over all 
length, 42’ 0” on the water line, 13’ 4” 
beam and 8’ 3” dratt. 


Above is Howard A. Perkins’ ‘‘Ycla,” 
built by Oxford Shipyards, Inc., from de- 
signs by Frederick C. Geiger, naval 
architect of Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., 
of Philadelphia. She is a V-bottom boat 
with rounded topsides and is 35’ 6” over 
all, 28’ 3” lw.l., 9’ 4” beam and 5’ 9” 
draft. She wears the colors of the Gibson 
Island Y. S. In her first race, the annual 
Love Point — Swan Point contest, she 
took second prize in Class C. 








(1) On historic Mackinac Island, the focal point of the 
Inland Seas. Looking across Memorial Park to the yacht 
landing and harbor. (2) The clubhouse and basin of the 
Grosse Pointe Yacht Club, on Lake St. Clair. (3) Yachts 
tied up alongside a dock at Buffalo, ready to get under 
way for a cruise on Lake Erie. (4) The Coast Guard 
Station and slip for small craft at Oswego, N. Y., with a 
huge grain elevator across the river and Lake Ontario 
in the distance. (5) The entrance to Buffalo Harbor. 


Lighthouse tenders and Coast Guard Station are seen in 
the foreground with a typical Great Lakes freighter 
moored alongside the bulkhead at the right. 
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(6) The channel through Lake St. Clair, with a number of 
sailing yachts, a freighter and a passenger steamer all 
bound up the Lake. (7) Motor boats in the slips at Clay- 
ton, N. Y., in the Thousand Island area, where the St. 
Lawrence River flows out of Lake Ontario. 
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HINTS FOR INLAND CRUISING 


IV. The Great Lakes. Eastern Part—Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


cruising”’ is correct from a geographical point of view 

but from any other angle this designation gives a mis- 
leading impression of the character of those astonishing 
bodies of water. 

It is true that the Great Lakes form a link in the inland 
waterway system of North America, that they are com- 
pletely surrounded by land, and that they are filled with 
fresh water; but there the characteristics one may be led 
to expect from the term ‘“‘inland waters” end. For the Great 
Lakes are long enough and wide enough and open enough to 
give you all the thrills and hazards of ocean cruising, includ- 
ing that adventurous sensation of being thoroughly out of 
sight of land in a small boat. 

Taken altogether, you could drop the whole of New 
England into the Lakes, then toss in Belgium and Switzer- 
land for good measure, and all that would show would be the 
tops of a few mountains; they cover 8 degrees of latitude and 
16 degrees of longitude. From the Thousand Islands, at the 
eastern end of Lake Ontario, to Duluth at the western end of 
Lake Superior, is more than a third the distance from New 
York to San Francisco; and if you ran a cord around the 
combined shore lines, you could stretch it from New York to 
London and back and have plenty to spare! 

It has been said that an ancient god grew angry and 
stamped upon the earth; when the footprint he left was 
filled, the Great Lakes were formed. You may be in Singa- 
pore, Moscow, London, Tientsin, Capetown, or where have 
you, but if you mention the Great Lakes among intelligent 
people, there will be no question in their minds as to what 
you refer to, for this collection of inland seas is unique on 
the face of the globe and no other bodies of water claim its 
title. 


Te SPEAK of cruising on the Great Lakes as ‘inland 


So, if you are fortunate enough to have a chance to cruise 
on any or all of the Great Lakes, approach them with the 
respect and anticipation due large bodies of water which are 
quite capable of smiling, muttering or roaring; rest assured 
that the storms which can rage and the seas which can make 
up demand a vessel as staunch as any built for ocean cruising 
and seamanship of as high a quality as can be furnished by 
the saltiest old salt of the Cape Horn Clippers. 

If you have any doubts on this matter, I challenge you to 
talk to any of the salt water captains who now sail the 
Lakes; or, better still, go for a cruise determined not to seek 
shelter and keep at it till you meet a real buster. There are 
many harbors in which you can seek shelter, to be sure, but 
on account of comparatively shallow water (very shallow in 
Erie), dangerous seas can make up with appalling rapidity. 
Some years ago I rode out a storm on Lake Huron in a full 
powered steamer. We were hove to for two days within 
twenty miles of a snug harbor but the Captain, wisely, 
would not go near it. 

The United States and Canadian Governments have 
recognized these conditions by placing over 100 storm warn- 
ing signal stations at strategic points throughout the area, as 
well as a large number of Coast Guard stations (see U. S. 
Engineers Bulletin No. 47). I have emphasized the above 
for two reasons; first, because to be forewarned is to be fore- 
armed, and you will probably enjoy your cruise more if you 
know what to look out for than if you go it blind; second, 
because there has been a tendency among the uninformed to 
be a little scornful of “fresh water sailors.’”’ If somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 10,000 miles of ‘‘deep water” cruising 
and a little Great Lakes cruising qualify me to speak, let me 
express the opinion that salty scorn for fresh water sailors 

(Continued on page 102) 





This husky motor-sailer was designed by 
William H. Hand, Jr., for John J. Hag- 
erty, of New York. She is 91’ 0” in length 
over all, 83’ 6” I.w.l., 21’ 5" beam and 
9’ O” draft. Her power plant is a pair of 
6—LDM—1742 Buda Diesels which 
develop 200 hp. each at 1100 r.p.m. 
and, driving through 2:1 reduction gears, 
give a speed of 13 miles per hour. 


Above is.the interior of the capacious 


deckhouse, looking aft, and at the upper 
right is the forward deck with the ground 


tackle, which includes an American 
Engineering Co. electric windlass. Below 
is the main cabin, looking to starboard. 
At the right is the yacht under power. 
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BUILDING THE SHARPIE 


By 


ROBERT PARK BEEBE 


E are all interested in cheaper boats, — boats that 
Wi be light on the purse and still possess the 

necessary elements of the successful cruiser. Any 
design is a compromise, of course, and the yacht designed 
within a rigid cost limit is especially so. For a long time I 
despaired of fitting my sketches of a ‘‘nice little cruiser” 
to the size of my bank account. But it has been done and the 
boat now lies in the Severn River, fitting out for a summer of 
cruising. 

The germ of the boat’s beginning came from the interest- 
ing article on the sharpie Egret in YacutinG of March, 
1938. This article, coupled with a study of H. I. Chapelle’s 
American Sailing Craft (with particular reference to his 
section on this interesting type of boat), was enough to con- 
vince me that here lay a possible solution to the problem of 
combining my specifications with my cost limit. 

. As a preliminary step, I visited Ralph Wiley, the builder 
of Egret, in his stronghold at Oxford, Maryland. After 
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“SARA REID” 





With her forefoot hanging on 
the stringpiece, the sharpie 
awaited her sponsor for the 
launching ceremonies. Left, 
the cabin has sitting head- 
room over the transoms. 
Lower left, ‘Sara Reid’ with 
the jib stowed and a single 
reef in the main and mizzen. 
When it begins to blow, the 
jib is the first sail to come in 





discussing Maine cats, Tancook whalers and the difficulty of 
disciplining the crew of racing log canoes, I elicited some 
interesting comments on sharpies in general and Egret in 
particular. With this encouragement, I was fortunate in 
being able to see Egret herself in New York. I found her and 
her owner, Mr. Catlow, calmly resting on the mud in twelve 
inches of water getting ready for a week-end cruise — a good 
demonstration of one of the sharpie’s most interesting 
abilities. Mr. Catlow was obviously enthusiastic about her 
performance and provided whatever assurance I needed to 
convince me that a sharpie would fit my requirements. 

The next step was a visit to Ipswich, the present center of 
the sharpie world in the person of H. I. Chapelle. Here I was 
hospitably received in his household and, over a mug of 
beer, we started to get the boat, my boat, on paper. 

My specifications were essentially simple. I wanted, first 
of all, a boat that would really sail— and sail well. She 
should be capable of cruising on the Atlantic Coast and in 
Southern California. As to size, that was left up to the archi- 
tect. I specified only that there should be accommodations 
for two persons, with bunk space long enough for me to 
stretch my toes, taking into account my height of six feet 
three. I have suffered enough from six-foot bunks and I 
never want to see one again, at least, in my own boat. The 
budget limit was set at $1500.00. 

We decided that the new design should follow the same 
general type as Egret. Most of the changes made were the 
result of experience with this boat, and Mr. Catlow’s com- 
ments were most helpful during the planning period. The 
final design showed a hull with the typical sharpie profile 
but with the addition of a slight deadrise to ease the some- 
what increased displacement. We retained the traditional 
sharpie ketch rig, with the masts unstayed, and added a 
clipper bow and an overlapping jib. In final form, the boat’s 
dimensions worked out to be 33’ 6”” on deck, 7’ 6’’ beam, and 
a draft of 15’’. The sail area is 554 square feet. 
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In the sharpie hull, we find one of the most 
important contributions to low cost. The even 
flare and flat bottom make a form that requires 
the minimum of labor to construct. Bulkheads 
at both ends of the cabin and cross planking of 
the bottom help stiffen the hull, a shape that is 
admittedly liable to wringing strains. The stern 
was made sharp, like the original Egret, both for 
its good qualities and to satisfy my weakness for 
double-enders. 

The rig is designed with an eye to low cost as 
well as efficiency. Our loose-footed sails have worked well in 
practice and save a bit on hardware. The jib is primarily 
designed as a light weather sail. It is the first one down in a 
breeze, leaving the snuggest rig imaginable — one able to 
jibe or come about without touching a line. Perhaps it is not 
so important in a cruiser but I could not forget some of my 
races in Pearl Harbor in Herreshoff ‘‘S”’ boats, when, run- 
ning before the Trades to jibe around the mark, all that held 
the mast in the boat was a prayer and a fast man on the 
backstay. Runners are not good shipmates in a pinch and I 
am glad to have none of them. 

In the forecastle, there is ample space for a small toilet, 
anchors, lines, etc. A small pipe berth could also be rigged, 
though I am a firm believer in cruising with limited numbers 
in the crew. Next to the mizzenmast, there are two hatches, 
opening into a stowage space that takes all gasoline, water, 
kerosene and the like. The outboard also finds a place there. 
The cockpit is equipped with two locker seats that take care 
of such items as life preservers, fog horn, etc. Although a bit 
above the water line, the cockpit is not self-draining. There 
is a scupper for rain water and the outboard well at the 
after corner would take care of any great amount of water 
that might come aboard. This well has worked out in fine 
shape, putting the motor in where it is easy to handle. With a 
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21% hp. Johnson, the boat does a trifle better than three 
knots. I think I will not want more than five horses, at the 
most. A lazarette in the stern takes care of anything that has 
not found a space in the ample stowage elsewhere. 

The contract for the building was given to Thomas 
Langan, whose boat yard is appropriately located at the foot 
of one of the oldest streets in Colonial Annapolis, Shipwright 
Street. Tommy made a good, plain, sturdy job of her — just 
what I wanted. Although the plans were prepared for north- 
ern building, with pine and cedar, we found it cheaper to 
substitute mahogany and oak. The keel and chine pieces 
were made in a single length of oak. One change from the 
plans that has proved most satisfactory was use of a cabin 
top of phenolic plywood in place of the conventional 
tongued and grooved stuff. 

In regard to accommodations, I was quite prepared to 
sacrifice headroom in the quest for a boat within reach of my 
finances. Headroom is the most expensive feature that one 
can specify in a cruiser. My only requirement was full sitting 


- headroom. It was amply provided by extending the cabin 


top out to the side of the boat. This design feature is prac- 

tically a necessity on a small cruiser and it is surprising that 

more boats do not utilize the advantages it provides. The 
(Continued on page 108) 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


I picked up no bucolic novelties although in a 

meteorological way I was pleased to note that 
my estimates of wind strengths were lower than those of the 
experts on the bridge. This was a point of considerable 
interest to me, as I have been accused by weather bureau- 
crats of invariably overestimating the speed of the wind. 
The fact is, as I have said before, that a steamship sailor 
doesn’t give a damn about wind velocity until it increases to 
gale force, whereas a yachtsman never casts his eye over the 
surface of the sea without coming to some conclusion about 
it. As for the Weather Bureau, it is still blushing because it 
never thought to look out of the window when last year’s 
New England hurricane was brewing. 


© my trip to England in the 8.8. American Farmer, 


I was fortunate in meeting again an old Navy shipmate 
named Warren Woodman, who was coxswain of the star- 
board launch of the U.S.S. Leonidas when she convoyed 
her flotillas of subchasers to Greece and back. That was in 
the good old days when wars were declared and one knew 
whom he was fighting. As coxswain, Woodman got a tre- 
mendous amount of small boat experience, being launched 
frequently in mid-ocean to convey stores to the chasers and 
mastering all sorts of situations as they arose. Some years 
after the war, when he was second mate of one of the 
American Merchant liners, he commanded a lifeboat which 
put off in a living gale to effect the rescue of the crew of a 
sinking Norwegian freighter. Thanks to his knowledge of 
small boats, he rescued every man jack of them and, thanks 
to that, he was awarded by the King of Norway a medal so 
highly prized that it has been issued only a score of times 
since it was instituted more than a century ago. I mention 
this ex-coxswain’s efficiency in case there are any ranking 
officers of the United States Navy who still believe that 
seamanship is a matter which concerns only capital ships. 


Woodman told me — the story of his exploit came from 
another source, by the way — that on a recent west-bound 
passage he got cross bearings on Sankaty Head Light and 
Nantucket Lightship when they were, respectively, 73 miles 
and 48 miles distant. It happened at dawn of a cloudless 
morning when refraction was excessive. After the ship had 
actually made her landfall on Nantucket Lightship, he ran 
his distance back to the time of snapping the cross and 
found that, with half a knot allowance for drift, his position 
coincided with that obtained from the mirage. It would 
be swell to get a landfall like that when you really needed it. 


Arrived here in London, I received a wire from Bill Smart 
of Yachting World telling me that a desk had been cleared 
for me so that I could go right to work. I found, fortunately, 
that this was merely a figure of speech. As it was publication 
day, his desk looked as if a hurricane hadn’t struck it, and 
the only thing we could do under the circumstances was 
pop out to a pub and have a couple of rounds of bitter. 


Two days later, when Vanderbilt’s Vim was having a lay 
day, Ducky Endt and Rod Stephens blew in. Ducky, seeing 
the wire mesh which is stretched over the glass partitions of 
the offices as an air raid precaution, remarked that he had 
heard about chickens in offices but had never seen them 
sequestered behind chicken wire. Then we adjourned to the 
Blackfriars Yacht Club (cap device consisting of seagull 
with bowler hat and Gladstone bag) where we met a lot of 
cruising blokes, including Sidney Howard, author of ‘‘ From 
Thames to Tahiti.’’ He told me that in one of the Marquesas 
Islands he came across a native who treasured a pile of back 
copies of YacuTiNnG. I began to feel pretty puffed up about 
that when ‘‘Cringle” informed me that YacutTiNne, being 
printed on shiny paper, is no good at all for wrapping up 
fish and so enjoys long life in remote corners of the world. 


I find that I’m to be included in the crew of Latifa in the 
Fastnet Race. The subject was broached over a few tall rum 
drinks at Benny Peniston’s place in Bermuda a year ago, 
when Mike Mason, Latifa’s owner, said that he would like 
me to navigate her so that in case he lost he would have a 
good alibi. Getting down to cases, however, it appears that 
he’s not that much of a gambler and will do his own navi- 
gating. I’ll be a good sport and tell him when I see breakers 
ahead. Others in the crew are Gerald Garrard, who sailed 
across in Latifa last summer, Dick Buckley and Cyril 
Holland-Martin, veterans of Jolie Brise’s first Western 
Ocean loop, and Rod Stephens, who, like me, will be en- 
joying a busman’s holiday . . . . So I expect to be in safe 
hands. 


Six years ago, when the British were able to scrape up 
only three entrants to meet the invasion of three. American 
yachts, it was my considered opinion that the Fastnet Race 
in particular and British ocean racing in general were sunk. 
It certainly was a lousy opinion. Just now the Island Sailing 
Club of Cowes started 76 yachts in its 52-mile race around 
the Isle of Wight, while in two other races of the same 

(Continued on page 104) 
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’ The Cape May Race was mostly windward work. DeCoursey Fales’ “Nina,” close-winded for a 
schooner, hung on to the leaders gamely. Right, R. J. Schaefer’s ‘‘Edlu”” came home a winner 


RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 


“Edlu Il” Wins Cape May Cup 


ORKING through light head breezes for 

fifty-two hours all the way from New- 
port to Five Fathom Bank Lightship, off 
Cape May, only to have the wind shift sud- 
denly to northeast a few hours after she had 
turned the mark and headed homeward, the 
yawl Edlu II, sailed by her owner ‘‘ Rudy” 
Schaefer, led a classy fleet of six yachts to 
annex the Cape May Cup, one of the two 
New York Yacht Club’s ocean racing tro- 
phies. It was a hard thrash in rising seas all 
the way back to Montauk. 

An hour and a half behind Edlu, Spencer 
Berger’s Mandoo II crossed the finish line 
just as the eastern sky was lightening for the 
coming day, the distance between the two 
yachts being not as great as the difference 
in time would indicate, owing to the failing 
wind with a head tide and a confused sea. 
Then, seven hours behind Mandoo, came the 
schooner Nifia, now owned by DeCoursey 
Fales, and over a day later the little Apache, 
a New York “32” owned and sailed by 
Charles F. (‘‘Bubbles””) Havemeyer. Due to 
almost continuous head winds throughout 
the long course of 403 nautical miles, it had 
been a hard, tiring race. 

This race was the first that had been sailed 
for the venerable trophy (it was put up in 
1872 by James Gordon Bennet) since 1921, 
when the schooner Sonnica, owned by H. 8S. 
Shonnard, won it. 

As the race was open only to yachts. en- 
rolled in the New York Yacht Club, the fleet 
was not a large one, only six boats showing 
up at the starting line between the Brenton 
Reef Lightship and the U. 8. Coast Guard 
Cutter Pontchartrain. It was headed in size 
by Henry C. Taylor’s yawl Baruna, winner 
of the last Bermuda Race. There were two 


other yawls, the Edlu IJ and Mandoo IJ; 
two schooners, Vice-Commodore George E. 
Roosevelt’s Mistress and the veteran Nifia, 
with her staysail rig; and one sloop, the little 
32-foot class Apache, whose game owner and 
crew were in for quite a sail. 

The fleet found a light SW wind off the 
lightship at 10:30 a.m., June 15th, which was 
right on the nose, a smooth sea and a bright 
sun. After crossing, all the contestants tacked 
in towards the Narragansett. shore, looking 
for a fresher breeze. Before reaching Point 
Jude, Baruna had worked into the lead, 
closely followed by Edlu and Nifia who, in 
addition to DeCoursey Fales, had her former 
owner and skipper, Paul Hammond, aboard. 
At Point Judith, Mandoo stood to the west- 
ward of the others, off towards Block Island, 
while Mistress made a long board on the star- 
board tack headed seaward. 

About 8:00 p.m. the first night, the wind 
freshened to some fifteen knots’ strength but 
hung in the southwesterly quadrant so that 
most, if not all, of the yachts tacked along 
the Long Island beach. Baruna was leading 
those in sight of her at dark but Edlu ap- 
parently took a longer tack offshore than the 
others at this stage of the race. Soon after 
midnight, Baruna carried away the tang to 
the jibstay on which she was carrying her 
Genoa and broke the block. After sending a 
man aloft and finding it couldn’t be fixed, she 
kept on under staysail and main, and next 
morning withdrew and bore up for New York. 

The rest of the fleet beat on down the 
Jersey coast in light head airs, interspersed 
with some calm spots and fog during the 
night. Nifia hung on to the big yawls gamely, 
being remarkably close-winded for a schooner. 
It was over two days after the start before the 
leaders sighted the turning mark, Five 
Fathom Bank Lightship, off which the 


Pontchartrain, carrying the race committee, 
was anchored. They rounded in this order on 
June 17th: Edlu II, 12:20 p.m.; Mandoo I, 
1:16; Nina, 3:08; Mistress, 6:58; and Apache, 
7:37 p.m. After passing the lightship, Mis- 
tress put in at Cape May to land a,sick mem- 
ber of the crew and withdrew from the race. 

The first yachts around broke out para- 
chutes for an easy run back, only to be bit- 
terly disappointed a few hours later when the 
wind suddenly shifted to north in a squall 
which caught the boats with parachutes 
aloft. Hauling to northeast, again dead on the 
nose, the wind hardened rapidly and the sea 
made up with incredible swiftness. By dark, 
mainsails had to come down and be replaced 
either by trysails or reefed sails. It was a 
hard, wet night the crews of the racing boats 
put in but by morning the wind had hauled 
still farther to the east so that the yachts 
could lay up nearer the course, though the sea 
was still high. It blew hard during the night, 
those yachts farthest to the east getting it the 
worse. Edlu had driven offshore for two 
hours and, when the shift to the east came, 
was in the best position to profit by it. 

From then on it was ‘‘pretty much of the 
same,”’ although by Sunday evening the wind 
had moderated and gone to south of east. 
And they finished at these times: Ediu IT, 
2:15:20 a.m.; Mandoo IT, 3:48:20 a.m.; Nina, 
10:59:49 a.m. (all July 19th); Apache, 12:31 
p.m., July 20th. The elapsed and corrected 
times follow: 


Elapsed Corrected 
Yacht and Owner Time Allowance Time 
Edlu IT, R. J. Schaefer 87:45:20 14:01:00 73:44:20 
Mandoo II, D. Spencer : 
Berger 89:18:20 13:33:52 75:44:28 
Nifia, DeCoursey Fales 96:29:49 14:31:17 81:58:32 
Apache, C. F. Havemeyer 122:01:00 21:25:26 100:35:34 


In addition to winning the Cape May Cup, 
Edlu II took the prizes presented by Paul 
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Hammond for the first yacht to finish and the 
first cutter or yawl on corrected time. Nifia 
won the prize presented by Commodore E. 
Townsend Irvin for the first schooner or 
ketch with the best corrected time. 

The U.S. Coast Guard generously detailed 
the cutter Pontchartrain to follow the race 
and Walter L. Coursen, Chairman of the 
Race Committee, was enabled to follow the 
progress of the fleet from her. 

+ + + 


Off for Honolulu! 


[N 1906, Commodore Clarence W. MacFar- 

lane sailed the schooner La Paloma from 
Honolulu to San Francisco, expecting to race 
back to the Islands. Finding San Francisco 
in ashes, he turned south to Los Angeles for 
competition and, since then, the race has 
been started from Southern California. On 





Pan Pacific Press 
Commodore Clarence W. MacFarlane who 


sailedsthe first race in 1906, was the hon- 
orary starter of the 1939 Honolulu Race 





Crown Prince Olav of Norway on the deck of 
“Moose,” the ‘‘30-Square’”’ which he sailed 
Marblehead, July 4th 


to victory at 





H. S. Vanderbilt's “Vim” leading T. O. M. Sopwith’s “Tomahawk” 






















Douglas Went 


and the other “‘Twelves” off Harwich in her first race in British waters 


July 4th, at 3:00 p.m., 1939, he was honorary 
starter when 26 fine yachts, ranging from the 
110-foot schooner Geoanna to the 36-foot 
cutter Kia Ora, began the 2085-mile race to 
Honolulu. It is expected that this year’s 
contest will see a new record established for 
the course, the present mark being the one 
set in 1923 by the 106-foot schooner Mariner 
of 2187 miles in 11 days 14 hours 46 minutes. 
At the start, the strong winds of the 
preceding week had faded to light airs and 
the edges of a fog drifted about the starting 
line. The new yawl Chubasco set the pace at 
the start with Odyssey and Blitzen on her 
heels, the latter, with her huge Genoa, 
suggesting a Six-Metre in rig. Pajara, Dorade, 
Circe and Seaweed were traveling fast too. 
Telephone messages from Contender on 
July 9th said that she and Odyssey were about 
even, some 500 miles out, with Blitzen near 
but out of sight astern. F.P.S. 


+ + + 


Power Squadron Marine Parade 


JUNE 17th and 18th were red letter days for 

several of the eastern units of the United 
States Power Squadrons. The occasion was a 
rendezvous and marine parade, held at the 
Port Washington Yacht Club and on the 
waters of Manhasset Bay. 

All day Saturday, skippers from the New 
York, North River, Brooklyn, Staten Island, 
South Shore, Bayside, Neptune, Northern 
New Jersey, Westchester, Norwalk, Housa- 
tonic and Hartford Squadrons were dropping 
their anchors off the club and by evening 
some 340 members and guests were on hand. 

The’ parade was held at noon on Sunday 
and was reviewed from Chief Commander 


Arthur Middleton’s flagship Royaltie by her 
owner, Captain A. C. Scott, U. S. N., and 
Mrs. Scott, and Mr. and Mrs. Harold A. 
Baker. The Coast Guard cutter Mohawk, 
under Commander Hall, also reviewed the 
squadrons on parade. 

Over one hundred yachts owned by squad- 
ron members participated and the procession 
took over an hour to pass the reviewing 
vessels. Each unit was led by its commander. 


+ + + 


U. J. (Sport) Herrmann 


N THE death last month of U. J. (Sport) 
Herrmann, yachting on the Great Lakes 
lost one of its most ardent and colorful dev- 
otees. His end came suddenly as the result 
of an automobile accident near Sturgeon Bay, 
Wisconsin, where he was going to join his 
yacht Swastika. He was 67 years of age. 

While yachting was one of Mr. Herrmann’s 
major hobbies, he came by his sobriquet 
“Sport”’ as the result of his intense interest 
in every kind of sport — hunting, fishing, 
baseball, etc. Although best known, perhaps, 
around Chicago as the former owner of the 
old Cort Theatre, and in Boston as the one- 
time part-owner of the Boston Red Sox, he 
will be chiefly remembered in yachting circles 
as an ardent sailor, during the last 16 years of 
his life cruising in his Hand-designed 
schooner mentioned above. In 1923 he sailed 
the Bermuda Race with William H. Hand in 
the latter’s Black Hawk. 

“‘Sport”’ Herrmann came by his love of the 
sea naturally enough, his father being the late 
Charles Herrmann, owner and master of the 
commercial schooner Surprise. Several of 
Mr. Herrmann’s adventurous trips were made 
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in the yacht Mizpah in company with Com- 
mander E. F. McDonald, his close friend. In 
1923, when Commander McDonald was in 
command of the steamship Peary which was 
a part of the Donald B. MacMillan Arctic 
Expedition of that year, Herrmann ac- 
_companied him North. 


+ + + 


St. Paul’s Wins Interscholastics 


EVENTEEN school crews gathered at 
Marion, Mass., June 26th-29th, to com- 
pete for the Mallory Trophy, awarded an- 
nually to the interscholastic yachting cham- 
pion. When the smoke from the final gun of 
the three-day series had blown clear, St. 
Paul’s had nosed out Loomis to win. 

The seventeen schools were divided into 
two divisions of eight and nine entrants, each 
division sailing three elimination races, with 
the three top boats from each group then 
entering a three-race final. After one day of a 
northeast blow, which disabled four boats 
and made it impossible to start a single race, 
and a morning of airs so light that the time 
limit was exceeded in the first attempt to 
sail, the breeze settled down to the prevailing 
sou’wester of Buzzards Bay. For the re- 
mainder of the series, a steady wind of from 
ten to fifteen knots made excellent racing. 

After two days of elimination racing, the 
weaker crews had been weeded out and the 
decks were cleared for the really keen racing 
which followed. The following six schools 
qualified and entered the three-race finals: 
Belmont Hill, Hotchkiss, St. Paul’s, St. 
George’s, Loomis and Cheshire. 

The first race was over a windward-leeward 
course of four and one-half miles, sailed in a 
15-knot sou’wester which held strong and 
true for all three races. At the start, it was 
evident that a close series was in the offing as 
all six boats hit the gun almost together. 
John Fitch, of St. George’s, had perhaps the 
best start, being at the leeward end of the 
line, with Jim Stanton, of Cheshire, next in 
line up to windward. But Dick Mechem, of 
St. Paul’s, soon got his boat moving fast in the 
choppy sea and took the lead, followed 
closely by Pete Ogilby, of Loomis. St. Paul’s 
rounded the weather mark first, a length 
ahead of Loomis, with Hotchkiss, sailed by 
Michael Griggs, two lengths back; Cheshire 
and St. George’s rounded fifth and sixth. 


The order to the finish remained unchanged 
and the second race, over a five-mile wind- 
ward-leeward-windward course, soon got un- 
der way with St. Paul’s starting with a 114- 
point lead over Loomis. Once again there was 
a close start, with Ogilby, of Loomis, a bit in 
front and managing to maintain a slight lead 
throughout most of the first windward leg. 
When they squared away for the second 
mark, there was a bare 18 seconds between 
the first five boats. Largely because of fast 
spinnaker work by Lyman Ogilby and Ben 
Johnson, Loomis held the lead on the run, 
but, on the beat to the finish, Jim Stanton 
walked away to win for Cheshire by a wide 
margin. Meanwhile, Loomis and St. Paul’s 
were having a regular dog fight for second 
place, making it a match race the whole way 
with Loomis slipping across two lengths in 
the lead to snatch second and come within a 
quarter point of St. Paul’s which, by virtue 
of a first and a third, still held a slight lead. 

The stage was now set for a dramatic 
finale, with St. Paul’s and Loomis the chief 
actors and Cheshire just close enough to be 
a threat. Loomis got the start to leeward but, 
when Ogilby tacked over a few minutes later, 
he found himself just behind Mechem who 
covered him so effectively for the rest of the 
windward leg that Loomis rounded a poor 
fifth while St. Paul’s was up in second place, 
just behind Cheshire. 

At the leeward mark, St. Paul’s rounded 
first, getting a last minute overlap on 
Cheshire, with Loomis still fifth, a full minute 
astern. At this point, the series seemed to be 
in the bag for St. Paul’s but Belmont soon 
passed them and Mechem, by tacking eight 
times in the course of a few minutes in an 
effort to pass Ellis, of Belmont, lost so much 
ground that, when they came together half 
way upwind, Loomis, which had been going 
well all the time, crossed St. Paul’s by a few 
feet. From then on to within fifty yards of the 
finish, Loomis held a scant lead over St. 
Paul’s and seemed to be on the way to win- 
ning the series. With only a few yards to go, 
however, Loomis pounded heavily into a 
steep sea, Mechem.rapped through it and, 
with full way on, passed Ogilby in the last 
ten yards to win second place in this race by 
a matter of inches and thereby capture the 
series by 1144 points from Loomis, with 
Cheshire third. 

After such a finish, anything more might 
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seem like an anti-climax but the grand work 
of Stuart L. Bullivant, chairman of the race 
committee and organizer of the entire event, 
should not go without mention. 

The point score and crew roster of the six 
crews in the finals follow: 


School Skipper and Crew Points 
St. Paul’s: Richard Mechem, Frederick 
Dent, John Lindsay 154 


Loomis: Peter B. Ogilby, Lyman C. 
Ogilby, Benjamin P. Johnson 14 
Cheshire Academy: James Stanton, 


Charles Clucas, James Breakey 114 
Belmont Hill: Alexander Ellis, Jr., C. 

Fessenden Morse, 3rd., Robert Bald- 

win, Jr. 10% 
Hotchkiss: Michael Griggs, John W. 

Oelsner, H. James Coombe 9 
St. Georges: John Cecil Fitch, John C. 

Bullard, Royozo Arai 4 

+ + + 


School and College Outboard Races 


NEITHER wind, rough water nor the com- 
bined efforts of the best amateur out- 
board jockeys in the country could prevent 
Gar Wood, Jr., a chip off the old speed block 
if ever there was one, from spread-eagling the 
field in the tenth annual national intercol- 
legiate outboard championships at Montauk 
Point the week-end of June 24th-25th. Com- 
peting for the University of Tulsa, Wood 
broke the intercollegiate records in Classes A, 
B and C and came within the width of a cat’s 
whisker of two world standards. He won the 
Class A title in three straight heats; took the 
Class B prize with two firsts and a third; 
capsized in the third heat of Class C after 
winning the first two, and capped these 
efforts with a second in the handicap event. 
All of this added up in points to 3,325 and 
made young Wood the intercollegiate cham- 
pion. In the runner-up position was Clinton 
R. Ferguson, the Hobart freshman who used 
to divide schoolboy titles with Wood. Fer- 
guson, by virtue of some reckless rough water 
driving, ran up 2,775 points. In third place 
was the defending champion, Arthur 
Wullschleger, of Cornell, with 2,167 points. 
Another former title holder, James W. 
Mullen, II, of Princeton, wound up fourth 
with 1908. 
The Eastern Intercollegiate Outboard As- 
sociation, which conducted the regatta under 
the sponsorship of the Montauk Yacht Club, 





Loomis and St. Paul’s crews, runner up and winner in the Interscholastics. Loomis crew, (left) Peter B. Ogilby, 
Lyman C. Ogilby and Benjamin P. Johnson; St. Paul’s, Richard Mechem, Frederick Dent and John Lindsay 
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put on a good show despite the fresh south- 
erly and easterly winds that whipped Lake 
Montauk into such a lather that it was ex- 
tremely uncomfortable, not to say dangerous. 

In the ranks of the competitors was every 
national amateur champion and half a dozen 
others who have kept their names near the 
top of the list in recent years. The college 
section was not long on quantity but rarely 
has there been more quality crammed into 
one outboard spot. The interscholastic divi- 
sion was a disappointment. 

So, outside of the Midget Class, the inter- 
scholastic division comprised Frank Des- 
mond, of Canterbury School, and Teddy 
Arnstein, of Manlius. Desmond won the A, B 
and C races and piled up a championship 
total of 3500 points to 2200 for Arnstein. 
Paul Birbarie, of Branford (Conn.) High 
School, repeated his 1938 victory in the 
Midget Invitation with two of the three 
Defibaugh sisters, Irene and Betty, taking 
second and third places. Fourth place went 
to Miss Clara Bell, of Radcliffe. 

A freshening southerly that lumped up the 
lake Saturday afternoon caused the post- 
ponement of the first day’s program after the 
Class A races and the first heat of the Midget 
Special had been run. The boys and girls 
started early on Sunday morning to clean up 
their schedule and enjoyed splendid racing 
conditions until another afternoon wind shift 
turned a gentle northerly into a hefty north- 
easter. The water became so rough that the 
last events on the program were cut to one 
heat and the Proud Papas’ race was elimi- 
nated. 

Wood’s Class A record, made in the first 
heat on Saturday, before it really got bad, 
was 42.037 m.p.h. His Class B and Class C 
figures of 48.754 and 53.731 m.p.h., respec- 
tively, were turned in on Sunday and were 
extremely close to the world standards in 
those categories. Smoother water would have 
allowed those records to be broken. 


CoLLEGE DIVvISION 
Cuass A: Won by Gar Wood, Jr., Tulsa Univer- 
sity, 1200 points; Arthur Wullschleger, Cornell, 
619. Best heat: 42.037 m.p.h. (Wood), new 
college record. 













































Cuass B: Won by Wood, 1025 points; Ferguson, 
925. Best heat: 48.754 m.p.h. (Wood), new 
college record. 

Ciass C: Won by Wullschleger, 900 points; 
Ferguson, 850. Best heat: 53.731 m.p.h. 
(Wood), new college record. 

HanpicaP: Won by Ferguson, 400 points; 
Wood, 300; Wullschleger, 225. 


Scuoot Division 
Cuass A: Won by Frank Desmond, Canterbury, 
1200 points; Paul Birbarie, Branford (Conn.) 
High, 525. Best heat: 37.626 m.p.h. (Desmond). 
Ciass B: Won by Desmond, 1100 points; 
Arnstein, 1000. Best heat: 38.927 m.p.h. 
(Desmond). 
Crass C: Won by Desmond, 1200 points; 
Arnstein, 900. Best heat: 45.685 m.p.h. (Des- 
mond). 
HanpicaP: Won by Irene Defibaugh, Caesar 
Rodney High, Camden-Wyoming, Del.; Rich- 
ard McFayden, Essex (N. J.) Vocational. 


SpeciaL EvENtTs 
Mincet Invitation: Won by Paul Birbarie, 
Branford (Conn.) High, 800 points; Irene 
Defibaugh, 600. Best heat: 30.896 m.p.h. 
(Birbarie). 
Atumni Mipe@et: Won by Donald Whitfield, 
Montclair ’30; G. Reynolds Rowe, Colgate ’31. 
Winning speed, 24.077 m.p.h. 
Atumni Hanpicap: Won by Thomas Tyson, 
Stevens Tech ’37; Gerard B. Sheeran, St. 
Francis ’35; C. Ward Frauenthal, N.Y.U. ’29. 
Crass B Consouation: won by Fred Rowse, 
Hofstra; Jack Clarke, Williams. 
Crass A Consouation: Won by Dick Stover, 
Williams. 

Everett B. Morris 


+ + + 


American Y. C. Racing Cruise 


THE change of date of the American Yacht 
Club’s cruise from August to June, and its 
divorce from the New York Yacht Club 
Cruise, which used to immediately precede it, 
reduced the number of boats on this year’s 
American cruise but failed to spoil either the 
enjoyment of those who took part or the 
quality of competition. 
With an average of twenty-one boats — 
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Left, Frank Desmond, of Canterbury School, 

was the individual interscholastic winner at 

Lake Montauk, June 24th-25th. Above, 

Gar Wood, Jr., watching salvage operations 
on his Class C racer 


about half the number of last year — there 
was good racing in every class every day and 
lots of fun in port after each run. 

The fleet left Rye June 18th, bound for 
Port Jefferson in a fresh easterly which, as 
the day wore on, faded to a whisper. Roy 
Manny’s Night Wind, fastest of the whole 
fleet, didn’t finish until five o’clock and the 
last small cruising boats didn’t make it until 
after ten. 

Next day, the weather made up for its 
Sunday calm by giving a grand reach across 
to Duck Island with a southeasterly breeze, 
and making short work of a 31-mile run that 
has frequently kept the fleet out half the 
night in past years. Fog gummed things up 
on the third day and Commodore George V. 
Smith and the race committee, headed by 
Fred Hibberd, finally decided, and wisely, to 
signal the fleet to proceed at will to Shelter 
Island. In Gardiners Bay, they found sun 
and a sou’wester. 

Next day, part of the fleet remained at 
anchor in Deering Harbor while the rest, with 
a few of the local craft, sailed a race in Gardi- 
ners Bay in light and variable airs. The final 
eastward run was to New London, only about 
fifteen miles in a failing easterly breeze. 

On all these runs the Cruising Rule Class, 
which included such yachts as Windigo, 
Avanti, Dorothy Q, three or four 32-footers 
and a few other craft, was the biggest with 
nine or ten boats, and the honors were well 
spread around. Ralph Manny’s 32-footer 
Swell won the first run; Walter Rothschild’s 
yawl Avanti, the second; Frank Bissell’s 
yawl Dorothy Q won the Gardiners Bay race 
while Jack Shethar’s Valencia took the 
Thirty-two’s in a separate class; and Henry 
Sears’ Actaea, joining the fleet for the one 
run from Shelter Island to New London, 
took first place that day. 

In the division for larger yachts measured 
under the Universal Rule, Night Wind won 
the first run and Rowe Metcalf’s Sachem 
the next two, actually finishing ahead of the 
bigger Night Wind at Duck Island with a 
fine close-reaching combination of forestay- 
sail and big “quad” outpulling the Twelve- 
Metre’s Genoa. 
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In the small Universal Rule Division, 
George Hubbard’s old centerboarder Aria 
won the first run; John Starkweather’s Inter- 
national Class sloop Freya, the second run 
and the Bay race; and Bill Corwin’s Atlantic 
the run to New London. In the nondescript 
cruising class of small boats, racing to a home- 
‘ made rule, Ted Blake’s Alden cutter Drake’s 
Drum took the first two runs and C. F. 
Hansel’s yawl Varuna, the Bay race. 

When the fleet reassembled at New London 
the day after the Yale-Harvard races and 
started its 78-mile final run back to Rye, it 
was half a different fleet. Some of the boats 
had gone on for the Marblehead Race or 
dispersed to nearby home ports, and their 
places were taken by others recruited at New 
London. 

The fleet started at noon in a light 
sou’wester, which later freshened, and bucked 
head wind and occasional squalls and rain 
all the way home. DeCoursey Fales’ schooner 
Nifia joined the Cruising Rule Class and led 
it and everybody else on the beat down the 
Sound, finishing around 1:30 next morning 
with the Twelve-Metre Night Wind and 
Sachem astern. 

Walter Wheeler’s Class Q sloop Cotton 
Blossom, 1938 Astor Cup winner, clung to the 
heels of Night Wind and Sachem all the way 
home and beat them by about fifty-six min- 
utes corrected time in the big Universal Rule 
Class, while the little Aria handed out a two- 
hour beating to her rivals Freya and Rosie, In 
the small cruising class, an Islander, Dixie 
IV, which had been delivered to her owner, 
young Dicky Owen, at New London only a 
couple of days before, trimmed the bigger 
boats on time allowance in her maiden effort. 

WiuraM H. Tayior 





“Lucky Star” Takes Lambert Trophy 


MONG many high spots in the Eastern 
" ” Yacht Club’s fifth annual long-distance 
race around Cape Cod from New London to 
Marblehead for the Gerard Barnes Lambert 
Trophy, the triumph of Richard O. H. Hill’s 
little cutter Lucky Star, from Larchmont, 
was outstanding. 

Lucky Star was the smallest boat in a rec- 
ord fleet of 33 starters, a list of entries that 
included some of the finest and fastest ocean 
racers on the Atlantic seaboard. In the East- 
ern’s 171-mile jaunt, Lucky Star and her 
sister Coastwise Cruisers, Sema and Dawnell 
IT, took first, fourth, and seventh positions 
on corrected time. 

The other major honors in the sporty 
battle over the Shoals were taken by Walter 
N. Rothschild’s Avanti in Class B which, 
finishing half an hour astern of the big Ba- 
runa, appeared to be the winner for several 
hours until Lucky Star came sailing home 
shortly after 7:15 p.m. on June 25th, and 
by Morris F. LaCroix’s Seawanhaka schponer 
Mariann. Avanti took second place 36 min- 
utes, 39 seconds astern of Lucky Star and 
won the Class B prize for sloops and yawls 
over 30 feet rating, while Mariann was a 
surprise winner in Class. A. 

The trip around Cape Cod, while not as 
fast as some recent passages, was sailed in 
strong and light breezes, in fog and fair 
weather. The finest fleet the Eastern has 
sent over the course in the present renewal 
of the New London-Marblehead Race left 
Sarah’s Ledge Buoy on the morning of June 
24th in a NNW wind of rail breeze strength. 

However, in Block Island Sound the breeze 
swung into the southeast and this wind, of 


me 
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about 10 to 12 knots’ strength, prevailed 
until several hours after sunset. All this time, 
Henry C. Taylor’s big yawl Baruna was 
leading the fleet, with the ketch Tioga, 
scratch boat, in second place, as four more 
craft, the new Tioga Too, Avanti, White 
Lady, and Actaea, fought a see-saw battle 
for third place. 

Passing West Chop in the late afternoon, 
Baruna had about 17 minutes on Tioga while 
the slippery new Tioga Too appeared to be 
well inside her allowance. Racing over the 
Shoals towards the Slue and its lightships, 
the leaders were logging seven to eight knots. 

Shortly after 10:00 p.m., with Baruna 
and the other leaders between Handkerchief 
and Pollock Rip Lightships, fog shut in and 
soon the breeze died to a zephyr. All hands 
agree that up to this time Tioga Too had 
the race in her locker, but now things began 
to happen in the fog and darkness. 

Hugging the beach up the back of Cape 
Cod, Walter Rothschild did a fine night 
sailing job with Avanti, for when dawn broke 
off the Highlands the gray yawl was leading 
the pack a quarter-mile ahead and to wind- 
ward of Baruna. Once daylight disclosed the 
situation, Baruna headed inshore to gain the 
land breeze which had helped Avanti and, 
before Peaked Hill Bar had been passed, 
the Cold Spring Harbor craft was in front. 

After the night of drifting, Sunday brought 
light northeasterly winds for the long, slow 
45-mile haul across Massachusetts Bay. 
Baruna and Avanti passed Peaked Hill about 
9:30 a.m. and it was 2:13 p.m. when the 
big black yawl swept across the line to get 
the gun with an elapsed time of 29:33:11. 
However, Avanti was right on her heels, only 
28 minutes astern and well within her "big 
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“Tioga Too,” Harry K. Noyes’ new Alden designed yawl. She finished third in Class B in the New 
London — Marblehead Race. “Lucky Star,” R. O. H. Hill’s Coastwise Cruiser (right), was the winner 
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Howard Johnson’s “‘Do-Ho,” an Elco 53-foot motor yacht, finished 55 seconds astern of “Trim 
Too” in the June 17th race from Boston to Gloucester. Right, Commodore Stanley W. Ferguson 
and Captain John Johannsen on the bridge of “Trim Too” 


allowance, as Tioga, Actaea, Mariann, and 
White Lady followed across in short order. 

Tioga Too, whose hopes were killed by 
staying offshore up the back of the Cape, and 
Dorothy Q, which came up fast to scare the 
leaders as she took second prize in Class B, 
were next home. Avanti seemed safe until 
near sunset when sails of Class C contestants 
began to dot the horizon and cause uneasiness 
on the Rothschild yawl and shortly it was 
known that Dick Hill and his crew had done 
a grand job and Lucky Star had saved her 
time to win the Lambert Trophy. 

The times of the winners were: 


Elapsed Corrected 
Class Time Time 
Lucky Star C 34:26:29 26:36:01 
Avanti B 30:01:47 27:12:40 
Mariann A 30:44:28 29:04:01 
+ + + 


“Anita” Again Wins Block Island Race 


T’S too bad that the New York Athletic 

Club hasn’t a perpetual trophy for its 
Block Island Race, so that the names of 
George Granbery and his sloop Anita could 
be inscribed thereon in large letters, with 
some suitable sentiment such as “That 
man’s here again.” 

Granbery breezed into Block Island Salt 
Pond on July 8th, at the helm of Anita, to 
win the 100-mile sailing race for the fifth 
time in a space of nine years. Furthermore, in 
his non-winning years during that span, he 
finished second three times and his worst 
showing was in the slow all-windward race 
of 1937 when he got no better than third. 
Considering that this record is a continuous 
one, covering exactly the period Granbery 
has been sailing Anita, and that it was made 
in nine races in all kinds of weather, against 
fleets that included everything from fast 
Universal Rule racing machines to chunky 
little cruisers that got big time allowances 
even from Anita, it’s quite a record. 

It’s partly Granbery, partly the crew and 
partly Anita, of course. The veteran New 
Rochelle skipper has been sailing up and 
down Long Island Sound for forty-odd years, 
man and boy, and has a pretty good idea how 


to do it. Sometimes, when the weather has 
been fluky, he has combed the beach, tucking 
Anita’s centerboard up in its trunk, and 
scooted down the Long Island shore, dodging 
boulders, ducking head tides and hanging 
onto a shore breeze while bigger and faster 
boats went backward offshore. But this year, 
and last year, it was just straight sailing. 
The wind was southerly all the way, southeast 
for a time, more westerly at other times. 
They carried a spinnaker for six hours and 
were never hard on the wind at any time. 

In a fleet of 24 starters, Anita was sixth 
boat to finish and on corrected time she beat 
the second boat by two seconds less than an 
even hour. Second place went to Charles 8S. 
Kelley’s Alden cruising yaw] Jinz, from the 
New Bedford Y.C., a boat which also finished 
up in the money last year. Aria, whose 
skipper, George Hubbard, and his crew, 
started with a firm determination to beat 
Granbery or bust this time, didn’t do either 
but they managed to stay ahead of Anita 
from the start off Execution at 8:00 p.m. 
until well after dark, when Anita got by 
them. On corrected time, Aria finished only a 
little over seven minutes behind Jinz, and 
a period of twenty minutes behind Aria 
covered the next four boats in the fleet— 
Rudolph Lowenstein’s cruising ketch Soera- 
baya, Wells Hobler’s cruising sloop Amitie, 
George Hoffman’s Class R sloop Pollyanna 
and John Markell’s fast cruising sloop Lone 
Star, from Gibson Island. 

It was the New York Athletic Club’s 
thirty-fourth annual race to Block Island, 
and it may be that within another 34 years 
somebody will realize a cherished ambition 
and beat Granbery. As a matter of fact, two 
boats that sailed in this year’s race have won 
the race before in two of Granbery’s off years. 
Walter Wheeler’s Class Q sloop Cotton Blos- 
som — first to finish this year in 13 hours, 40 
mins., 45 secs., and eighth on corrected time, 
won two years ago, and Seward deHart’s 
schooner Rissa finished first in 1932. 

Coincident with the sailing race, the New 
York A.C. ran its thirtieth annual motor 
cruiser race to Block Island, a problem in 
applied piloting run on the predicted log 
basis, in which three boats tied with the 
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excellent record of only twelve minutes total 
error in passing the dozen control points 
along the way. 

A check-up of the figures in the motor 
cruiser event after the finish, revealed L. M. 
Kissling’s Santoy as the winner, as her 12 
minutes’ error was smaller, in proportion to 
her total elapsed time, than that of Telsie V, 
which, like Santoy, had a 12-minute error 
but which made the trip in nearly two hours 
less time, this making the 12 minutes a 
higher percentage of error. 

Wo. H. Taytor 





Richard H. Anthony Photos 
Express Cruisers Race 


N ADDITION to the usual festivities 
around Boston, two express cruisers staged 
a close and exciting race on June 17th, the 
Anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. 
The boats were Stanley W. Ferguson’s Trim 
Too, a 50-footer designed by Eldredge- 
McInnis, and Howard D. Johnson’s 53-foot 
Eleo cruiser Do-Ho. Each is powered with a 
pair of Hall-Scott 250 hp. Invader engines, 
turning 20” by 18” Equi-Poise propellers and 
giving a smooth water speed of 25 to 26 m.p.h. 
The race was for a suitable salty prize and a 
side bet of $1500, the winner to donate it to 
the Central New England Regatta Associa- 
tion to help defray the expenses of its regatta 
July 29th and 30th: The rules reverted to the 
early days, ‘no holds barred,” permitting 
everything except removal of permanent 
built-in woodwork and equipment; pot lead, 
“goose grease’? and anything helpful was 
OK. There were no restrictions on combusti- 
ble load and the minimum of eight as a 
crew was to be carried. 

The course was from Hull Gut and along 
Nantasket Beach to Black Rock, thence to 
Rocky Neck inside the harbor of Gloucester; 
the distance was about 32 statute miles. The 
start was at 2:00 p.m., just before high water. 
There was a heavy sea running and a 25- 
mile nor’wester, with poor visibility owing 
to a fog which lifted just before the start. 

Trim Too took the lead at the start and 
increased it slightly through the race, finish- 
ing in 1 hour 24 minutes and 30 seconds, 55 
seconds ahead of Do-Ho. The winner’s 
average speed was 22.8 m.p.h., excellent 
going under the unfavorable conditions. A 
number of other fast cruisers accompanied 
the racers and a rendezvous was held at 
Gloucester where prizes were awarded. 

It is possible that this race will be an annual 
event with additional entries and over a 
longer course. A code of rules and handicaps 
is being developed by the Central New 
England Regatta Association. W.J. Mol. 
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EDITORIAL 


American “Six” Invades the Baltic 


ITH the shipping of what is undoubtedly our fastest 

Six-Metre yacht, the Goose, to Finland on the deck of 
a freighter late in June, American yachtsmen are undertak- 
ing a most unusual expedition, viz., defending in foreign 
waters a cup they won abroad in 1936 and have successfully 
defended here in two races against a fleet of foreign challeng- 
ers. It was a gracious thing for a club holding so important 
a trophy as the Scandinavian Gold Cup voluntarily to re- 
linquish its rights to hold it until it was won back in the 
Club’s home waters by a foreign challenger. But, after the 
Scandinavians had sent three yachts here in 1937 and 
(with the British) four in 1938, the holding club, the Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian, and the North American Yacht Rac- 
ing Union, decided that it would be for the best interests of 
the sport if they would reciprocate and repay these visits 
by offering to send a “Six” abroad to defend this year. 
The Scandinavians accepted and named Finland as the 
country where the races would be sailed. So Goose is on her 
way to try to bring the cup back to Seawanhaka, whose 
members hope to defend it here again in 1940. 

Following Goose went her owner, George Nichols, who 
sailed her so successfully in the Gold Cup races last Septem- 
ber. As crew, he is taking Henry S. and Walter J. Taylor, and 
his son and daughter, George and Jane Nichols. And if 
Herr Hitler allows a peaceful summer in the Baltic, the com- 
petition Goose will meet will be keen, for most of the 
northern European countries will have a challenger at the 
line for this, their most prized trophy. Norway will be repre- 
sented in the series by the Norna VI, of which Prince Olav, 
who has recently been visiting the United States, is part 
owner. 

American yachtsmen, we are sure, will applaud the spirit 
which prompted the shifting of the scene to the home waters 
of the trophy, and wish Goose and her crew the best of luck. 


+ + + 


Visit of the Norwegian Crown Prince 


PEAKING of Crown Prince Olav, who sailed for Norway 

early in July after a visit of over two months in this 
country, it is a matter of real regret that his schedule while 
here did not give him more of an opportunity to meet 
American yachtsmen. The Crown Prince is an ardent sailor 
and on several occasions he has sent his own Six-Metre yacht 
to this country to race for the Scandinavian Gold Cup. 
It would have been fitting, therefore, if his program had 
given him more time to see something of the sport in the 
United States. Strenuous efforts were made by American 
yachtsmen to have him do so, but without much success. 
At San Francisco he did sail a “Six” in one race, and at 


Marblehead he put in a day successfully sailing one of the 
“30-Squares.’”’ But on Long Island Sound, where he and his 
boats are best known, a hurried afternoon visit to Seawan- 
haka, where he was given a chance to sail the Twelve-Metre 
Seven Seas, was his only opportunity to meet those against 
whom his boats have so often sailed. His presence at one of 
the large regattas here would have meant much not only to 
American yachtsmen and to the many in this country of 
Norwegian descent who are interested in the sport and the 
sea, but also, we venture to say, to Prince Olav himself. 
Itistoo bad that those who had the arranging of his schedule 
in this country did not give more consideration to this angle 
of his visit, and thus strengthen the ties that already exist 
between the sailors of the United States and Norway. 


ae See 


New Motor Boat Equipment Bill Not Yet Law 


T THIS writing (mid-July) two bills previously introduced 

in the House and Senate providing for certain changes 

in the regulations concerning the classification and equip- 

ment of motor boats have not been passed. Several articles 

in the daily press have appeared concerning these bills and 

many yachtsmen have the impression that the provisions of 

the proposed bills have become law. This is not yet the case 

although a rewritten bill containing these provisions may yet 
be passed at this session of Congress. 

In general, the equipment bill contains nothing that is 
harmful or a burden to motor boatmen or motor boat inter- 
ests. Briefly, it divides motor propelled boats under 65 feet 
in length into four classes instead of three, as formerly. The 
new class, called Class A, comprises boats less than 16 feet 
in length. Classes one, two and three are continued as here- 
tofore. In this new Class under 16 feet, the only light required 
to be carried at night is a single white light mounted either 
at the bow or stern, and not the combination red and green 
running lights required heretofore. Class 1 would be required 
to carry the combined red and green lantern and the usual 
white light aft at a higher point than the red and green light. 

It is not often that yachtsmen are moved to protest at too 
little rather than too much in the way of equipment. But in 
the interest of safety, the one thing a boat operator wants to 
know at night is the direction in which an approaching boat 
is moving. This can best be ascertained by the red and green 
lights and not by a single white light. This has been pointed 
out to the sponsors of the bill in question but, until the meas- 
ure is passed, its final form will not be definitely known. 

Another change in the new bill is that buoyant cushions 
will not be passed as substitutes for “approved” life 
preservers. But, on the whole, the other provisions of the 
bill do not vary greatly from the present requirements. 
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The new boat carries a sail plan of 390 square feet area 


A Twin-Screw Diesel Cruiser for Long diel Yachtsman 


HIS attractive yacht was designed 

by Chester A. Nedwidek, naval archi- 
tect of Bayside, L. I., for Fred H. Walsh, 
the Commodore of the Port Wash- 
ington Yacht Club, L. I. She is now 
well advanced in construction at the 
yard of A. and R. Marshall, of Port 
Washington. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
yacht are as follows: length over all, 
53/9”; length on water line, 48’0”; 
beam, 14’5’’; draft, 4’6”. Keel and 
framing are of white oak, outside 
planking of 114” Philippine mahogany 
and decks of teak. She is Everdur 
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fastened. The deckhouse is panelled 
with plywood with mahogany trim, 
sills, ete. Below decks, the bulkheads 
are of plywood as is a great deal of the 
joinerwork. 

The power plant is a pair of 6-cylin- 
der Superior Diesel engines developing 
100 horse power each at 1600 revolu- 
tions per minute. They are fitted with 
reduction gears of 2:1 ratio and will 
drive the yacht at a speed of 14 to 15 
miles per hour. The fuel supply is 200 
gallons in welded Armco tanks and the 
fresh water tanks, of tinned copper, 
hold a total of 180 gallons. 
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There is a one-man forecastle, abaft 
which is the galley. Next is the main 
cabin, with settee berth each side and 
an adjoining toilet room. Abaft the en- 
gine room is a double stateroom and a 
bathroom with shower. A door gives 
access to the after cockpit. The deck- 
house is roomy and has a fixed seat in 
the port after corner and a movable 
seat to starboard. This may be shifted 
to form a dinette arrangement and, 
with the fixed seat, may be made up 
into a wide berth. 

The sail area is 390 square feet, in 
mainsail and jib. 





Inboard profile and accommodation plan of twin screw cruiser 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The boats have a high, narrow rig and the mast is well stayed 


“Egeria,” One of the New Lawley 225 Class 


NEW one-design class of racing 
boats for Massachusetts Bay is 
being sponsored by the Corinthian 
Yacht Club of Marblehead. The origi- 
nal idea, for a fast, handy racing boat 
that could be built at low cost, was 
evolved by C. Raymond Hunt and he 
and Frank C. Paine worked out the 
design together. Several of the class are 
under construction at the yard of 
George Lawley & Son Corporation and 
the first, Egeria, has been under sail 
for some weeks. 
To keep the cost of building as low 
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as possible, and also to keep the mainte- 
nance costs low, light displacement and 
a hull form something like that of a 
canoe were chosen. The boats are 
35’ 0” in length over all, 26’ 0’ water 
line, 5’ 0” beam and 3’ 11” draft. 
They are fitted with a bulb fin keel with 
iron plate and the rudder is of iron. 
Outside planking, deck and bulkheads 
are of plywood. The chines are rabbeted 
and the planking is set in waterproof 
glue and screw fastened. Cockpit floor 
is of teak and cockpit coaming of 
mahogany. There are two watertight 
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The hull is long and narrow yet the cockpit is roomy 


compartments, one forward and one aft. 

The rig is modern, short on the base 
and long on the hoist, and in the 
Egeria’s early trials under sail, she 
proved extremely fast. She left no wake, 
it is reported, and showed more speed 
than any of the other class boats at 
Marblehead except the Thirty-Square- 
Metres. The class name, the Lawley 
225, was originally given to designate 
the sail area, later slightly increased. The 
boats are beautifully balanced, easy to 
handle and have cockpits almost as 
large as those of the Eight-Metre Class. 
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The lines show a husky boat with short ends and fairly full sections 


The Auxiliary Cruising Cutter ““Vael’’ 


HIS cruising auxiliary is from the 

board of Frederick C. Geiger of 
Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, and is under construction at 
the yard of the Hubert S. Johnson Boat 
and Engine Works, of Bay Head, N. J. 
Her owner wishes to remain anonymous 
for the present. He will use the yacht 
chiefly in the waters along the Maine 
coast, for cruising and occasional racing. 

The principal dimensions of Vael are 
as follows: Length over all, 35’ 2”; 
length on the water line, 26’ 0’; beam, 
9’ 2’’; draft, 5’ 6’’. The lines, in general, 
show a model not unlike those of other 
craft from the same designer’s board, 
such as Tar Baby, Egret and Gaetina II. 
She has a reasonably fine entrance, 
good shoulders and a well formed run, 
considering the rather short after over- 
hang. The forefoot is cut away mod- 
erately and the rake of the rudder post 
is not excessive. Freeboard is on the 
high side, being 4’ 7” at the bow, 
including 6” bulwarks. 











————— 








Construction is of the finest materials. 
Planking is Philippine mahogany on 
steam bent white oak frames, 9’’ center 
to center. Stem, keel, deadwood, horn 
timber and beams are of white oak and 
the deck is of Burma teak. Fastenings 
throughout, as well as mast tangs and 
bolts, are of Everdur bronze. 

The working sail area is 550 square 
feet, with 30 per cent of this forward of 
the mast and the rig all inboard. The 
mast is well stayed. A permanent back- 
stay is fitted. 

The engine is a Gray 4-22 and the 
gasoline capacity is 25 gallons. Fresh 
water tanks hold 40 gallons. Tanks are 
of tinned copper. 

The arrangement plan is conventional 
and practical. Headroom is 6’ 2” in the 
main cabin and 6’ 0” in the toilet room. 
The cockpit well is over 6’ long, as 
there is no bridge deck. The engine, 
under a box, is accessible at all times 
from the galley or through the hatch in 
the cockpit floor. 
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This new 34-foot Chris-Craft is known as the 1940 Streamlined Express Cruiser 


The Latest 34-Footer From Algonac 


HIS Streamlined Express Cruiser, a 

1940 model, has just been announced 
by the Chris-Craft Corporation, of 
Algonac, Mich. She is 34’ 0” in length 
over all, 10’ 9’ beam and 2’ 6” draft. 
Framing is white oak, with 34’ Philip- 
pine mahogany batten seam side plank- 
ing and %” bottom, double planked. 
She is planned to be a fast, seaworthy 


express cruiser with comfortable living 
accommodations. 

There is a small forward cockpit, a 
bridge deck with demountable top and 
side curtains and a roomy after cockpit, 
with fish box or auxiliary ice chest. 
Forward, below deck, is a bar on the 
starboard side, with galley next it, and 
a toilet room opposite. The main cabin 


has a convertible dinette to port and 
upper and lower berths to starboard. 
The interior joinerwork is in bird’s-eye 
maple, with ivory overhead, blue lino- 
leum underfoot and blue upholstery. 

The power plant, located under the 
bridge deck, may be either single or 
twin engines and the range of speed is 
up to 28 miles per hour. 
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Accommodation plan of the new 34-footer. She has a light and airy cabin 


A Canadian Cruiser With Novel Features 


ERE are the plans of an interesting 
motor’ cruiser from the board of 
Herbert Ditchburn, naval architect of 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, which is 
being offered by the Sachau Marine 


Construction Co., of that city. She is 
40’ 9” length on deck and 37’ 10” on 
the water line. The beam is 12’ 0”. 
Construction is to rigid specifications, 
calling for white oak keel, sided 4”, 




















steam bent frames 114” by 114” spaced 
8’”’ and floors sided 114” on alternate 
frames except in the engine room where 
they are on every frame. Planking is 
¥%"” Philippine mahogany and upper 
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Outboard profile of the 38-foot motor cruiser designed by Herbert Ditchburn, of Toronto 
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The cabin plan of the new Ditchburn design shows an interesting layout of the available space 


works are of figured African mahogany. stowage of deck gear and for safety in berth stateroom and toilet room for- 
The interior is finished in African ma- handling ground tackle. It has ample ward with galley and dinette abaft them, 
hogany and enamel in slab panels. scuppers and is fitted with a stout a capacious deckhouse with two tran- 
The power plant is a pair of gasoline cover. The anchor is handled with a som berths and a double cabin aft with 
engines developing up to 150 hp. each tripod fish davit which folds into the a wide berth each side. 
or, if desired, a pair of lightweight forward cockpit when not in use. Aft, In addition to a battery of engine 
Diesels up to 85 hp. each. Fuel tank the hull sides and deck are carried out room ventilators each side, with a 
capacity is 200 gallons and 60 gallons abaft the straight transom withaladder trough to catch any casual water, 


of water are carried. on the center line. A pram dinghy is_ there will be forced ventilation fans 
The upper works are streamlined and carried athwartships aft. in accordance with the underwriters’ 
there is a shallow cockpit forward for The accommodations consist of two- recommendations. 


An Interesting Little Day Sailing Sloop 


HIS attractive little sloop | The mast is a hollow rec- 
is from the board of Philip i tangular box of spruce and 


L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens, \ the main boom, of the same 
naval architects of New York | wood, is to be of “T” section. 
City, and several of them are | The spruce: jib club is solid. 
now under construction in dif- : | The hoist of the mainsail is 
ferent parts of the country. i 24’ 0” and ite area ia. 199 
One is building at Ann Arbor, i square feet, the area of the 


Michigan, by M.S. Leventen, 
and another at Southport, 
Connecticut, by R. E. Don- 
nelly, to mention only a 
couple. 

The boat may be considered 
a development from the well- 
known Marlin Class, which is 
12’ 3” length on the water 
line, and might be called a big 
sister to that type. Her prin- 
cipal dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length over all, 20’ 8”; 
length on the water line, 
14’ 0’; beam, extreme, 6’ 0”; 
draft of water, 3’ 4’. She 
carries 500 pounds of iron 
ballast on her keel. 

Keel and stem are of oak, 
frames are of oak and are 
34". by 34” and 55%” center — 
to center. Outside planking 
may be either of white cedar 
or Philippine mahogany, 44” 
finished thickness. The deck 
is of white pine 14” in thick- 
ness and is canvas covered. 
Deck beams are of spruce, for 
lightness. The rudder is of 
mahogany and the boat steers after end. In both arrange- 
with a tiller. The specifica- ments, there is a tight box 
tions call for first class work- with a hinged lid at the for- 
manship throughout the boat. Sail plan and deck arrangement ‘ ward end. 


working jib is 51 square feet 
and that of the Genoa jib is 
95 square feet. No spinnaker 
is shown on the sail plan but 
one can easily be carried if 
desired. Tangs and the mast- 
head fitting are of bronze and 
the rigging is specified to be 
of stainless steel wire rope, 
though galvanized steel wire 
may be substituted at the 
owner’s option. All deck hard- 
ware, including chain plates 
and travelers, is to be of 
bronze. 

Two arrangements of the 
cockpit are offered, one with a 
watertight cockpit and the 
other open. The watertight 
cockpit, shown on the port 
side of the deck plan, has the 
coamings straight and parallel 
with the center line, with wide 
side decks. In the open cock- 
pit type, the coaming follows 
th2 swing of the sides and 
there is a seat built on each 
side. In this type the cockpit 
floor is raised about 6” at its 
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A MODERN PRE-FABRICATED HOUSEBOAT 


THERE were many pleasant interludes 
connected with our recent jaunt to 
Annapolis, not the least of which was 
an opportunity to inspect something 
novel in the way of a boat which 
struck our fancy particularly. Call it 
a houseboat, call it a floating cottage, 
or call it what you will but it im- 
pressed us as something that many a 
lover of the water would like to know 
about. Then on hearing the story of 
how it came to be we immediately 
conjured up thoughts of dozens of 
other yachtsmen whose real interest 
must lie along the same lines, although 
their imaginations may require a jog 
or two to make them realize it. 

The houseboat belongs to C. P. 
Burgess, a brother of the well-known 
naval architect, Starling Burgess. It 
was designed and built for him by 
F. M. Weir of Annapolis. It seems 
that Mr. Burgess lives in Washington 
but likes to get down to Annapolis on 
week-ends and on occasional evenings 
to do a bit of small boat sailing and 
just to be around the water, the closer 
the better. Although having no par- 
ticular desire to cruise or venture any 
farther than a little twenty-foot sail- 
boat could take him he could see no 
reason why he should not have a boat 
to live on over the week-ends in per- 
fect comfort. Going farther along the 
same lines, there seemed no reason 
why he should sacrifice comfortable 


living accommodations to seagoing 
ability, speed, or in fact to any form 
of motive power, since he was quite 
content to remain right in Annapolis. 
The answer was some sort of a house- 
boat. 

We may be on the wrong track but 
it strikes us that there are a good 
many others scattered around the 
country with similar ideas, however 
embryonic they may be. We know 
dozens of people who use their present 
boats much more as a home on the 
water than as a means of going places. 
Some of them leave their moorings 
only a half dozen times a year. We’ve 
also seen scores of well protected little 
bays and harbors and dozens of rivers 
and lakes where an inexpensive but 
smart and modern houseboat would 
be a pleasant adjunct to a waterfront 
home, or a thoroughly satisfactory 
base from which to go small boat 
sailing. 

What Weir, the designer, was after 
was a boat that has all the essentials 
of perfect comfort, smartness, and 
stability, and could be easily trans- 
ported in knock-down condition. He 
also wanted it to be inexpensive 
and maintainable at a minimum of 
cost. We feel that he has succeeded 
admirably. 

The designer tells us that he has had 
his ideas up his sleeve for several years 
but that waterproof plywood plus 





A modern houseboat designed and built by F. M. Wei 
of Annapolis, Md., for C. P. Burgess of Washington 


heat insulation was what it took to 
make them thoroughly practical. In 
view of the fact that a houseboat 
cannot be satisfactorily moved on its 
own bottom for any great distance 
Weir has worked out the details on a 
pre-fabricated basis. It is built in 
units or sections none of which is 

too large to be shipped 
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by rail or truck and in 
such a manner that it can 
be easily assembled on lo- 
cation. 

We'll let the pictures 
speak for the appearance 
and attractiveness of the 
exterior as a whole. We 
feel that it’s smart and it 
is certainly thoroughly 
modern. There is at least 
cna on, exams two feet of walkway all 
a around, which should be 
particularly useful when 
coming alongside in small 
boats, for swimming, and 
as a contribution toward 
all-round roominess. By 
swinging the hinged sec- 
tion of one end up to 





























horizontal position and supporting it 
on slim pillars, part of this space be- 
comes a most enjoyable sheltered 
porch. The space under it measures 
some six by ten feet; plenty of room 
for three or four persons to sit almost 
on the water itself. 

The stanchions on top surround the 
spacious sundeck which is reached by 
a ladder aft. If we have any criticism 
of the appearance of the boat it is 
that these stanchions are a bit too 
high, although this can be explained 
by the fact that they are also designed 
to support a weathercloth on par- 
ticularly breezy days. 

The enclosed portion of the boat 
measuring 1614 feet by 12 feet, has 
at least three times the cubical con- 
tent of enclosed space that would be 
found in an ordinary 50 foot cruiser. 


It is simply but tastefully worked out 


without any attempt to magnify its 
ample spaciousness with tricks of 
decoration. The hinged wall opens 
into the combination living and bed- 
room. On the Burgess boat this is 
fitted with two single beds, although a 
larger number could be accommodated 


A houseboat provides spacious living ac- 
commodations on the water at minimum cost 
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with two uppers and two lowers or 
with two double beds. Between the 
beds there is as much floor space as 
would be found in the main saloon of 
a 90 foot yacht. There are large 
hanging lockers, which might better 
be called closets and a built-in bureau 
with several deep drawers. 

The galley with a large ice box and 
a stove using bottled gas, complete 
with oven, etc., and several square 
yards of shelf and locker space would 
do honor to a 125 foot yacht. In fact 
it resembles so much the modern 
kitchen of many a new small house 
that for a moment we forgot we were 
afloat. Loads of dresser top space and 
an attractive window admitting floods 
of light complete a picture which 
would make any cook relish her job. 
The fresh water tank holds 200 gallons. 

The bathroom has a shower, linen 
closet, toilet accessory cabinet and a 
hamper for soiled clothing. A septic 


MORE 


Ons of the complications involved in 
racing a cruising boat is the question 
of how large a spinnaker you are per- 
mitted to carry. Under the Cruising 
Club’s rating rule the foot of the 
spinnaker is limited to the length of 
the foot of the foretriangle, This pro- 
vides a sail which is plenty large 
enough for work at sea and to permit 
a larger one would begin to make 
trouble. However, on many of the 
shorter overnight, auxiliary and after- 
noon races in which the same: boats 
compete, spinnakers of considerably 
greater area are permitted. Then to 
get the most out of your boat you 
should either have a larger sail or can 
zip more area into your Cruising Club 
spinnaker. 

















tank is built in so that there will be 
no pollution of the water around the 
boat. You still have to pump the 
toilet by hand but there is a single 
easily operated suction pump instead 
of an annoying combination of valves, 
foot pedals and lever arms. The bath- 
room walls both exterior and interior 
are lined with two inches of spun 
glass insulation (about the only type 
whose efficiency is unimpaired by salt 
air or moisture). This insulates against 
the transmission of both heat and 
sound. 

Protection against the heat of the 
sun beating down on the flat roof is 
provided by a full four inches of the 
same insulating material in the ceiling 
and two inches throughout the ex- 
terior walls. We went aboard on a 
sunny, hot morning and found it sev- 
eral degrees cooler inside. 

As for the construction details, 
modern materials had much to do not 


The latter possibility wouldn’t 
have seemed very plausible to us a 
few months ago but it’s been done 
and we’ve seen it in action. A. L. 
Reiser of Hathaway & Reiser, sail- 
makers, of Cos Cob, Conn., developed 
the idea. Hastings Harcourt, owner 
of the new Rhodes-designed cutter 
Whistlewing, used the first zipper 
spinnaker and since then several oth- 
ers have been made for cruising boats 
which race under more than one 
spinnaker rule. 

The completed sail is the simplest 
thing imaginable although Reiser says 
he ran into a couple of kinks in de- 
veloping it. Starting a couple of feet 
below the head of the sail the regular 
Cruising Club spinnaker is slit down. 
to the foot, and one side of a long 
zipper fastener which comes on a tape 
is sewed to each half of the sail. When 
racing under the Cruising Club spin- 
naker limitations the two sections are 
zipped together and a light re-enforc- 
ing lashing passed through a couple 
of grommets close to the joint in the 
foot. When racing under more liberal 
spinnaker limitations you merely un- 
zip the sail and haul out a large pie- 
shaped piece with a zipper along each 
edge and insert it in the sail. 

As much as fifty percent can some- 


Left — The interior as well as 

the exterior is built almost 

entirely of Super-Harbord 
waterproof plywood 





Left — The head of the new Hathaway & Reiser zipper spinnaker show- 
ing the peak of the pie-shaped section. Right — A Cruising Club Rule 
spinnaker with extra area added for racing under other measurement rules 


only with how the boat is built but 
also with the fact that it was possible 
at all. After considering a great many 
materials and construction methods 
the designer found that by utilizing 
waterproof plywood for practically 
everything the problems of weight, 
strength, cost, and upkeep were all 
answerable. 

The framing is oak, well soaked in 
Cuprinol, but practically every other 
piece of wood in the boat is Super- 
Harbord waterproof plywood. The 
absence of curves, bends, and beveled 
joints, of course, made the work on 
the houseboat infinitely simpler than 
on most plywood boats but it was 
interesting to see how well finished an 
appearance the ingenuity of the build- 
ers brought out in closet doors, lock- 
ers, drawers, etc. 

The boat is floated on two perma- 
nently fixed longitudinal pontoons 
catamaran fashion. These give her a 


times be added to the area in this 
manner. The close mesh of the zipper 
is strong enough to hold anything 
the canvas will and yet on a sail for a 
forty foot cutter the double zipper 
adds only four pounds to 
the weight of the spinnaker. 
Neither this weight nor any 
added stiffness prevents the 
three section spinnaker from 
bulging out just as if the 
nearest zipper was no closer 
than the skipper’s sea bag. 

It might seem that here 
is a method of effectively 
reefing a spinnaker but Mr. 
Reiser was most emphatic 
in pointing out that this is 
not so. It’s not at all diffi- 
cult to do the zipping on the 
Club pier, on the lawn at 
home, or even on deck when 
you can spread the sail out 
from stem to stern, but to 
attempt to do it down be- 
low, in a crowded cockpit or 
when the sail is wet is quite 
another proposition. You’ll 
have to know before the 
race starts what rule you’re 
racing under. 

Our only objection to this 
development is that it may 





great deal more stability than is at- 
tainable in a single scow type hull. 
It was flat as a millpond the day we 
saw the boat but the designer’s ex- 
planation of how he had met the prob- 
lem of fastening the twin hulls to- 
gether so they would not rack and 
twist seemed very logical. As a safety 
measure each pontoon is divided by 
watertight bulkheads into five com- 
partments with separate bilge pump 
connections. The draft is only nine 
inches. 

We cannot imagine anyone having 
occasion to tow this boat for any 
great distance but at least two trips 
a year would probably have to be 
made back and forth to a yard. We 
understand that due to the lightness 
of her plywood construction she tows 
very easily and behaves well. There 
is a hinged double rudder to help at 
towing time which also acts as a de- 
terrent to sailing about her mooring. 


AREA ZIPPED INTO SPINNAKERS 


cause still more owners to go off on 
races with only one legal spinnaker 
aboard when they ought to have at 
least one other to fall back on when 
halliards, sails, and poles begin to pop. 
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YACHTING 


NEW GADGETS FOR COURSE AND POSITION PLOTTING 


Ir the time should ever come when we 
run short of new equipment and 
gadgets to describe in these pages we 
have an idea which should carry us 
over the bump. We’ll get busy and 
devise some new gadget to aid in 
piloting or navigation, for there 
seems to be no end to the number and 
variety of such contrivances which 
are constantly making their appear- 
ance. Some of these substitute simple 
mechanical manipulations for pencil 
and head work, others combine the 
functions of several instruments in 
one, while still others succeed only in 
making a simple operation compli- 
cated. 

Among the really worthwhile out- 
fits which have appeared recently, 
however, are the Sawtelle Navigator 
developed by Maine Engineering and 
Navigation, Inc., of Portland, Maine, 
and the Chartmaster which was 
worked out by Whitman Kenyon and 
is being sold by General Communica- 
tion Company of Boston. 

The Sawtelle Navigator together 
with the excellent 36 page booklet 
which describes and illustrates the 
uses of the various units, is just about 
the simplest, clearest and best in- 
struction book on the science of course 
and position plotting we have ever 
seen. It is brief and to the point and 
including as it does a reproduction of 
a section of a Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Chart illustrating graphically 
the positions and courses obtained as 
answers to nine specific problems 
worked out in the book, it gives the 
student of the subject a complete 
course in which, without the aid of 
an instructor, he can work things 
out for himself. 

The booklet explains True, Mag- 
netic and Compass courses, what 
bearings are and how to plot them, 
and how two or more bearings provide 
a “‘fix.”’ Incidentally, this section con- 
tains an excellent explanation of the 
distinction between piloting and ce- 
lestial navigation: “If the navigation 
objects are part of or attached to the 
earth (headlands, lighthouses, buoys, 
radiobeams, etc.) the work is called 





piloting and the chart gives the posi- 
tions of the observed objects. If the 
navigation objects are celestial ob- 
jects (sun, moon, stars, or planets) 
the work is called celestial navigation 
and the nautical almanac gives the 
positions of observed objects.” . 

In addition to the booklet the Navi- 
gator consists of a movable protrac- 
tor, hollow bolt and nut assemblies, 
four protractor arms and a slotted 
base piece. The movable protractor is 
graduated in degrees and quarter 
points and is marked in the form of a 
grid so constructed that the distance 
between lines represents one half 
mile on a 1/80,000 scale chart. It is 
made of transparent Stabiloid. The 
arms are also of Stabiloid and are all 
alike. They are marked with a thin 
longitudinal center line graduated in 
nautical miles and have a short end 
extension for reading reverse courses. 

The slotted base piece contains a 
protractor graduated in degrees and 
quarter points at one end, a compass 
error scale at the other, and a grid 
similar to that of the movable pro- 
tractor with a corresponding finely 
graduated scale. 

There are nine distinct uses for the 
Sawtelle Navigator each using the 
units separately or in combination. 
First, there is the simple course pro- 
tractor which can be used with one of 
the arms or with a black string. Then 
by mounting the square protractor 
at the end of the slot in 
the base piece you have 
a course protractor 
which allows for com- 
pass deviation and va- 
riation mechanically. 
Third is the use of the 
square protractor with 
two arms attached for 
taking cross bearings 





on two observed ob- 











jects. These may be 
taken visually by sight- 
ing along the edge of 
the arms or with a pe- 
lorus on the ship’s 
compass and the read- 
ings then transferred to 
the protractor. 

Next, comes the use 
of the Navigator as a 
cross bearing position 
plotter which allows 
for course and com- 
pass error mechanically, 


The Chartmaster permits mag- 
netic courses to be read di- 
rectly from the chart and 
compensates for .current set 


Various units of the Saw- 
telle Navigator spread out 
on the book's problem sheet 


and then its use with three arms for 
obtaining a position from three simul- 
taneous bearings. A use which is 
particularly valuable in connection 
with navigation by radiobeacon is as 
a bearing-distance-bearing position 
plotter. In this manner a position 
can be established with only a single 
radiobeacon within range of the 
ship’s direction finder. One bearing is 
obtained, then a known (logged) 
distance is run off on a straight course, 
and then a second bearing is obtained. 
The ship’s position is then immedi- 
ately available without any fussing 
and fiddling. 

Most of the radiobeacon stations 
are equipped with synchronized fog 
signals. With the aid of the Navigator 
a position may be plotted by taking a 
radio bearing and starting a stop 
watch simultaneously. Then by not- 
ing the time required for the sound of 
the fog-horn to reach the ship in 
seconds and dividing by 5.5 the dis- 
tance off in miles is obtained. The 
Navigator with a single arm is then 
used to plot the bearing and obtain 
the precise position of the boat. 

The final use of the Navigator is in 
connection with celestial navigation 
where it permits Sumner lines to be 
drawn directly on the plotting chart 
without first putting down confusing 
azimuth lines. 

The booklet describes all the fore- 
going in detail and is our choice for 
the most useful single unit of the lot. 
The Navigator is available complete 
or in separate units. 


Mr. Kenyon’s object in developing 
the Chartmaster has been to combine 
accuracy with simplicity and speed. 
The instrument is, briefly, a course 
protractor which can be adjusted to 
the magnetic variation in any locality 
in which it is being used and once set 
can be swung around all over the chart 
and all courses read directly without 
referring back to a compass rose or a 
parallel of latitude, etc. By means of 
two sliding arms triangulation to 
compensate for tidal currents is 
achieved almost automatically. 

As a substitute for a simple course 
protractor or for parallel rules the 
chart is first clamped securely by the 
lugs inside the cover of the Chart- 
master’s case (or to similar lugs per- 
manently affixed to the chart table). 
Then the dial is set for the variation 
given on the chart for that locality and 
that’s all there is to it. The arm can 
then be placed at any angle on the 
chart, up, down, across, from buoy 

















Above — Using the Sawtelle Navigator for plot- 
ting three bearings. Below — The instrument in 
use as a bearing-distance-bearing position plotter 


No. 1 to No. 3, or from Elephant 
Rock to Hippopotamus Reef and the 
course read directly from,the dial. 

When it is necessary to sail a course 
which will compensate for current 
drift you proceed as above and also 
set the sliding knurled nut in the slot 
of the protractor arm opposite the 
speed of your boat. The short sliding 
arm beneath the dial is then swung 
around to the compass direction of 
the current being encountered and 
pulled out to the figure equal to its 
expected average velocity over the 
course to be sailed. The lower section 
of the protractor arm will then indi- 
cate the course that must be steered 
to make good the desired course 
shown by the upper arm. Regardless 
of the angle of the current set to the 
course the speed of the boat over the 
bottom can also be read directly 
from the instrument. 

All that may sound very compli- 
cated and we can’t describe it without 
finding our hands itching for one of 
the instruments to do a little demon- 
strating instead. However, it is quite 
simple and all very logical once you 
get the instrument in hand. Also it is 
quite surprising to see graphically rep- 
resented to what extent even a com- 
paratively slow current affects the 
course to be steered. When hard on 
the wind in a sailing vessel the Chart- 
master shows how the current is af- 
fecting the best course you can steer. 

The Chartmaster is accurately and 
meticulously fabricated from an alu- 
minum alloy and comes in an attrac- 
tive mahogany case. On boats with 
permanent chart tables it would be @ 
simple matter to remove the mount 
ing bar from the case and install it 
at the back of the chart table ready 
for instant use. 
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JONES SURE WORRIES 
ABOUT HIS ENGINE- 
MAKES THE WHOLE 


DANGED FAMILY KEEP| 


THEIR FINGERS 
CROSSED! 





RELAX AND HAVE FUN...USE ESSOMARINE! 


Jones (see picture) is not superstitious, but— 

Jones feels forced to rely on the ‘‘Crossed- 
Fingers” method of navigation, poor chap! Wise 
skippers, however, scorn such abracadabra. To 
insure trouble-free voyaging... they stop at the 
Essomarine Sign...regularly! 

Why? Because they can count on Essomarine 
to seal wide piston clearances, prevent wasteful 
blow-by and fight sludge. Further... Essomarine 
avoids the unpleasantness of frequent repair bills. 


And it helps you to log more knots per gallon, too, as 
thousands of seasoned skippers will tell you. 

In all the best anchorages from Grand Manan to Cor- 
pus Christi, you’re never farther than a short run from 
an Essomarine dock. There the products and service rate 
A-1 with the entire Atlantic and Gulf pleasure patrol. 
Master Mariners always keep a weather eye peeled for the 
familiar Essomarine 





sign. Tothem it spells 
Happy Cruising! 


Essomarine 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OILS & GREASES 
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A THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL 
CABIN STOVE 


Many an owner of small to medium 
sized cruising boats, power, sail and 
motor-sailers, has considered and 
sometimes installed a small cabin 
heating stove. As we’ve said before 
these little units are fine for spring 
and fall cruising, damp days in the 
summer and even for occasional win- 
ter use in Florida. We’ve had a feeling, 
however, that the design of many of 
them is more ornamental than prac- 
tical. It’s often difficult to keep the 
coals from running out — and the one 
burner cooking possibilities haven’t 
been utilized to full advantage. 

Here’s one that strikes our fancy, 
however. It was gradually evolved 
over a period of time by Waldo How- 
land of the Concordia Company, Inc., 
of Boston. It measures 13’ wide by 
12” deep at the top and with the legs 
stands 2014” high. The top, bottom, 
front, both doors and grate are of 
east iron. The sides and back are of 
monel metal to cut down unwanted 
heat radiation, and the rail and rail 
stanchions are of brass. The smoke out- 





let at the rear takes a 3” pipe. The 
stove burns coal, briquettes, charcoal 
or wood and has a double wall with 
air passage between to create circula- 
tion of heated air in the cabin. 

The large door in the front opens in 
a horizontal position and inside it is 
an attachment which allows the live 
coals to be used for toasting. The 
stove lid on top accommodates a 
coffee pot, a tea kettle, or a pot of 
stew, and the rail hinges up to serve 
as a drying rack. The stove weighs 56 
pounds all told. 
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SECURING A SMALL BOAT TO 
A TRAILER 


WE are indebted to R. E. Goss of 
Forks, Washington, for an interesting 
description of the simple method he 
has developed for securing a small 
boat to a trailer. His object was to 
work out a handy, inexpensive and 
foolproof rig and he seems to have 
succeeded. 

Two clamps are used, each con- 
sisting of a 4” x 114” piece of wood 
about six inches longer than the boat’s 
beam. An eye bolt is placed in each 
end of the clamp with the eye below 








and a nut, washer, and coil spring 
above. The springs used are heavy 
valve springs obtained from an auto 
wrecking yard. Their tension can be 
varied by adjusting the position of 
the nut. Attached to the eye bolt is a 
length of light chain and to this, a 
harness hame clamp which hooks into 
another eye bolt on the frame of the 
trailer. Merely throwing down the 
lever arm of the hame clamp takes up 
the slack and clamps the boat on 
tight. If the last of the old harness 
shops has given up the ghost in your 
community and you can’t locate the 
hame clamps in a hardware store, have 
a look at a Sears, Roebuck catalogue. 

On Goss’ boat the crosspieces fit 
over the oarlock sockets but ordi- 
narily it would be necessary to pad 
them underneath. 
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NORTHILL’S UTILITY 
ANCHORS 


Tue cast steel Northill Utility 
Anchor has recently taken a place up 
at the very top of our list of new 
gadgets of the year. These anchors 
were brought out by the Northill 
Company several months ago. At that 
time we looked them over carefully 
but decided to wait until we had had 
a chance to try one before reporting 
on them and we’re glad we did for we 
can be a lot more enthusiastic about 
them now that we know just how they 
act. 

We had the pleasure of being ship- 
mates with a 13 pound Northill Util- 
ity on a 35-foot sloop for several days 
and it was a revelation to see how 
much simpler it made the whole 
process of handling ground tackle. 
The anchor seemed to take hold and 
dig in as readily as any anchor we 
have ever used and, although the 
ratio of weight to holding power is 
not as favorable as it is in the Northill 





folding anchors made of stainless steel 
sheet, one man could haul it up and 
swing it clear of the bow as easily as 
if it were a sounding lead. It cleans off 
easily and we carried it aft and 
stowed it under the cockpit seats like 
nothing at all. 

The use of lightweight anchors, we 
have found, changes our whole atti- 
tude toward dropping the hook. With 
heavy lumbering tackle, once you get 
it down you tend to stay put and 
dread the time when you must get it 
aboard again, even though you may 
discover a better berth over at the 
other side of the harbor or would like 
to run in alongside the pier for ice, 
supplies, etc. Handling a light anchor, 
however, is no more of a job than 
lifting a bucket of water over the side. 

The Northill Utilities are fabri- 
cated from a special high tensile alloy 
steel known as Ductilon and are then 
heat treated. The shank, fluke arms 
and flukes are fabricated in one piece 
and the stock arm which nests against 
the shank of the anchor for stowing 
slides into position through a groove 
at the base of the shank where it is 
locked in position. 

With the recent addition of a 47 
pound model, these anchors are now 
available in three sizes, 13, 25, and 
47 pounds. The manufacturers claim 
that their holding powers are equiva- 
lent to those of ordinary kedge type 
anchors weighing about five times as 
much. 

Having tasted of the luxury of this 
new lightweight anchor we’re putting 
it down as one of the most worthy 
gadgets we’ve ever run across. 
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KEEPING CIGARETTES DRY 


Awonc the minor irritations that go 
along with small boat sailing when the 
breeze kicks up is the problem of 





keeping cigarettes dry. When the 
spray is flying and you’re lying out on 
the weather rail you may be rollicking 
in it yourself but it’s pretty tough on 
a package of eigarettes. If you stow 
them away deep enough on your per- 
son so they won’t get wet the chances 
are they’ll reappear rather battered 
and twisted. If you secrete them on a 
shelf or in a drawer they’re safe for a 
while but sooner or later they will 
take a jump and invariably they land 
in the bilge water. 

One of the best solutions we’ve run 
across is this rather simple cigarette 
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GADGETS AND GILHICKIES 


case made of a plastic resembling 
tortoise shell and lined with a rubber 
gasket. It closes up snug all the way 
around and is light and compact 
enough to fit conveniently into any 
ordinary pocket. Abercrombie and 
Fitch let us in on this one. 

If you want to go still farther and 
assure yourself of a cigarette which 
won’t act like blotting paper for 
every drop of spray that flies through 
the air, try out a few packs of Ken- 
tucky Winners with their special 
moisture-resisting papers. The water 
repelling qualities seem to have no 
effect on the taste of the smoke and 
they burn right down to the very end 
without drowning out. They are spe- 
cially made by the Penn Tobacco 
Company of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


—l—= 


A MOISTURE ABSORBING 
CHEMICAL 


WE all know how much trouble and 
damage can be caused by a protracted 
spell of muggy, damp weather aboard 
a boat. Even in ordinary weather, the 
air is moist due to the proximity of 
the water, especially salt water, but 
come a spell of fog or two or more days 
of rain and clothing becomes limp and 
soggy, leather shows signs of mildew, 
the salt becomes a sodden mass, and 
all but the vitamins are drowned out 
of bread, breakfast foods and other 
foodstuffs. 

Eventually these things as well as 
the wet sails jammed down into the 
forepeak can be dried out but we’ve 
often wondered if there was not some 
way of preventing the trouble before 
it occurred. Recently a product which 
seems to have excellent possibilities 
along this line has come to our atten- 
tion. It is called Drierite and is made 
by the W. A. Hammond Drierite 
Company of Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Drierite is a chemical in granule 
form and comes in one and five pound 
cans and in 2144” x 18” cylindrical 
units of perforated cadmium plated 
steel. The idea is to place one of these 
units or a small pan of the loose 
Drierite in lockers, drawers, and com- 
partments which you are particu- 
larly anxious to keep free of moisture. 
The chemical has such an affinity for 
moisture that it absorbs all that comes 
along before it has a chance to go to 
work on anything else in the com- 
partment. Of course its efficiency de- 
pends a great deal upon just how tight 
the drawer or compartment can be 
closed for obviously one little pan of 
Drierite cannot care for all the mois- 
ture that pours aboard. However, in 
spite of the unusually dry season 
around New York we have given the 
stuff a bit of a test and it did a good 
job. It acts on water vapor only and 
is non-poisonous, non-disintegrating, 
non-corrosive, has no odor, and does 
not taint food. 

Eventually any given quantity of 
Drierite will become saturated with 
moisture but then it can be regen- 
erated by heating in a 400 degree 
oven for about two hours. The same 
material can thus be used indefinitely. 
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EVERDUR 





Tough, non-rust Everdur Fastenings 
provide that extra margin of safety! 


BOAT’S FASTENINGS— especially under 

the paint of the hull, in covered frames and 
all those out-of-the-way places which cannot be 
readily inspected—must be absolutely trustworthy. 
For the best planking and ribbing is no stronger 
than the metal which holds it in place. Rusted 
nails and screws and half shorn bolts may hold 
when the boat is at quiet anchorage, but you can- 
not depend on them in a seaway. 

On deck or high in the rigging—or deep in 
some inaccessible part of the hull—Everdur fasten- 
ings can provide the extra margin of safety which 
smart seamanship demands. Highly corrosion resis- 
tant (because it is nearly all copper) Everdur, The 


American Brass Company’s copper-silicon alloy, has 
the tensile strength of mild steel and other out- 
standing properties which make it exceedingly 
adaptable in marine use. Screws of this material 
can be driven without damage to the head or slots. 

Throughout the boating fraternity Everdur has 
won acclaim for its superior performance record. 
It has become a maxim that: “Boats fastened 
with Everdur are put together to stay together.” 
Leading naval architects and builders everywhere 
are recommending it as the most satisfactory fas- 
tening material for countless applications requiring 
maximum corrosion-resistance, strength, toughness 
and the utmost dependability obtainable. 20176 
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Visit the Copper & 
Brass Industry Exhibit 
A pA in the Metals Build- 
from ing, NewYork World's 
= Fair — 1939. 
ON. Y. W. F. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: WATERBURY, CONN. 
In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. * 








“EVERDUR” is a trade-mark of The 
American Brass Company, registered 
in the United States Patent Office. 


Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
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your week-ends 
“Keep in touch’ by radio telephone 


OU can add a day or two to your week-end cruises this 
summer when you equip your boat with Western Electric 
Marine Radio Telephone. You can be called on your boat im- 
mediately if something of importance comes up at the office. 
You can call the office, or home, other boats or Coast 
Guard. When you want to make a call you lift the familiar 
handset—ask the operator for the number. You receive calls 
just as simply. With “selective calling” a bell rings on the 
boat telling you there is a call. 

Western Electric Marine Radio Telephones are designed and 
manufactured by the makers of Bell System Telephones. They 
withstand salt air, dampness, rough weather. Actual use has 
proved they stand up in service at sea. There is equipment for 
long and short range service ... for all sizes and types of boats. 

For booklets giving full details, write Western Electric 
Company, Commercial Department, 195 Broadway, New York. 


Telephone Convenience puts to sea... with 


Western Eleciric 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 
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BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 


2 No outstanding feature of the opening regattas in British waters has, 
naturally, been the coming of Vim, Harold S. Vanderbilt’s ‘‘Twelve,” 
designed for him by Sparkman & Stephens. It is always a pleasure to wel- 
come a visitor from overseas but, in the present case, this is doubly so, as 
no one could be more welcome than Mr. Vanderbilt. The expectation that 
Vim will take part in all available fixtures around the coast gives promise 
that a season which might have been a somewhat dull one will now be full 
of interest. I am certain that I am expressing the feelings of British yachts- 
men when I say how greatly they appreciate the sporting spirit which has 
prompted the visit and which, incidentally, must tend to stimulate interest 
in the development of yacht design. 

When Vim arrived in Southampton on the night of June Ist, it was my 
good fortune to have the opportunity of seeing her on the deck of the 
President Roosevelt. In the weird lights and shadows cast by the powerful 
electric lights, which tended to distort her shape, I found it difficult to 
form an estimate of her leading features of design. But later on — when 
she was hauled up in Camper & Nicholsons’ Southampton yard, one was 
able, especially after she had been painted, more easily to realize the main 
characteristics of her hull form. Features of design which I thought I had 
seen under the electric light were not evident to me in the light of day — 
in fact, Vim didn’t look like the same boat; which goes to show that, unless 
one is an expert in such matters, impressions are apt to be unreliable. On 
the slip, Vim appeared to me to have a well rounded and most attractive 
hull, with her effective length carried well forward and aft, combined with 
a powerful midship body — the sort of boat which should be at her best, 
relatively, to windward in a good breeze. 

The racing season for the ‘‘Twelves” opened at Harwich with the first 
of the East Coast regattas. The yachts had to beat out of the harbor in 
a moderate southerly breeze. At the start, Vim had Sir William Burton’s 
new Mylne-designed Jenetta on her weather side, but, after one tack, 
sailed clean through her lee, her big Genoa jib, sheeted well home, pulling 
her along in grand style. From the breakwater, I took the time taken by 
the yachts to tack and get under way with Genoas sheeted home and Vim 
was from 10 to 15 seconds quicker than the British yachts. 

An unfortunate mistake lost Mr. Vanderbilt the prize in his first race 
as, sailing a longer course than the others, with the exception of Jenetta 
which followed him, he failed to sail between two buoys marking the course. 
In spite of this, he finished 2 min. 4 sec. before the winning boat, Trivia. 

The second day’s racing was a repetition of the first, with the exception 
that the wind was stronger and in the north and of a strength to call for 
reefed mainsails. The start was a good one, with Tomahawk first away and 
quickest to set her spinnaker — Vim being the last to set hers — and, in 
the run to Cliff Fort and the reach to Cork Sand, she held the lead. On 
the turn to windward to Felixstowe Ledge, Vim overhauled Tomahawk 
and cut her out at the buoy. After that, Vim drew steadily away and won 
by 3 min. 46 sec. Jenetta, on the second round, took the Felixstowe Ledge 
buoy from Tomahawk and finished 1 min. 26 sec. ahead of her, with Trivia 
17 sec. later. 

On June 15th there was a strong southwest breeze for the passage race 
from Harwich to Southend. The five ‘Twelves”’ started, all except T’oma- 
hawk close reefed. Trivia, Jenetia and Evaine led at the start but were over- 
taken by Vim, carrying her Genoa, before they rounded the bell buoy. 
Tomahawk broke her big winch and gave up. After a short reach to the 
Cork Sand buoy, where Vim held a short lead, there was a 35-mile turn to 
windward and Vim worked out a long lead and won by 11 min. | see. 
from Jenetta, with Evaine third, 15 sec. later. Vim’s performance in this 
race shows her to be an outstandingly good boat, especially to windward. 

On the following day, at the Southend Regatta, A. C. Connell’s new 
Ornsay having joined the fleet, there was a light weather trial and again 
Vim came out on top. Making good use of her light spinnaker, she worked 
out a long lead and won._by 17 min. 20 sec. from Evaine, Trivia and Jenetta, 
with 1 min. 5 sec. between them. 

There was a fairly strong westerly wind for the first day of the Royal 
Temple Yacht Club’s regatta on June 19th. This gave the yachts a reach 
round most of the course. The wind veered a little as the day went on and 
eased off slightly. Under these conditions, there was little between the 
boats and it was probably due to Mr. Vanderbilt’s skill that he won by 

1 min. 54 sec. from Jenetta which was followed by Tomahawk 52 sec. later. 

On the following day, the second of the Royal Temple, the hardest 
fought race of the season (up to date) took place and this time Vim did not 
win. A light northeasterly breeze at the start increased as the race went on. 
I did not see this race but, to quote our leading English yachting writer — 
‘The English yachts worried the American from start to finish, like terrier’ 
after a fox.” This sounds to me more like a “‘team” race than an ordinary 
club fixture but, so far, it rather looks as if it does take a team to tackle 

Vim! Evaine was the winner by 1 min. 14 sec. from Tomahawk which, 
turn, led Vim by 11 sec. This result was probably due to an exceedingly 
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“My lightweight BUDA-LANOVA DIESEL 

drives her faster . . . has less vibration .. . 
is quiet .. . and best of all, operating costs 
are reduced to % of gasoline operation’ * 


(*Taken from one of the many letters in our files 
from satisfied BUDA-LANOVA DIESEL owners.) 





FASTER: One of the reasons for the faster speeds 
obtainable with Buda-Lanova Diesels is that the weight 
of the Diesel and fuel oil required for an average cruise 
actually weighs less than a gasoline engine with fuel for 
the same cruising range. 


LESS VIBRATION: Buda’s precision manufacturing 
means that all parts are so accurately machined and 
balanced that they are completely interchangeable. All 
Buda-Lanova Diesels are statically and dynamically 
balanced. 


QUIET: The Lanova ‘Controlled Turbulence” com- 
bustion system produces a gradual pressure rise to low 
peak pressures (625 Ibs. per sq. in. max.) which elimi- 
nates shock to pistons, bearings and crankshaft, deliv- 
ering a smooth flow of power. 


OPERATING COSTS: Buda-Lanova Diesels use less 


than half as many gallons of much cheaper fuel than 
gasoline engines of equal sizes. 


THE BUDA CO. 


BUDA 





DIESEL ENGINES e 
from 20 to 200 H.P. 


MARINE 
ENGINES }f 


GASOLINE ENGINES 
from 25 to 125 H.P. 





Buda-Lanova 6-cylinder full Marine Diesel, 
Model 6-DTM-468. High speed, lightweight, 
with 414” bore and 514” stroke. Available with 
cr without reduction gear. 


Here are the answers to four of the most important questions 
asked about Marine Diesels. This Buda-Lanova Diesel owner 
gives his Diesel a perfect score on all four counts —a real 
tribute to Buda’s dependability and performance. Buda-Lanova 
Diesels have been used for years by the U. S. Navy, the Coast 
Guard, the U. S. Engineers, branches of many foreign govern- 
ments, and scores of experienced yachtsmen all over the world! 


Learn more about the reasons why your next engine should be 
a Buda-Lanova Diesel. Write for full details today. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 


MARINE DIVISION B 
HARVEY (“Susurs) ILLINOIS 


*‘V EXPERIENCE 
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\— IT GIVES BOATING 
poo AN ENTIRELY DIF- 
(===) FERENT MEANING 


conga i ee OR ag AOE 


These modern lightweight anchors have become famous because they will 
outhold old-fashioned anchors weighing up to 30 times as much. Anyone 
can cast a Northill Anchor overboard with one hand. 


Owners, too, have found that they can depend on the advanced design of 
these efficient anchors to hold their boat with absolute safety. 


But, above all, Northill Anchors have taken the drudgery out of boating. 
Go wherever and as often as you please and you will continue to marvel 
at the fun you will now get out of anchoring. 


Northill Anchors are priced for everyone, for every purpose. At leading 
dealers everywhere. Northill Co., Inc., 6824 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles. 
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keen and close luffing match which was fought out between Tomahawk and 
Vim. I was accused lately by a leading English yachtsman of being “100 
per cent American” in my sympathies! I can assure you, Mr. Editor, that 
this is not the case. I am just an ordinary “observer” (with a small 0) ready 
and anxious to admire and enjoy whatever in yachting affairs seems to me 
to be admirable — and it’s not my fault if America “gets there” fairly 
often! 

Turning from Vim and her doings to the Stephens-designed “Eight” 
Iskareen, which has been racing on the Solent — well, she, like Vim, has 
been mostly at the end of a string of yachts, only in her case it has been 
at the back end, until the coming of Rod Stephens when she led the class 
home by 8 min. 11 sec.! So it wasn’t “just the winches” in the case of 
Iskareen! 

Talking of winches — An old salt, having his glass of beer the other day 
in the bar of a South Coast public house, said, when the subject of modern 
yacht winches cropped up: “‘I don’t hold with having all them wenches 
aboard a yacht... . A racing yacht ain’t no place for gells, but I’ve 
heard tell as how them Yanks knows how to handle em.” At the risk of 
incurring further censure, I venture to say that I am in agreement with 
the old salt in so far as he refers to ‘them Yanks.” 

There is still much of the season before us and there is still time for the 
British ‘‘Twelves” to make a better showing. There is also still one more 
new English yacht due to join the class. This is Flica IJ, owned by Hugh 
Goodson and designed by J. Laurent Giles, one of our younger designers. 
Laurent Giles has been most successful with deep sea racing craft and 
small cruisers but, until Flica II, he has not yet designed a yacht to the 
International Rule. Now, in his first venture, he has had to tackle the 
job of designing to the biggest current class, in a year when four new 
yachts from the boards of three designers of world-wide reputation are also 
newcomers. Whether or not she will be able to hold her own in such com- 
pany remains to be seen but I am told that she is a delightful boat to handle 
and that she shows no tendency to change her trim at speed. The photo- 
graphs of Flica II which I have seen seem to indicate that this is the case, 
a promising feature in the only ‘‘tank tested’”’ English ‘‘ Twelve.” 

M. HEcKSTALL-SMITH 


LIGHTNING CLASS ASSOCIATION 
ACQUIRES CLASS PLANS 


ACH year sees the introduction of several new small ane-design classes. 
Many of the designs are excellent and as often as not the sponsors of 
each new class start off with a high resolve to interest other clubs and to 
form a class organization. Yet an overwhelming proportion of these 
classes, regardless of the excellence of the design or the fiery burst of new 
enthusiasm which heralds their coming, drops out of the national picture 
and settles down to being a purely local class. We are pleased to note, 
therefore, that the Lightning Class has formed a close-knit association and 
appears to be heading in the right direction toward creating and maintain- 
ing a large and popular class. On the Fourth of July, six months after the 
boat’s introduction, 185 registrations were on record. 

There have been two general meetings of boat owners so far, as a result 
of which it was possible, in April, to adopt a constitution, by-laws, rules 
for a national regatta, and to continue work on specifications, building 
restrictions and measurement procedure. 

More than 500 inquiries on the boat and the class have been received 
from many widely separated parts of the country. Memberships are pour- 
ing in and applications for fleet charters are also being received. The big 
job now being tackled is to get owners in the same locality together to 
form and charter fleets. There are already more than seventeen of these 
groups of three or more boats at each of the following places: Portland, 
Me.; Essex, Conn.; Larchmont, N. Y.; Cedarhurst, L. I.; Greenwood Lake, 
N. Y.; Lake Hopatcong, N. J.; Red Bank, N. J.; Bay Head, N. J.; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Lake Wallenpaupak, Pa.; Lake Pymatuning, Pa.; Mayfield, 
N. Y.; Rome, N. Y.; Watertown, N. Y.; Skaneateles, N. Y.; New Orleans, 
La.; Tulsa, Okla. If these can all be brought into the association the begin- 
ning will be truly remarkable and the future assured. 

It goes without saying that the basic principle of the formula for a one- 
design class is that the boat itself must ‘‘ produce” as well as the men be- 
hind her. There can be no questioning of the fact that the Lightnings have 
shown remarkable speed in racing and they have the appeal of room and 
comfort unusual for a boat of this size. 

The design itself has now been transferred from the designers (Spark- 
man & Stephens) to the association, whose property it becomes. The plans 
are, of course, available to builders and amateurs alike. 

Those interested in the class should communicate with C. L. Nicholson 
II, c/o Pass & Seymour Co., Syracuse, N. Y., or E. Gordon Cronk, secre- 
tary, 251 West Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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TRIPLE ACHIEVEMENT 







Two 33’ Cruisabouts in 1939 fleet 


STYLE - QUALITY - PRICE 


EXCL AN of delight greet the appear- 

ance of the many new Richardsons at regattas 
and yacht club docks. Also comments of surprise 
over the fact that so GREAT a boat can be produced 


for so reasonable a price. . . 


OR fifteen years Richardsons have maintained this 
high standard of design, materials, and workman- 
ship. Richardsons give assurance of years of carefree 


boating and cruising pleasure. - 


3 sizes — 26, 33, and 36 footers 


And three 36’ Super-Cruisabouts NINE CABIN ARRANGEMENTS 
Bruns-Kimball & Co., New York City Fitzgerald & Lee, Alexandria Bay, N. Y. Boat Sales, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Minneford Sales Corp., City Island, N. Y. Syracuse Boat Co., Syracuse, N. Y. W. A. Grieve, Sandusky, Ohio 
H. J. McDonald, Inc., E. Rockaway, N. Y. J. Wilson Wright, Geneva, N. Y. Cincinnati Yacht & Supply, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hensler-Kofoed Co., Keyport, N. J. F, E. Johnson Boat Yard, ithaca, N. Y. Pittsburgh Marine Sales Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
DuMont Marine Service, New London, Conn. L. $. Aero Marine, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. Herbert M. Hill, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Capt, J. J. O'Connell, Fall River, Mass. M. A, Baumann, Erie, Pa. C. B. Delhomme, Houston, Texas 
Walter H. Moreton Corp., Boston, Mass. Boats, Inc., Chicago, Ill. Lighthouse Yacht Sales, Wilmington, Cal. 
Yacht Sales & Service, Philadelphia, Pa. Lange Aviation Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. Geo. C. Boardman Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Morton & Loose Co., Baltimore, Md. St. Croix Marine Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Lee McCuddy, Portland, Ore. 
National Motor Boat Sales, Washington, D. C. Mississippi Valley Yacht Sales, Alton, Ill. Richard Froboese Co., Seattle, Wash. 
C. P. Amory, Newport News, Va. and Knoxville, Tenn. St. Louis Boat & Motor Co., St. Louis, Mo. T. B. F. Benson, Toronto, Ont. 
A. Fassnacht, Chattanooga, Tenn. Covert Boat & Engine Co., Kansas City, Mo. |§ A. Meloche, Montreal, Que. 
Warren Lamb, Nashville, Tenn. Everett Motor Co., Tulsa, Okla. Butterfield & Co., Bermuda 
Alex Hancock, Mobile, Ala. Gregory Boat Co., Detroit, Mich. Frank J. Norrington, Richmond, Surrey, England 
Walter Nathan, Brunswick, Ga. Sheldon Marine Co., Ferrysburg, Mich. E. L. Weldie, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
Shea Boat Co., Sarasota, Fla. E. M. Littin, Toledo, Ohio Theobald M. Quinn, Paris, France 

RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC., NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. 


“‘Queen of 
The Waterways”’ 


Priced from 
$1965 up 
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WHO maxes THE PLYwoop 
THAT GOES INTO YOUR BOAT? 


Careful Buyers Demand Genuine 


SUPER-Karbord 


THE ORIGINAL MARINE PLYWOOD 


Amateur and professional boat-builders know their materials 
must meet the rigid requirements of strength, safety and en- 
durance. They are finding that only SUPER - Harbord, the 
original, guaranteed marine plywood, meets these demands — 
because the exclusive, patented manufacturing process* fuses 
the plies together more solidly than a single board and then 
tempers the panels. This produces a balanced plywood which the 
manufacturer positively guarantees against ply separation due 
to moisture or any weathering condition —and which bears the 
name “SUPER-Harbord” branded on the edge of each panel as 
definite protection against substitution. 


SUPER-Harbord adds infinite strength in boat construction — 
reduces weight and bulk, materially lessens labor costs, is ideal 
for planking, decking, interior uses, etc., in crafts of all types. 
When used as planking, SUPER - Harbord produces an almost 
seamless hull, practically leakless and puncture-proof. It is toxic 
to marine borers and inhibitive to rot fungi. 


SUPER-Harbord for boat construction comes in fir, redwood and 
lauan; stock panels up to 5 by 12 feet, thicknesses from Vs to 
1-3/16 inches, larger and thicker to order. Be sure you get 
SUPER-Harbord, your assurance of satisfaction through the 
experience and integrity of the maker . . . insist on it by name 
at lumber and supply dealers [warehouse stocks in principal 
cities] — or write us direct. 


*&SUPER-Harbord is manufactured by the exclusive pat- 
ented process—hot-pressed with a cresylic formalde- 
hyde resin binder—and then tempered— 
GUARANTEED against ply sep- 
aration due to moisture or 
any weathering 
condition. 








FOR FURTHER 


INF 
Look for edge-branding +. SANATION 


on each big panel of 
SUPER-Harbord 
Accept no substitutes 








Manufactured, Guaranteed and Distributed by 


HARBOR PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
MILLS and GENERAL OFFICES: HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 
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News From Yachting Centers 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 


By Ed Earle 


ACHT racing hits its high water mark when the fleets converge on the 

North Shore yachting capital for the annual Marblehead Race Week 
which begins the first Saturday of this busy month. The Boston Bay boats 
were slated for a prelude in Quincy Bay Race Week, July 30th—August 3rd. 
The Marblehead classic should equal last year’s number of starters. New 
classes, such as the handsome International One-Designs, and new boats 
in the cruising divisions should balance the falling off in some of the older 
classes, and the boats which are absent because of the fact that some of 
the Boston Bay sailors cannot stretch their vacations to cover both Quincy 
Bay and Marblehead Race Weeks. 


+ + 


The blue ribbon triumph to date was scored by Crown Prince Olav of 
Norway who sailed John S. Lawrence’s noted Moose to a three-minute 
margin over the 30-Square-Metres at Marblehead. The royal helmsman 
sailed with intense concentration and rare judgment and won the admira- 
tion of Marblehead yachtsmen by staying aboard after the race to help 
stow canvas and take out battens. 


+ + + 


Charles Francis Adams, former Secretary of the Navy and veteran 
America’s Cup skipper, shared the honors of the day with the Crown 
Prince by taking the Puritan Cup for the third time in his career at the 
helm of his Eight-Metre Thisbe, the major event of the Eastern Yacht 
Club’s annual regatta. 

Bee 


Lucky Star, owned by R. O. H. Hill, of Larchmont, which won the an- 
nual New London to Marblehead Race, was the first of the 36-foot Alden- 
designed Coastwise Cruisers turned out by James E. Graves, of Marble- 
head. Designer Alden also had another chance to win congratulations when 
the Mandoo IT finished first in the Annapolis Race and took the prize in 
her division. 

+ + + 


The Quincy Adams Yacht Yard has been awarded the contract for a 
45-foot water line auxiliary cruising yawl, from Alden designs, for a Boston 
yachtsman. This boat is 65’ 654” over all, with 14’ 10’’ beam and an ex- 
treme draft of 7’ 10’. The specifications call for the finest construction. 
This yard is also constructing a 36-foot over all power cruiser from designs 
of Eldredge-McInnis. 

a 


With the appointment of C. Keith Pevear as manager, the Annisquam 
Y. C. has enlarged its activities on all fronts, including racing, tennis, 
swimming and entertainment. Pevear, who recently returned to these 
waters, won fame in 1925 when he sailed the Tomboy to victory in the races 
for the Sir Thomas Lipton Cup, sponsored by the Chicago Y. C. He began 
his racing career at Annisquam at the age of fourteen and captured more 
than his share of small boat prizes. In addition to directing the club, Pe- 
vear will conduct regular sailing lessons. Twice a week, the novices will 
have six to eight races in an afternoon in Fish Class boats on the river in 
front of the club. 


+ + + 


Despite the loss of Skipper Harry (Heavy Weather) McDonough, whois 
over the age limit, the South Boston Y. C. will have a strong crew to de- 
fend the South Shore junior sailing championship, beginning August 15th, 
off City Point. Last year, the South Boston crew was runner-up to Pequot 
for the Sears Cup. The Albert W. Finlay Cup is the trophy emblematic 
of the South Shore title and the series will be sailed in Indian Class dories. 


a oe 
The Indian interclub championship has developed into a keen battle in 
Boston Bay. Charles Graf, secretary of the association, has squeezed out & 


small edge at the present writing with three firsts in six regattas at the 
helm of his Lark, which was rebuilt after the hurricane. 


+ + + 


The terpsichorean method provided the successful financial touch for 
Quincy Bay Race Week. Dances at the Squantum, Wollaston and Quincy 
Yacht Clubs raised the fund to feed the sailors during the big week. 
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Worlds Farr Bound! 


The Fairways Yacht Club Maintains 


Ferry Service with LYCOMING 


EQUIPPED ELCO 


From the foot of 52d Street, New York, direct to 
the World's Fair—by motor boat— is the 
service the exclusive Fairways Yacht Club renders 
its members. Each boat averages eight trips a day 
— holds 38 passengers — speed 18 knots. 


The 41-foot Elco shown here was especially 
prepared for this service and installed twin 
Lycomings of 165 horse power with 2 to 1 re- 
duction gear, to make sure of smooth, dependable 





performance. 





THERE'S A LYCOMING FOR YOUR BOAT! 


Lycoming makes two ‘‘Fours,’’ two ‘‘Sixes,"’ two “Eights” and a “Twelve,” 


giving you the widest possible range in sizes and horse power 


Write for Complete Details 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Export Office: 44 WHITEHALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


 —- LY COMING 


MARINE ENGINES 





THERE’S ONE FOR 


EVERY TYPE OF BOAT 











Bakelite Resin varnish withstands gruelling 
service on \%-inch plywood hull of the 51 
lb. outboard hydroplane “Prestidigitator”. 
Owner, Donald H. Whitfield, Montclair, 








New Jersey. 


| eee racing hulls like Donald H. Whitfield’s 
new Class M hydroplane, “Prestidigitator”, pre- 
sent a difficult job for protective varnish. After service 
trials of various varnishes on previous hulls, Mr. 
Whitfield employsBakelite Resin varnish exclusively. 

Here are gruelling conditions under which Mr. 
Whitfield has found Bakelite Resin varnish superior: 
“These hulls are carried on a trailer in extreme heat, 
cold and dampness. In racing, they are subjected to 
salt water, constant pounding and vibration. To stand 
up under these severe conditions, finish must be ex- 
ceptionally durable, tough and flexible. It must also 
be alcohol-proof to resist racing fuels.” 

Even if your brightwork is exposed to less Severe 
service, it will pay to use tough, long-lasting Bakelite 
Resin Coatings. Many yachtsmen eliminate mid- 
season finishing by specifying them for Spring paint- 
ing. Write for useful booklet, 20S, “Bakelite Syn- 
thetic Resins.” 

BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York 


Chicago: 43 East Ohio Street 
West Coast: Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc., Merchants Ex. Building, San Francisco 


BAKELITE 


The repiteres rode mart: shows obore dunagunh, 
eemtecnred by Bahetee Corporamos Under tte copma! 8" 








SYNTHETIC RESINS 


Visit the Bakelite Exhibit, Hall of Industrial Science, New York World’s Fair 1939 
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LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


ILL BARROWS, with Thisbe IT, was the Rochester Y. C. hope in the 
George Cup Races held at Toronto July 18th, 19th and 20th. Of the 
ten trial races with Jill, the Thisbe II took seven. 

The club sponsored a port-to-port race starting the evening of June 30th. 
The boats raced across Lake Ontario, a distance of some 50 miles, to Presque 
Isle, thence to Sodus Bay (about 60 miles) and from Sodus back to the 
home port, about 30 miles. Harry Stevenson’s schooner -Acoma won the 
race from Rochester to Presque Isle and from Presque Isle to Sodus. From 
Sodus to Rochester, the Blue Goddess, Bert Sharp’s Ten-Metre, took the 
honors. 

The dinghy division of the club has inaugurated the Sunset Series on 
Wednesday evenings. With daylight saving time, they can start their races 
week day evenings about 5:30 p.m., finish a short course and get stowed 
away for a late supper. - 

The Star fleet has suffered considerable damage for so early in the sea- 
son, no less than four spars having gone overboard. It seems that when 
you begin whittling down your sticks and use cobweb for rigging, you 
must know quite a bit about where the stress comes on these little fellows. 
The Rochester sailors are planning a race from Rochester to Sodus on 
Sunday, the day before the start of the Freeman Cup Race. 


+ + + 


The Youngstown Y. C. has sailed its first race for the Rowland Trophy, 
which represents the club championship. First place went to Bangalore, 
skippered by E. J. Doyle, second to T'ycoona, W. L. Marcy, Jr., and third 
to Conewago, R. D. Brown. The annual race from Youngstown to Port 
Dalhousie was won by T'ycoona, skippered by C. J. (“Chuck’’) Spaulding. 
Second place went to Blue Moon, skippered by Harvey Dawes. 


+ + + 


The busiest club on inland waters in New York State at this writing is 
the Canandaigua Y. C. The members are up to their necks in preparation 
for the Central New York Y. R. A. regatta. It is expected that there will be 
well over 125 boats racing. Big classes will be the order of the day, or rather 
three days, for the regatta starts on August 10th and ends on the 12th. 

Carl Hunt is chairman of the regatta committee. Win Churchill will have 
a lot to say about setting the courses and Red Wilkinson is chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 

+ + + ” 


The Sodus Bay Y. C. is going places rapidly. A membership drive was 
put on a few weeks ago and, at the last report, eighteen new members have 
signed up, some with boats and some to enlarge the rocking chair fleet. 
Marshall Livingston, who is chairman of the membership committee, has 
done a fine job. He says: ‘‘I sure enjoy taking the boys for a ride on my new 
boat, which I call the Member Ship.” 


+ + + 


The Algonquin Y. C., on Irondequoit Bay, and the Genesee Y. C., 
located on the Genesee River, Port of Rochester, Lake Ontario, have just 
completed arrangements for interclub racing in the Comet Class. On Au- 
gust 20th, the five-boat team from the Genesee Y. C. will go to Irondequoit 
Bay and the following week a return race will be sailed on Lake Ontario 
off the Port of Rochester. This will be the first meeting of the two clubs 
and will probably be repeated each year. 

On August 6th, Miss Corinne Smith will defend her title as champion 
woman Comet sailor of the club. Her father will crew for her. 


+ + + 


The Mayfield Y. C. is located on the Sacandaga Reservoir at Mayfield, 
N. Y. We wish to make a correction as to the reservoir’s function. It regu- 
lates the flow of water for the Hudson River and is not a supply source to 
the Barge Canal system as mentioned in a previous issue. Having as much 
area as Lake George, it offers ideal yachting facilities for small boat sailing. 

The club has a membership of about 125, a new clubhouse and excellent 
docking and mooring facilities. Sailing enthusiasm has grown in the past 
few years and there are about twenty sail boats of various classes at thelr 
moorings. Latest addition to the fleet is a class of Lightnings. 


+ + + 


Flying the burgee of the Kingston Y. C., Tramp Royal, Col. Leroy F. 
Grant’s new boat, lay at anchor in Prinyer’s Cove a few days ago and its 
visitors were cordially greeted by her skipper. She is 34’ 9” over all, 23’ 6” 
on the water line, 7’ 9” beam, with a draft of 5’ 4”. She carries a well bal- 
anced rig of about 550 square feet. She was designed by T. B. F. (“Bing”) 
Benson. Her rating under the Royal Ocean Racing Rule is 24.3 
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HECTOR ALEXANDER 
—First place in Inboard 
Runabout Class, Albany 
to New York classic, 


| 1938. 


FRANK MUZZEY— 
Consistent performer ex- 
traordinary. Entered 33 
races, won 19 first places, 
never finished lower 
than third, 1938 season. 


E. A. N. KERR — Holder 
of world’s record for 91 
cu. in. hydreplanes set 
at Havre de Grace, Md., 
1938. 


ROBERT GAMBRILL— 


Holder of world’s record for - 


Class “*D” inboards, Presi- 
dent’s Cup Regatta, 1938. 


JOHN BRAMBLE—Seta 
new world’s record for Class 
**K” inboards at 1938 Presi- 
dent’s Cup Regatta. 


Do you check with these 
Race Winners on Oil? 


Va 





The record shows that Gulfpride Marine Oil A 
captured 57 important races during the past 
season, including the noted 225 cu. in. Cham- 
pionship. Last year it was used in making 9 
new World’s Records. Yet these victories aren’t 
; so important as the facts behind them... 





OU PROBABLY seldom run your engine at its top 
R.P.M. The racer pushes his to the limit. 


You start out with the object of getting there. The racer 


starts out to get there first. 


You look upon your engine as a source of fun. The racer 
looks upon his as a source of fame or income. 


All of which means, of course, that the marine racer 
takes his engine more seriously than even the most rabid 
boat owner. When it comes to buying so much as a spark 
plug, he’s a super-critical Man from Missouri... 


That’s why we are proud that Gulfpride is the oil picked 
by so many motor boat racers. For the oil that can satisfy 
the “Who’s Who” of the Marine Racing field will certainly 
fill perfectly the needs of the average yachtsman. 


Get Gulfpride—the oil refined both by conventional 
methods and by Gulf’s exclusive Alchlor process—at any 


Gulf Marine Station. 


GULFPRIDE \ 
MARINE OIL 


—the oil that’s picked 


by experts 


KENNETH MACKENZIE— 
First-place winner for two 
years running, 1937 & 1938, 
Class “F” outboards, 
Albany to New York Race. 


FRED HAHN—FEastern 135 
cu. in. hydroplane cham- 
pion. Victor in two races at 
Maryland Yacht Club Re- 
gatta. Winner of honors at 
other regattas. 


SAMMY CROOKS— 


1938 National Cham- 


pion, 135 cu. in. hydro- 
planes. Winner at Red 
Bank and Ocean City. 


GEORGE SCHRAFFT— 
1938 winner of the Vir- 
ginia Gold Cup, the J ohn 
Charles Thomas Tro- 
phy, high-point winner 
of 225 cu. in. class. 


JOSEPH J. TAGGART— 
Winner of coveted Eden- 
burn Trophy at Gold 
Cup Races in Detroit 
River, 1938. 
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Speed boats present their 
own problems of insurance. 
Although insurance on the 
boats themselves is impor- 
tant, liability insurance is 
even more so. We suggest 
you get complete informa- 
tion from your broker on this 
subject. 


* 


Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


* 


CHUBB«SON 


Managers of the 
Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 
90 JOHN Sr., NEw York, N. Y. 


Dealing Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Waldo Drake 


OMMODORE RUSSELL SIMMONS sailed his Six-Metre Ay Ay Ay, 
flagship of the California Y. C., to her second victory in the Times 
Cup Race off San Pedro on July 8th. Except for Pierpont Davis’ Eight- 
Metre Santa Maria, which could not make up her time over the “‘Sixes,”’ 
Ay Ay Ay led the pack throughout the 19-mile windward-leeward course. 
Second honors went to Willis W. Hunt’s Six-Metre Mystery, followed by 
Lanai, sailed by L. N. Slater, and Emerson Spear’s Rebel. 


+ + + 


Southern California’s Mid-Winter Regatta, sailed annually on San Pedro 
Bay since 1927 in February or March, under auspices of the recently de- 
ceased Civic Regatta Association, has been validated by the Southern 
California Y. A. as a regular fixture under its sponsorship. As last year, 
actual supervision of future February race weeks will be handled by the 
Los Angeles Y. C., whose anchorage is adjacent to the racing area. 


oe ae 


Tripling of the capacity of the new yacht harbor at Redondo Beach, at 
the lower end of Santa Monica Bay, is proposed by that municipality’s plan 
submitted to the War Department. Construction of the initial 2000-foot 
breakwater at Redondo is nearing completion but demands for mooring 
space and anchorage have been received in such volume that need for addi- 
tional facilities is indicated. The new plan proposes a 2500-foot extension 
of the present breakwater, to be financed with Federal funds. 

Until construction of the Redondo yacht harbor was undertaken early 
this year, there have been no havens for yachts along the 35-mile stretch 
between San Pedro and Santa Monica. 


+ + + 


Donald W. Douglas’ 74-foot cutter Endymion is this summer repeating 
last season’s success in cruising races. On the June 11th week-end, she led 
the fleet home in the Los Angeles Y. C. 160-mile tri-island event, around 
Santa Catalina, Santa Barbara and San Clemente Islands, in the excellent 
time of 24 hours 55 minutes. 

Two weeks later, Endymion successfully defended the Montgomery 


Trophy in the annual overnight turn around Catalina Island. Over the same 
course, but under the Cruising Club Rule, the Stewart Brothers Trophy 
was won by James Rounds’ little cutter Tiada, which beat the leader, 
Temple Ashbrook’s California “32” cutter Tempest, on corrected time. 


+ + + 


Loyal Oseau, of Modesto, was the big flash at the third annual Elks’ 
outboard regatta at the Long Beach marine stadium on June 11th. His 
squadron of streamlined “hop-boxes,’’ Go Cart and Go Cart V and XJ, made 
a clean sweep in as many events, viz, the Class F hydroplanes, “A” 
hydros, “‘C” hydros and “‘C” service runabouts. Oseau’s remarkable 
demonstration was due to a combination of sweet-performing motors and 
to his uncanny technique on the turns. 

Other winners were: “‘B”’ hydros, Hels Angel, Marcel Hels; ‘‘F”’ run- 
abouts, The Doctor, Espy Hall; “‘C” racing runabouts, Miss Lompoc, 
William Schuyler. 


+ + + 


At the St. Finbar regatta, over the same course two weeks later, however, 
Go Cart won only the Class A hydroplane event. Other winners were: “B” 
hydros, Hels Angel; ‘“‘C”’ hydros, Sweetheart, Ward Angilley; ‘‘F’’ hydros, 
Muscat Kid II, John Kovacevich; ‘“‘C”’ service runabouts, Spinner, Spin 
Crunk; ‘‘C” racing runabouts, Miss Lompoc; ‘“‘D” racing runabouts, 
Muscat Kid, Kovacevich; 135-inch inboards, Jericho, Leroy Golding; 
225-inch inboards, Rigor Mortis, Kenneth Harmon. 


+ + + 


Bubbles. . . . Just before he departed for Diamond Head in the Trans- 
Pacific race in Chubasco, young “‘ Bill” Slater took time out to win the Los 
Angeles eliminations with his veteran ‘Six’ Lanai, as the boat to meet 4 
San Francisco Bay entry there in August for a berth on the 1940 Olympic¢ 
team. Lanai won all three races, competing against Ay Ay Ay, Rebel and 
Caprice. . . . Latest new arrival on the West Coast is the 51-foot junk 
Monlei, built in Hong-Kong for R. C. Monteith, a Californian who brought 
her to San Pedro on the freighter Roseville. . . . As expected, Claude 
Scott’s Picaroon got away to an early lead in the Long Beach Y. C. sum- 
mer ‘‘little ships” series of six races. . . . The Cowie Brothers’ Star 
Rambunctious, of Santa Monica ‘Bay fleet, repeated her performance of 
last year in winning the Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy in the four-race series 
which was a feature of Santa Barbara’s annual Semafia Nautica over the 
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Ou: of the stormy 
night crackles a call 
for help. “S.O.S.— 
S.0.S. Aground on 
| Danger Reef. Ship 

RSS breaking up fast. 
S.0.S. We're sinking... hurry... hurry...” 


Rescuers swing into action. Survivors 
huddled on the deck of the stricken ship 
watch anxiously the preparations made on 
shore. A line is shot out to them...a 
breeches buoy rigged. And passengers and 
crew are brought ashore in safety. Rope 
has come to their rescue! 

Rope plays an all-important part in 
tensely dramatic moments such as these. 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY Borg, 


NORTH PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS, AND WELLAND, CANADA q “=e 
Sales branches : New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Houston, San Francisco "Ary | the 


PYM 


But day after day under less thrilling cir- 
cumstances, human lives and valuable prop- 
erty are being entrusted to Manila Rope. 


Day after day, in hundreds of instances on 
land and sea, the safety of men and materials 
depends on rope. And wherever quality 
rope is used, PLYMOUTH Ship Brand 
Manila Rope sets the standard, as it has for 
over a century. 


PLYMOUTH is famous for its con- 
trolled quality ... of materials and work- 
manship alike... which produces rope with 
an extra margin of safety and resistance to 
stress and wear . . . rope which has long 


since earned its reputation as ““The Rope 
You Can Trust.” 
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— AE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 
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Whatever boat you skipper, A & F accessories mean 
smoother sailing all around. There’s our non-kink 
mooring line to save time and temper... compact 
Northill folding anchors that hold like barnacles... 
yachtsmen’s repair kits, course finders, lights 
..-all in our remarkable Marine department. 
HAND BEARING ILLUMINATED 
compass—highly accurate; 


fitted with adjustable prism and 
dead beat compass. $70. 





YACHTSMAN’S CHAIR—sturdy 
frame, heavy canvas seat and 
back with nautical insignia; 
rubber tips on legs prevent 
marring of decks. $6. 





Send for our Marine and Camp Catalog. 


MADISON AVENUE at 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


€GBERCROMBIE 
SFITrcH Co. 


CHICAGO: VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE, 33 SO. WABASH AVENUE 
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Independence Day week-end. Second honors went to Wm. Baxter’s 
Stormy, of Newport Harbor, and third to Dr. Niels Martin’s Phar-Lap, of 
Santa Barbara. The Flattie title at Santa Barbara was won by Ben Haddox, 
in Sergeant, from Balboa; followed by Furious and Spree Gal. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


HERE are some unfortunate misunderstandings regarding fees and 

other expenses for pleasure boats visiting Miami. To the several hun- 
dred owners basing here each winter, the facts are well known but for others 
who may consider coming to south Florida it is well to clear up the situa- 
tion. “Spun Yarn,” in July, reports some statements which should be cor- 
rected or explained. 

First, there is no harbor charge for any pleasure boat entering or leaving 
Miami. This is the statement of John A. O’Rourke, traffic manager of the 
division of port operations, and the senior man in the harbor administra- 
tion. A. M. Balfe, secretary of the board of pilot commissioners, says that 
pilot fees are paid by pleasure boats only when such services are requested. 
Regarding annual fishing licenses in Florida waters, the license is issued to 
the boat rather than to the individual and covers the entire party. The cost 
differs from that reported, starting at $1.05 for a boat of 16-foot length and 
4-foot beam and increasing by twenty cents for each additional foot of com- 
bined length and beam. Thus the license for a 43-foot boat with 12-foot 
beam instead of coming to $43 would come to $8.05. The foregoing applies 
where the boat is used for pleasure fishing only and does not take part in 
commercial fishing or in the charter boat business in competition with the 
established local professionals. The authority for this is G. W. Peterson, 
state conservation agent for Dade County. Proceeds from all license sales 
in the county are put back into improving the local fishing. 

Three cents per foot per day is the rate at the municipal yacht basin 
which is protected and patrolled, with fresh water, mail, and telegraph 
services, and is in the center of the hotel and shopping district. The city 
maintains a dock in the Coconut Grove section where the rental is only one 
cent per foot per-day. For anchoring in most parts of the harbor, there is 
no charge at all. There is no dockmaster per se in Miami. The harbor and 
the public docks, both commercial and yacht, are run by the Port Division 
of the city government which is headed by John A. O’Rourke. In charge of 
the city yacht basin, with its 5000 feet of mooring space, is George Schollen- 
berger; in charge at the commercial docks and also at the County Cause- 
way, is Ted Houser; at Coconut Grove, is F. C. Wilson. These men would 
like to know which dockmaster was quoted. 

Although the Port Division has a record of all iit coming to city 
docks, there is no complete listing made of the arrivals at the twenty-odd 
additional basins scattered through the forty square miles of the harbor 
area. The past season’s figures of Mrs. Audrey Brinkman, who handles the 
clerical work at the city yacht basin, show an increase of 30 per cent in the 
number of visiting boats. It is quite possible that there were a number of 
yachts, visitors of former years, which did not get back last winter but, 
considering the number of different places at which boats may tie up, a 
complete check is difficult. Downtown, besides the city yacht basin, there 
is the larger Royal Palm basin, while at Miami Beach are the hotel docks 
at the Flamingo, Fleetwood, Nautilus, and Floridian, together with the oil 
company and boatyard docks, Sun, Gulf, Texaco, Belcher, and Beach Boat 
Slips. At the north end of the harbor are several in Little River as well as 
one at Baker’s Haulover, while south, at Coconut Grove, are the Seminole 
and Flamingo groups. Up the Miami River, basins are located at Merrill- 
Stevens, Fogals’ (now known as the Miami Shipbuilding Corporation), At- 
lantic Marine, Nuta’s Biscayne, and the Juste and Seybold canals. 

A publication that should be helpful to local and visiting boat owners 
is the Miami Port Book. Put out by Grover Theis, it contains a lot of valua- 
ble information on the harbor and on boating in South Florida. There 
have been two issues and another is in process. It costs thirty-five cents and 
is available at the Professional Building. 

The port has its faults, of course, but is working away at them. Rates at 
the downtown city docks, for instance, have been reduced one-fourth by the 
day and one-third by the month. The harbormaster’s fee, which at.one 
time was charged against practically all boats, has, since last summer, been 
omitted on boats under 150 feet unless some specific service is requested 
and given. The local ordinance against fishing outriggers is being modified 
so that boats so equipped may go to the up river boat yards. Best of all, a 
number of organizations are getting together and working on a far sighted 
program for harbor development and maintenance, including a municipal 
sewage disposal plant and increased docking and anchoring facilities. This 
Marine Council is made up of the Marine Trade Association, Propeller 
Club, Marine Association, U. S. Power Squadron, Cruising Mariners, as 
well as the Rod and Reel, Biscayne Bay, Outboard, and Miami Yacht 


Clubs. The'yachting business means much to Miami and these men want 
it to mean more. 
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P Boat builders with the extensive back- 
ground which The Matthews Company 
can boast are not in the habit of taking 
chances with new fads or products be- 
cause they are new. Yet these veteran build- 
ers of fine stock cruisers have paid a singu- 
lar tribute to the new Kermath 100 h.p. 
Sea-Chief Straight “‘8”. Their enthusiastic 
endorsement of these motors equipped 
with Upton reverse and reduction gears as 
cruiser installations offers a convincing 
testimonial to their exceptional power 
Output, extreme quietness of operation at 
all speeds, amazing economy coupled with 
swift responsiveness. But read the letter! 
Post yourself on the opinion of one of 
America’s leading boat builders. 
Write for description and specifications on 
the new Sea-Chief—or Kermath’s 60-page 
marine engine catalog. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
5893 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


—KERMATH— 


NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR VISITORS 
SEE THE KERMATH EXHIBIT 


SINCE 1899 








5th Ave. at 15th St., New York 








Boston Miami 


Thos. T. Parker J. Frank Knorr, Inc. 
961 Commonwealth Ave. 528 N.W.Seventh Ave. 


Canadian Plant 
619 King St., W. 
Toronto, Ontario 


The new Matthews 34 
footer powered with twin 
Sea-Chief straight “8’s’’. 





PHONE 3314 
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PRICED COMPLETE 


$595 saneae ame 


(Reduction Gear Additional) 















Straight “8” 
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PLANNING 
Indwidual Design 
Proven Models 


Planning is the basic, vital part of fine boat building and 
in this work the GREBE staff excels. 


Built on standardized designs of proven worth, GREBE 
specifications call for extra strength framing, stringers 
and bulkheads, use of finest materials throughout, and 
grace of line, seaworthiness, smartness and comfort in 
the finished craft. GREBE individualized interiors and 


appointments meet the approval of the most fastidious. 


The new 60 foot Diesel powered yacht shown below 
is an example of GREBE design and construction — 
spacious deckhouse and dining salon, three double state- 
rooms, heat- and sound-proof insulation both for cabins 
and engine compartment, tile finish galley, built-in 
shower bath, and many other luxurious features usually 
found only in the larger and costlier yachts. Other 
models, 40 to 100 feet. ; 


Write or wire us your requirements and let us submit 
full particulars on a luxurious, moderate priced cruiser 
or yacht. 


jae WRITE FOR 
ILLUSTRATED 
BULLETINS 
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3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SOUND WAVES 
By Lee Scuppers 


ACHT clubs which are faced with the problem of how to arouse some 
semblance of intelligent interest in sailing among their rocking chair, 
porch-sitting and dine-and-dance members are hereby referred to the ex- 
periment now being successfully conducted by the New Rochelle Y. C. — 
Once a week, Thursday evenings to be exact, non-boat-owning and non- 
sailing members of the club are given an hour or two of instruction in the 
handling of small centerboard sloops under the tutelage of a volunteer 
corps of experts. The novice class, so-called, is growing in membership and 
the instructors seem to get as much fun out of it as their pupils. 
This idea sprang from Commodore Davison’s quaint notion that yacht 
club members should know something about yachting. Revolutionary as 
his theory may be, it appears to be working out in practice. 


oe 


The Noroton Y. C. spring series for the John Taylor Arms Trophy 
attracted a large turnout of Stars. The winner was Vincent McHugh’s 
Reileen, from Cedar Point. The runner-up was Gorham Godwin’s Hi-Hat, 
from Peconic Bay, and there was a tie for third between Nuisance, sailed 
by Billy Gould and Chick Rollins, and Silver Mist, Robert Crane. 

Eddie Ketcham, the young Great South Bay skipper with the old Draco, 
raced two days at Noroton. He was ahead in one enormously long race 
that was blotted out by the time limit, and walloped the fleet in a good 
breeze the next day. 

Over in his own fleet, Ketcham is doing right well with his 21-year-old 
hooker. He has her right on the heels of Commodore Bill Picken’s brand 
new Fo-Fo in the Great South Bay eliminations so she may make her 
second visit to the Sound for the Atlantic Coast championships if the 
youngster can persuade his boss, a Star boat sailor, to give him the week off. 


+ + + 


With three firsts, a second and a sixth in five races, Stanley Ogilvy, New 
Rochelle Star boat expert, sailed Spirit to victory in the Western Long 
Island Sound fleet eliminations. With one race to go (Ogilvy can skip it 
because he already has qualified) the fleet standing is Spirit .947; Okoboji, 
Pete Turney, .851; Ace JJ, Adrian Iselin, .798; Jubilee, H. B. Atkin, .796; 
Migs, Stanley Turner, .750; Frantic, Dick Maxwell, .711; Foo, Durbin 
Hunter, .684. 


+ + + 


The Atlantic Coast championship of the Star Class has been scheduled 
for August 21st-25th at the Manhasset Bay Y. C. under whose burgee 
Herc and John Atkin sailed when they won the Bedford Trophy last year 
at Riverside with Jubilee. A great gathering of Star Class talent is expected 
for this event because most fleet champions will select the Atlantic Coast 
series for their reward instead of going to Kiel for the world championships. 

As an extra added attraction, the Port Washington Y. C. will conduct 
the Great Captain Island Race for Stars the day before the title series 
begins. This may result in an extraordinarily large fleet. 


+ + + 


There are a number of smart young skippers in the populous Atlantic 
One-Design Class at this end of the Sound but they are still trying to find 
a way to prevent the veteran Frank Page from winning the championship 
again with Ann. They consider it a great achievement when they can keep 
him out of the money but that has happened only twice this season. On 
those two occasions, he was fourth and sixth in fleets of more than twenty. 

The Indian Harbor veteran has the happy knack of keeping his nearest 
rivals for the championship astern. He is getting most of his pressure from 
Emil Mosbacher, Jr., and Ed Maxwell, sailing his first season in Atlantics. 


+ + + 


The tender solicitude with which some race committees keep the Coast- 
wise and Week-Ender cruising sloops apart so that comparisons will not be 
too obvious reached its nadir in the City Island Y. C.’s overnight race to 
Stratford Shoals and return on July 8th. The Coastwise fleet was started 
an hour ahead of the Week-Ender division and, when the results were in, 
the race committee refused to reveal the finish times of any except the 
winner in each class. 

Northam Warren, of Manhasset Bay, who is a recent convert from Great 
South Bay, led the Coastwise group with Whisper and—who would have 
thought it?—Frank Campbell, of Larchmont, gave the Week-Enders 4 
terrific pasting with Rascal. 


+ + + 


Rope Yarns. . . . Under the biennial arrangement, this is supposed to be 
the year that Larchmont holds its Fire Island Race but the summer 18 
likely to pass without this interesting contest. Larchmont feels that the 
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Tf you can’t answer this question, 
There’s a simple way to settle it. 


Is there actually any real difference in marine oils? * It 
is to your interest to know for sure the answer to that 
question. * If there is any doubt in your mind, we have 
one simple suggestion to make. Ask two or three users 
of Duplex Marine Engine Oil. They know the answer. 


%* And we are perfectly willing to let your choice of oil 


for your boat stand or fall on what Duplex users tell you. 

















Nae 
be content with anything less than the “best” — 

designed and built specifically for marine use by Briggs 
& Stratton — the largest manufacturer of small 4-cycle, air- 
cooled gasoline motors in the world. 


Briggs & Stratton motors set the 
standard by which gascline motor 
performance is judged. They give 
you performance, economy, dura- 
bility and reliability — they are 
quick starting and trouble-free, 
See your boat dealer 
or builder today. 
BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Dept. Y-89, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 






























RIGGS & STRATTON Full Range of 


Models 
to 4 HP. 
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WINNER of Design and Building Award 
for three 30-ft. w.l. Cruising Club Rule 
Auxiliary Yawls for U. S. Naval Acade- 


my. See illustration below. 


WINNER of three Government 
Awards in U. S. Navy Design 
Competition for Mosquito Fleet. 





WINNER of Design and 
Building Award 110-ft. Sub- 
marine Chaser for 


f U.S. Navy. 





Investigate our prices 
and designs, we can 
please you just as 
well as we pleased the 
Navy Department. 





Designers and builders of all types of sail and power vessels from the ” 
smallest up to 160 ft. in length. Wood, steel and welded construction. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD CONNECTICUT 








YACHTING 


schedule is already-so overcrowded that it would be difficult to obtain a 
representative entry list. . . . Bob Meyer is feeling pretty good these 
days. In the Indian Harbor regatta, on July 8th, he did something that 
Crown Prince Olav of Norway could not do a few days earlier. He sailed 
Seven Seas to a clear-cut victory over Fred Bedford’s Nyala in the Twelve- 
Metre Class. . . . August von Eisenbarth, owner of the Atlantic sloop 
Kumon, is giving Larchmont sailors a laugh over the contradictory let- 
tering on his mooring buoy. On one side is painted Kumon and on the other 
“Keep Off.” . . . The New York 30-Foot Class, in the throes of a new 
lease on life, has approved the use of balloon jibs. The first of the new light 
sails helped Harold Calahan’s Old Timer to win a race. The fact that 
Sherman Hoyt and Charley Lippitt were in Old Timer’s afterguard that day 
also may have had something to do with this unexpected turn of events, 
. . . After a prolonged series of successes, Ted Clark finally lost a race in 
the “S”’ Class. A 5-foot length of driftwood tacked itself across the keel 
of Clark’s boat. 


NEWS FROM MAINE 
By Elizabeth Cooper 


OW that “Spun Yarn” is safely out of the way aboard the American 
Farmer, busily gathering agricultural notes, I can safely mention the 
weather. Last time (with fatal results) it was a blizzard, now it is sizzling 
hot with the result that the summer visitors are coming to Maine in flocks, 
and our late yachting season is finally getting well under way. 


+ + + 


§& The Northport Y. C., with a station at Bayside, which serves as head- 
quarters for the yachtsmen of the Western Penobscot area, is planning to 
hold regular handicap races. The fleet consists of a number of Snipes, old 
Dark Harbor “‘12’s,”’ Herreshoff ‘‘18’s” and National One-Designs. 


+ + + 


On August 5th, the Maine Tuna Club will celebrate ‘Tuna Day”’ at 
Orr’s and Bailey’s Islands, off Mackerel Cove. Commodore Roland Meisen- 
bach, of the Merriconeag Y. A., is in charge of the sailing events and his 
club will hold the first of its regular trophy series of races on that day. Two 
boats have recently joined the fleet. The Atlantic Class sloop Begyl, belong- 
ing to Robert Brewer, Jr., of Boston, comes back after an absence of two 
years; the other addition is the Marconi sloop Zora, owned by C. L. Mell- 
vaine of Philadelphia. 


+ + + 


W Owing to the illness of Olcott Payson, Rear Commodore Grover Rich- 
ards has taken over as chairman of the committee for the Portland Y. C. 


power cruiser race. 
+ + + 


The Casco Bay Interclub races started on July 29th and 30th at the West 
Harpswell station of the Merriconeag Y. A., and the Mere Point Y. C., 
respectively. The two final races will be held on August 19th and 20th, the 
first in Portland Harbor under the auspices of the Centerboard Club of 
Portland, and the final race at Falmouth Foreside with the Portland Y. C. 
as host. The joint committee has worked out a uniform system of rating 
formulae, classes, starts (both time and intervals) and postponement and 
recalls for all four races in the series. Each club will start its own race, 
furnish the courses, arrange for patrolling the course and so forth. There will 
be a representative from each club aboard the committee boat. Interest in 
this second annual series of Interclub races has grown so that the com- 
mittee expects to have a large fleet to handle. Learning from last year’s ex- 
perience — 65 boats finished within a few minutes, coming across the line 
from two directions! — the courses will be worked out to avoid confusion. 


rae eee 


The Center Harbor Y. C., at Haven, Maine, should be particularly 
blessed with the following combination of officers: the Commodore is Ken- 
neth B.'G. Parson, Jr., and the Secretary, Miss Nancy Angel. 


ee 


Entries and lots of inquiries are coming in for the Monhegan Race of the 
Portland Y.C., scheduled for the week-end of August 26th. It is sailed over 
a 120-mile course, is open to all cruising (sail) yachts of 72 feet and under 
and is sailed under N.A.Y.R.U. rules. So far, the formal entries received 
are the two “‘Q” boats, Dr. Roy Wheeler’s Falcon and Herbert Payson’s 
Hobnob (the local threat), Ernest Ballard’s yawl Eliza, R. L. Ireland's 
schooner Pandora, with five other skippers definitely coming in but their 
entries not yet received. All of which is encouraging and looks as if it would 
be a good race in spite of a mass desertion to the Boston Y. C.-Royal Nova 
Scotia Y. 8. Halifax Race of some of the former Monhegan boats. The club 
hopes that’ they will be properly penitent when they get into the fog in the 
Bay of Fundy. 
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SORPORaTION 
W YORK, N, y. 


MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U. $. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 


The Most Powerful Preventive of Teredos, Marine Growth and Barnacles. 


Smooth and slippery. Lasts a long time. Saves expensive scraping and 
repainting work. 


EMERALD GREEN—LIGHT GREEN—HIGH RED—CREAM WHITE 


Specified by the Foremost Naval Architects 


John G. Alden — ‘‘Most satisfactory both for racing and 
cruising.”’ 

Frank C. Paine (Designer of Yankee) — ‘‘Highly rec- 
ommended.” 


W. Starling Burgess (Co-designer of Ranger) — ‘‘Inval- 
uable for racing and cruising.” 


Cox & Stevens — ‘‘Has always given complete satis- 
faction.” 


Henry J. Gielow — ‘‘As near 100% perfect as possible.” 


Sparkman & Stephens (Co-designers of Ranger) — ‘‘Most 
satisfactory.” 


Kelvin-White Co. — ‘‘Best cruising and racing paint on 
the market.”’ 








ATLANTIC COAST 
All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 
PACIFIC COAST 


FLORIDA and GULF OF MEXICO 
Miami — Hopkins-Carter Hardware Co. 


laa acter baaias —_ . .. Phillips Hardware Co. 

ttle — Pacific Marine Sup 0. 

San Francisco — Johnson ons. ; Hone Co. New Orleans — Woodward, Wight & Co., 
San Diego — The McCaffrey Co. Ltd. ... Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., Ltd. 


Marine Supply and Salvage Co. 
BERMUDA 
Hamilton — Alfred A. Dafrell 


... Standard Supply and Hardware Co. 
... Alker-Donovan Co., Inc. 


Houston, Texas — The Peden Co. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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WINTER STORAGE AND SERVICE 





Distributors: 


LYCOMING MARINE ENGINES 
Sales and Service 














30,000 Sq. Ft. Under Cover 60,000 Sq. Ft. in Yard 
FOUR MARINE RAILWAYS e SAFEST and MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT 


Complete Shipyard Service 
Expert Marine Power Plant Engineers 
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WINTER STORAGE 


Reservation Now! 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


HAT the Annapolis Yacht Club’s first try at staging an ocean race 

might have lacked in the way of a large entry list was more than 
made up by fine sailing conditions, by a smooth-working race committee, 
in charge of Lt. Comdr. C. Graham Halpine, and by an entertainment 
committee headed by Commodore Pete Magruder that showed visiting 
skippers and crews typical Annapolis hospitality, following the New Lon- 
don-Annapolis event late in June. Comdr. Halpine, in fact, after handling 
details both at the start and finish, came out on July Ist to start the ocean 
racers and Bay yachts in the special race up to Gibson Island. _ 

Even Spare Rations, the seagoing kitten aboard Souvenir, came in for 
some of the hospitality of the Annapolis Y. C. A big dinner was in order 
when she stepped ashore, still rolling with feline sea legs. A rabbit foot 
around her neck kept her in good luck for the entire trip, although the 
Souvenir fared not as well, what with tearing a spinnaker. 

Chesapeake Bay’s two white hopes, Vamarie and Stormy Weather, in 
addition to not getting that hoped-for windward work, came in for more 
than their share of “ca’m” spots. 

Twenty boats, including seven of the ocean racers, competed in the 19- 
mile event sponsored by Gibson Island Yacht Squadron, preceding the 
final dinner and dance on July Ist at the Island. With the breeze out of 
the west, it was a broad reach from Tolley Point to Swan Point and a close 
reach down to Baltimore Light. Winners were White Cloud, George Whit- 
ing, Class A; Starlight, Richard Ritchie, Class B; Stormy Petrel, Jacob 
Crane, Class C; Young Miss, Donald McKnew, Special class. Six-Metres 
competing at the same time off the Island were led in by that perennial 
winner, Indian Scout, of J. Miller Sherwood. 


SE Sa 


Fifty-four small craft turned out for the second annual regatta of the 
Severn River Y. C. with two days of racing off Herald Harbor, Md., over 
the Fourth of July week-end. Commodore H. B. Henrickson presented 
trophies to winners and runner-up sailors which included Dr. J. W. Martin, 
Annapolis, 20-foot open class; J. Kramer, Annapolis, 20-foot restricted; 
J. W. Martin, Jr., Hampton one-design; R. Ernest Covert, Washington, 
Comet; Richard Bartlett, Severna Park, National one-design; Roger 
Gintling, Sparrows Point, Snipe; R. G. Sweeney, Annapolis, 15-foot open; 
H. A. Lewis, Eastport, Md., Moth; and J. Clark, Annapolis, dinghy. 

The same week-end, the Rock Hall Y. C. staged its anntal regatta 
which saw the following winners: Carl N. Bordley, Chestertown, 20-foot 
knockabout; Gintling, Snipe; C. B. Humphries, Wilmington, Hampton; 
J. K. Cowperthwaite, Rock Hall, Comet; Lawrence Hartge, Galesville, 
16-foot knockabout; Albert Strong, skipjacks; F. L. Kuehnle, Cambridge, 
unlimited class. 

+ + + 


When a Maryland challenger failed to show up for a featured match 
race against the Virginians’ favorite log canoe, Tradition, in the twelfth 
annual regatta of the Hampton Y. C. over the Fourth, Garland Miller 
pitted his famous sloop-rigged racer against a fleet that included a 45-foot 
yawl, Stars and local canoes and easily walked away from the lot. On the 
power side, young George Schrafft, of Boston, won the Virginia Gold Cup 
event for the second year in his 225-cubic-inch hydroplane Chrissie III. 
Earl Orem, of Cambridge, Md., was second. Two Washington racers, 
Andy Crawford and Jack Hyde, placed first and second in their Ednandy 
and Gypsy Lass, respectively, in the 135” hydroplane division. 


ae ake 


The Eastern Shore fleet of Stars completed its eliminations early last 
month and once again that top-ranking skipper, young Mason Shehan, 
came through the winner. John Todd and Duchess placed second. Tom 
Carpenter won the July series for Scrappy Cats of the Tred Avon Y. ©. 


+ + + 


Mel Grosvenor’s Escape and Dave Dunigan’s Wave were leading Gibson 
Island Stars in their fleet eliminations. . . . Annapolis Yacht Yards has 
built a 54-foot cruiser for Frederick C. Peters of Miami, who will use her 
for Gulf Stream fishing. She is powered with two 165 horse power Diesels 
and equipped with ship-to-shore telephone. . . . Purchase of two more 
Lightning Class sloops brings Washington’s fleet to five. . . . For the 
second year, United States Power Squadrons from Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Hampton and Philadelphia will stage a big rendezvous at the Miles 
River Regatta which is scheduled for August 3rd-5th. . . . The Chesa- 
peake Bay Y. R. A. staged its annual rendezvous at Gibson Island on July 
22nd, coincident with the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron’s first annual 
small boat regatta. ... 
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The VIN Y ARD “40” 


SEDAN CRUISER 





A new model of the proven VINYARD “40”. Embody- 
ing all the well-known VINYARD qualities of rugged 
construction, seagoing ability, conservative beauty, 
unsurpassed comfort and safety, this bridge deck cruiser 
offers the ideal arrangement for week-end runs, ex- 
tended cruising, or offshore fishing. Accommodates five 
and crew. Twin screw, of course. See this yacht, and 
how much more it presents. 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING COMPANY 
Milford, Delaware 




















IN A yuanel 


See your local Hyde Dealer. He not only carries 
a well assorted stock of Hyde Propellers but can 
draw on the completed stock of the nearby Hyde 
distributor for any unusual requirement. You 
don’t have to accept “something like it” because 
you are in a hurry. You get the wheel you want 
from the Hyde Dealer. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 


dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free bocklet “Propeller Efficiency.” It will tell you why Hyde 
Propellers often increase the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 
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INLAND LAKE YACHTING NEWS 


By Walter B. Ketter 


OB and Bill Stephens sailed their Class C boat Two Steps to two victories 

and captured the annual inter-club regatta held by the Oconomowoc 

Lake Club and the Oconomowoc Y. C. Three races were sailed on Ocono- 
mowoc Lake on the week-end of June 17th and 18th. 

Walter Faithorn got off to a flying start in a brisk wind Saturday after- 
noon and won the first race for the home club. However, in wind more to 
their liking, on Sunday, the Stephens brothers handily won both races 
scheduled for that day. Judges for this series were Arnold Meyer, Lee 
Nicholson, DeWitt Buchanan, Sr., Lyle Nash and Dr. Herman Schumin. 

The Oconomowoc Lake Club is one of the most progressive in the 
I. L. Y. A. In addition to its encouragement of regattas with other clubs and 
associations outside of the I. L. Y. A., it isalso promoting team sailing among 
the I. L. Y. A. clubs. It has invited Geneva, Pine, Cedar, Delavan, Pewau- 
kee, and La Belle to send three “‘C”’ boats and three Cubs to sail on 
Oconomowoc Lake, July 19th, 20th and 21st. 


+ + + 


The large ‘“‘A” boats of the Lake Geneva Y. C. got off to an auspicious 
start on June 17th in sailing for the Dr. O. L. Schmidt Trophy. A. F., 
Gartz, Jr., in his Big Foot Too, won. Robert Ferris, in Enterprise, which he 
sails this year with Henry H. Porter, was second, and Gifford’s Little 
Smoke III, sailed by John F. Perrigo, was third. 


+ + + 


Edmund Pillsbury has been continuing his winning ways in the Class A 
fleet on Minnetonka with his Sea Fox. High winds have been buffeting the 
fleet and the Bluenose, alternately sailed by Charles Cole and John Savage, 
has shown herself to be the best in Class E. Barney Warner, Bergmann and 
Sexton Richards have been tops in Class C. 


+ + + 


The Class C fleet on Cedar Lake got under way on June 24th in the first 
race of a long Summer series. ‘‘ Bub” Pick had his new boat moving and 
beat nineteen others in an interesting race. Bud and Bill Sprinkman, 
defending champions, were second. 


+ + + 


The White Bear Class E Fleet is as keen as ever. If there is‘any advan- 
tage, it goes to Jule Hannaford, but he is hard pressed“by Dick Ordway, 
Dan DeCoster, and Bill Schons, I. L. Y. A.champion. Hannaford and Schons 
have new boats and seem to have them tuned to perfection at this early 
date. Roy Mordaunt and Leonard Lilly are leading in Class C. 


+ + + 


If there are two lakes which have a greater rivalry than the White Bear 
and Pine Clubs, we have not heard about them. These two lakes can boast 
of the best Class E fleets in the I.L.Y.A. and keen rivalry marks every 
Association championship. This year, the Pine fleet is just as fast and 
evenly matched as ever. The Winkler brothers sailed their Three Winks to 
victory in the first official race after wresting the lead four different times 
from Gallun, James Friend, Herb Brumder and George Brumder. George 
Brumder managed to beat out Gallun by seconds in an interesting race in 
the second start of the year. Jacob Nunnemacher and Bob Manegold have 
each garnered a first in Class C, 


+ + + 


Emmett Brennen has finally found himself after a shaky start at Cal- 
houn but has been pushed by a newcomer, Dick Fitts. Bob and Dick Gar- 
wood have been winning in the newly established Class E. 


+ + + 


Although the Mendota Club will not be host to the Invitation E Class 
Regatta until August 15th, interest is already running high in this event. 
The Mendota Club hopes to capture this regatta as Max Kliefoth has al- 


ready won four straight races in his new craft. Jerry Coe appears still to be 
tops in Class C. 


+ + + 


On July 26th, 27th, and 28th, the Lake Geneva Y. C. was host to the 
Cub boats of the I. L. Y. A. in an invitation regatta. This event is the 
I. L. Y. A. Championship for skippers under sixteen. 


+ + + 
Over seventy boats of Class C are expected to compete on Delavan Lake 


in the I. L. Y. A. Class C invitation regatta on August 2nd, 3rd and 4th. 
This will be the largest regatta of the year. 
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use ! The best spark plugs for your marine engine are 
@ 


those that are outstanding in open competition. In 
racing boats, both outboard and inboard of allclasses, 
Champion Spark Plugs are the choice of racing 
champions. Because of the better performance 
they bring to every engine, Champions have for 
fifteen consecutive years equipped the vast majority 
of all victorious racing engines everywhere. 









USE THE SPAR K PLUG CHAMPIONS USE 








, = boat is no better than its 
engine—your engine no better than its gears. Save 
time, trouble and tinkering—this year and every year 
with PARAGON Reverse and Reduction Gears. 
Wherever you go, you'll notice the most popular marine 


motors are Paragon geared. That’s why we say: 


‘worse PARAGON’ 


Write for Booklet 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC. 


910 Cushman Street Taunton, Mass. 





KO-ASA and her A-E-CO Windlass 
two of a kind in beauty 





WINDLASS, like your clothes, 
must be made of good materials 

to be serviceable. But, as in clothes, 
style and finish are equally emphat- 
ic. The A-E-CO windlass matches 





The Type G No.3A A-E-CO 
Windlass on the KO-ASA,a perfectly the beauty of the KO-ASA. 


Henry J. Gielow, Inc., design, 


built by M. M. Davis & Son. 
Other A-E-CO Products: Lo-Hed Hoists, 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 


AECO 


wii AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 





Auxiliaries 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


ACHTSMEN of the area will center their interest at Put-In-Bay this 

month where the 46th annual I. L. Y. A. regatta will be held. The 
affair will properly get under way at 6:00 p.m., August 5th, at three distant 
points: Rocky River, Detroit River Light and Toledo Harbor Light where 
races to the Bay for the larger sailing boats will start. Racing will get: under 
way on Monday and run through three days with prize distribution on 
Wednesday. 


+ + + 


The Port Clinton Y. C. will entertain a lot of the Inter-Lake crowd on the 
week-end after “‘The Bay.” The principal feature of the Port Clinton ex- 
pedition is always a visit to The Matthews Co. plant where Cort Isenhower 
and “‘Salty”’ Reynolds will hold open house. 


eee 


The injection of the Breeze into Class R racing at Detroit this year has 
given the class a new lease on life. Although Breeze isn’t taking the firsts, 
she is up with the leaders. 

+ + + 


Dave Sloss’s new Voyager arrived in Detroit and was all fitted out two 
weeks before the start of the Mackinac Race. 


+ + + 


Races for cruising boats on the Detroit River have been run under the 
Cruising Club Rule this year but, as several of the boats were not measured 
until mid-July, no one could tell who won the several events. 


+ + + 


Minx, aN. Y. Y. C. “30,” lost her gaff rig in the Bayview fire and has 
been rerigged in Marconi fashion. Although Ed Wunsch, her owner, has 
been nursing the canvas and hasn’t pushed her hard, she looks smart. 


+ + + 


The Windsor (Ont.) Y. C., birthplace of the Canadian Power Squadrons 
last spring, is getting the paper work in order so that the Canadian squad- 
rons will get under way in earnest this fall. Several members of the club 
took the U. 8. Power Squadron work at Detroit in the past two years. 


+ + + 


As more and more aeroplane pilots are turning up in U.S. Power Squad- 
ron classes, the Sandusky Power Squadron, anticipating a still greater 
influx of flyers, has set up a division for them. The squadron now has of- 
ficers for power boat, sail boat and aeroplane divisions. 


+ + + 


Our apologies to N. C. Foster, Drake Sparkman and everyone interested 
in the reputation of Week-Enders. Last month we reported that Southerly, 
recently purchased by Foster from Sparkman, had her canvas blown out in 
a 60 m.p.h. blow which featured the Roberts Race on Lake Erie and had to 
be towed in. Southerly (now, Florence D) and Bagatelle were the only boats 
to sail in to the finish line. A dozen others came to grief or quit. 


+ + + 


Tommy Fisher’s dominance of the Six-Metre Class seems to be threat- 
ened this year by Jack Booth’s imported “Six.”” As Booth gets another 
boat each year, he doesn’t have much time to get acquainted with them. 
The way his present Winjack performs at times gives Fisher some worried 
moments but Challenge, with her experienced crew, always crosses the 
finish line in front and that is what counts. 


+ + + 


The National Model Power Boat regatta, during the first week of July 
at Detroit, turned in some new records and afforded an unusually interest- 
ing exhibition for motor-minded Detroiters, model fans and yachtsmen in 
general. Edmond Kalfus, of Endicott, N. Y., bettered his own record of @ 
year ago from 44.41 to 51.13 m.p.h. in Class B, gasoline-powered boat 
division. 

+ + + 


August will be a full month in this area. With the I. L. Y. A. meet at Put- 
In-Bay, the Edison Boat Club Silver Anniversary regatta, Crescent Sail 
Y. C. regatta (which offers the finest facilities and management for & 
regatta in the area), the Star series and South Shore regatta at Vermilion, 
and the Y..R. U. Class R series at Cleveland, there will just naturally be@ 
lot of yachting widows and former girl friends. 
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MODERN 
MARINE 
SERVICE 


Storage for 
1939 


A protected basin, clean water, 
Crandall railways and Kilburn 
turntable that feeds twelve rail- 
ways. A busy yard — never 
congested. 





Conveniently Located Shops 


24-HOUR 
WATCHMAN SERVICE 


B Shed, fireproof and 


automatically sprinkled 


During th Id be pleased to h 
rot ce tht nda dks kee a RCE & K IL BU RN c 0 R PO RATION 
e "Midway Yard” between New York and Boston 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Facilities available to give your yacht a complete, CLIFFORD S. KILBURN, Treasurer MAJOR WILLIAM SMYTH, Superintendent 


conscientious service. Yachts stored with us sell readily. ° > USE OUR LANDING STAGE < 


Lunch or dine at the GALLEY. 


BEST FOR 
SAFETY 


WISCONSIN air-cooled inboard 

engines are so easy to start and “ 

simple to operate that a child can 1-35 H.P,— AIR COOLED 
handle them without danger. With 

the reverse gear now available for even the smallest sizes, the 
handling of a boat is child’s play . .. Make a safe investment for 
your summer’s convenience and pleasure in a Wisconsin quality 


inboard engine .. . Write today for catalog M500 A. 


WISCONSIN MoToR CORP. 


MILWAUKEEeoe WISCONSIN 
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Direct from the studio is this 
superb reproduction, in full 


color, of the American Clipper, 
“Red ‘Facket.” 


Owing to the demand for a rea- 
sonably priced example of my 
work, I am supervising this color 
print and offer it on a strictly 
subscription basis. A signed print, 
24 inches wide by 20 inches high, 
in a limited edition. 


The price $5.00 with order. 
Mail subscriptions, with name 
and address, to Frank Vining 
Smith, 64 High Street, Hingham, 
Mass. 











THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
i By John G. Robinson 


ITH the various club championship races decided and a lot of good, 
hard long distance races under their belts, Lake Erie sailors have 
their craft tuned up and ready for the big event of the season, the Inter- 
Lake Y. A. annual regatta at Put-in-Bay, August 7th—-9th. Practically all 
the South Shore clubs are holding races from their home ports to the Bay. 
The Cleveland division of the annual Deep Water Race, held under the 
auspices of the I. L. Y. A., will start from Rocky River the evening of 
August 5th, with the racing type boats, consisting of Classes R, H and Y, 
scheduled for 7:30 p.m., followed five minutes later by the cruising class. 
There will be three days of racing at Put-in-Bay, after which the sailors 
have their choice of the annual regatta the following week-end at Port 
Clinton or the annual South Shore regatta at Vermilion, August 12th and 
13th. 


+ + + 


The Cleveland Y. C. sailing craft will race home from Vermilion Sunday 
afternoon, August 13th, in the annual Merchants’ Trophy Race. 

With the single exception of the cruising class, which resulted in a tie 
between Calypso and Kitty Hawk, the Cleveland Y. C. champions have 
been crowned for 1939. Cotton Blossom, owned and skippered by Lee 
Wilson, won the Class R championship. Hayseed, skippered by Bob Al- 
brecht, was the winner in Class H and Three Cheers, owned and skippered 
by Gordon Beck, was the outstanding Star, taking five straight races. The 
Comet Class was hotly contested throughout the series with the winner in 
doubt right up to the finish. Wig-Wag, skippered by R. W. Purcell, the 
winner, piled up a grand total of 83.3 points against the 82.2 points ac- 
cumulated by Wogi, owned and skippered by Harry Wirls. Calypso, owned 
by James Woodson, and Kitty Hawk, owned by Robert Timken, tied on 
points for the cruising class division. A race will be run to decide the winner. 

The cruising class boats have a long distance race scheduled for Sunday, 
August 20th, from Rondeau, Ont., to Rocky River. 

An inter-association race is scheduled for August 24th, 25th and 26th 
between crews representing the Lake Michigan Y. A., the Lake Y. R. A. 
and the I. L. Y. A. This race will be held off Rocky River in Class R boats 
of the Cleveland Y. C. and will be under the auspices of the Y. R. U. 


At the Mentor Harbor Y. C., a novelty is a series of moonlight races for all 
classes. Two highly interesting races have been held and a,third is scheduled 
for August 25th. On August 20th, the seventh of the club championship 
races will be held, with the final race of the series set for August 27th. 

Richard Crego, of Mentor Harbor, has taken delivery of his new Inter- 
Lake 18-footer built by Gordon Douglass, of Akron. Another new owner is 
Charles J. Kessler who has purchased an Owens ‘‘30” power cruiser. 


+ + + 


The new clubhouse of the Sandusky Y. C. has proved a magnet in draw- 
ing new members to the club. Many of these are from southern Ohio towns. 
Sandusky boatbuilders are enjoying an exceptionally busy season, es- 
pecially the Lyman Boat Works, which reports gross sales in excess of any 
year in the company’s long history. 
ae 


The Port Clinton Y. C. has high hopes for a record-breaking regatta 
August 12th and 13th. Sailing events are scheduled for Sunday morning 
with power boat events in the afternoon. 

C. H. Sheveley, of the Port Clinton Y. C., has bought Harry Stensen’s 
Matthews Sailer Avvy which has been renamed Gyptrude. 


+ + + 


Ben F. Hazelton, Jr., Toledo, O., of the Catawba Cliffs Beach Club, has 
taken delivery of a Matthews ‘‘46”’ sedan cruiser, Hey Eck. 


+ + + 


Royono, Alden-designed auxiliary yawl owned by J. B. Ford, Jr., of the 
Grosse Pointe Y. C., won the annual Mills Trophy Race at the Toledo 
Y. C., June 24th-25th. Barbette, owned by Harold Boeschenstein, Toledo 
Y. C., was second. In the racing division, the Class R sloop La Salle, owned 
by Russell Moore, Detroit Y. C., was the winner with the Class Q sloop 
Siren, owned by Fred Temple, Toledo Y. C., second. The long distance race 
was sailed in light weather. 

>. + 


The annual Calvert Trophy long distance race for the power cruiset 
championship of Lake Erie, staged by the Lakeside Y. C., of Cleveland, 
June 17th—18th, was won by Gull, a 26-foot Richardson Little Giant cruiser 
owned by E. Bowen of the Lakeside Club. Hans Schweitzer’s Stella, 26-foot 
Chris-Craft cruiser, was second and O. Netschtke’s Miss Deal, third. 
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POWER ... efficiently applied! 


z 


Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 





Chrysler Ace Engines, with reduction gears, have turned wheels as large as 34 diameter by 
34 pitch, 400 r.p.m. Chrysler can power every type boat from a 16-ft. high-speed run- 
about to a 65-ft. medium-speed twin-screw cruiser. Or fishing and work boats up to 50-ft,. | 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION « Marine Engine Division ¢« DETROIT 














FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


Builders of 
*“Seagoin”” Power and Sail Boats 


Plant at Mystic, Connecticut 








| Lie AND 
Our yard is conveniently located, yet far enough from the big centers tn MARINE FITTINGS 
to allow us to offer you the service and class of work found in the | 

larger yards, but at much lower rates. We are located two miles north 
of Fishers Island Sound, two blocks south of Boston Post Road 
(Route 1) and three blocks west of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad station. 











Your Comfort — 


a sense of security, too. Boat owners readily 
appreciate the Columbian Electric Yacht 
Closet, installed at a moderate price. It's 
finely made, al! metal: parts bronze. Strong 
flushing action, electric push button op- 
erated. Runs on present boat batteries. 
Complete for 6V. battery, $95. Using 
present bowl, 6V., $77.00. Also for 12, 
32,115V. 


Write for Columbia Catalog 


NOT A FANCY YARD BUT ONE YOU CAN 
AFFORD TO PATRONIZE 


UNDER COVER STORAGE IN METAL CLAD SHEDS 
FOUR RAILWAYS MARINE TURNTABLE 








We will welcome an opportunity to try to solve your problems and believe 

















our commercial rates will save you money. | COLUMBIAN BRONZE CO ange alogiaas 3 
236 North Main St., Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 
———— 


Telephone — Mystic 659 
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Stanley W. Ferguson’s Trim Two is shown driving at full 
speed through a heavy sea. Trim Two was designed by 
Eldredge-McInnis of Boston, and built by James E. Graves 
of Marblehead. She is powered with a pair of 250 h. p. 
Hall-Scott INVADER engines, and shows the exceptional 
speed, for a boat of 50/414” length, 12’11” beam, 3’ 2” 
draft, and a displacement of 33,000 lbs., of 26.5 statute miles 
per hour at 2100 r.p.m. of her direct drive INVADERS. 

Like all Hall-Scott engines, the Hall-Scott INVADER is most 
conservative in its power rating. Rated at 250 h.p., it devel- 
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ops this at 1900 r.p.m. At its top effective speed of 2100 
r.p.m., it actually develops 265 h.p. When fitted with reduc- 
tion gears, the INVADER advantageously replaces the so-called 
“heavy duty” type of engine; since it weighs from 4 to 4 
as much, costs from 14 to 4 as much, and requires much less 
engine room space. No INVADER engine need ever become 
obsolete, as all improvements are so engineered as to be 
readily applicable to every INVADER in service. Write our 
nearest branch for full engineering data. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company ° 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, California 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 254 WEST 31st ST. « LOS ANGELES, CAL., 5041 SANTA FE AVE. e SEATTLE, WASH. 
907 WESTERN AVE.¢ IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO., 131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





COMET COMMENTS 


By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


D MERRILL, the “Silver Fox” of Riverton, N. J., winner of the 
national title in 1938 and the Don Q Perpetual Trophy of Puerto Rico, 
will be on hand at Oxford, Md., next month to defend his position as the 
Comet Class No. 1 skipper, for Ed has won the fleet eliminations at the 
Riverton Y. C. He took all five races in the series which ended last month. 
Near by, at the Beverly Y. C., Phil Somervill and Bob Levin are standing 
first and second in their eliminations, while Lynn Hendrickson again is 
leading the series of the Barnegat Bay Y. R. A. fleet. 

The Talbot County Comet fleet, sponsors of this year’s nationals, 
brought out 17 Comets for the elimination races held over Fourth of July 
week-end. The series: was marked by the outstanding performance of Jim 
Speer’s new boat Tart, which took all five races. 

Luis Antonio Santaella won the eliminations in Puerto Rico and will 
represent the Club Nautico de San Juan. The Ponce and Mayaguez fleets 
will also be represented. 

+ + + 


The long-awaited team race between Snipe and Comet sailors of Rome, 
N. Y., was held late in June on Onondaga Lake with results that set 
tongues awagging. Out of six races, five firsts were taken by Comets and 
one Comet skipper, George Humphrey, of the Delta Y. C., had a nearly 
perfect score with four firsts and two seconds, 


+ + + 


In applying for a charter, the Thames Y. C. fleet at New London, 
Conn., starts out with eight boats. 


+ + + 


Jack Melko, in his Hight Ball, led a fleet of 36 Comets in the first inter- 
club regatta on Raritan Bay in June, one of the six Raritan Y. C. fleet 
sailors placing among the first ten boats. Douglas McNitt in Shadow was 
second and Sally Willcox, sailing her brother’s Scud from Richmond 
County Y. C. fleet, placed third. 


George Doxey, Jr., is new fleet captain and Florence Hummers, secre- 
tary of the Princess Bay fleet. This group has placed a permanent trophy 
in competition for the winner of the fleet eliminations. 


+ + + 


Washington, D. C., sailors have been cleaning up in Chesapeake Bay 
regattas held during June and July. Ernie Covert’s Scandal, Bill White’s 
Frolic and Leslie Wright’s Fan Tan III placed in that order at both the 
Maryland Y. C. regatta in Baltimore and the Severn River Y. C. races 
near Annapolis. 

+ + + 


An invitation regatta marking the opening of its new clubhouse was held 
by the Crescent Athletic Club over the Fourth at Huntington, L. I. The 
Comet series, with 16 starters, was won by Verner Smythe and his Sassy 
Too, former Washington champion. Woodrow Van Hoven and Phebe 
Tucker finished second and third. The same week-end, at the Babylon 
Y.C., Daniel Wynkoop, Jr., and his Duchess won the Comet series, nosing 
out the Sound’s top Comet skipper, Bob Guastavino in Kinkajou II. 


+ + + 


In addition to the fleet forming at Jacksonville, Fla., the club at St. 
Augustine is adopting the design, according to our Florida scout. 


+ + + 


Comet series at the annual regatta of the Rock Hall Y. C., Rock Hall, 
Md., was won by J. K. Cowperthwaite. . . . Six new Comets are sailing at 
Old Cove Y. C., in Peconic Bay, L.I. . . . The class will be featured at the 
Indian Landing Boat Club regatta, August 26th and 27th, on the Severn 
River, near Annapolis. . . Class President John Eiman and his crew Ed 
Schultz will represent the East at the C. N. Y. Y. R. A. regatta. 
. . . Bayside, L. 1. Y. C. is planning an open regatta for Comets and 
Moths on August 12th and 13th. . . . Val Brise, of Glen Ridge, N. J., has 
applied for a charter in the name of a fleet down Mantoloking way. . - - 
Fred Redding has been outstanding in the Medford Boat Club fleet, taking 
as many as six consecutive firsts in its series. . . . R. W. Purcell’s Wig Wag 
emerges the fleet champion of the Rocky River fleet at Cleveland. . «+ 
Greater Wildwood Y. C., Wildwood, N. J., has scheduled Comets on its 
annual regatta, August 12th and 13th. 
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AN EASY HULL 


WITH ONLY 


3 SEAMS TO. A SIDE 


FULL LENGTH HASKELITE panels, with 
NO BUTT BLOCK JOINTS or SEAMS 
TO WORRY ABOUT. 


WE WILL ACCEPT ORDERS FOR 
4 MORE *PETRELS”’ 


AT 
$2145.00 
COMPLETE 
Great Lakes or New York City delivery — BEFORE 


THE PRICE ADVANCES 
Act Now! 














ESSE A Proven, Practical, Plywood Boat — 
“PETREL 27" — DEVEREUX Designed “THAT'S THE PETREL 27” 














The ‘‘PETREL 27” is now in the water. Her owner says, “SHE IS ALL 
ONE LOOKS FOR IN A REAL, ONE-MAN BOAT”. 






A SEA GOING HULL—SAFE, COMFORTABLE—WITH FULL 
ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THREE PEOPLE — “THAT'S THE & 
PETREL 27" —A REAL AUXILIARY CRUISER. 


Write, Phone or Call on 


GERALD WILSON — Boats ~ HENRY M. DEVEREUX 
Dachel-Carter Boat Works 295 City Island Avenue 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN City ISLAND, NEW YORK 


VEL 































“he Inboard Powered 
Utility Boat $ 
For ONLY 160 


ES sir! The GIBBS POWER SEA-SKIFF is a 100% inboard motor 

boat, ideal for general utility, picnicking, fishing or day cruising on 

coastal or inland waterways. Ruggedly built along the lines of a 
dory, you can launch it right through the breakers, yet it draws very little 
water and may be used on the shallowest lakes or creeks without damage 
to the propeller which is protected by a heavy bronze skesg. It is pow- 
ered with a well-known, instant starting, 4-cycle, smooth running and 
thoroughly dependable engine, and will cruise up to 60 miles on one 
gallon of gasoline. You can troll all day at one-mile an hour or cruise at 
full speed. It's light in weight, yet is built to last a lifetime. Five Models 
— boat illustrated at top is the 16-foot standard model; on the left you 
see the 14-foot double cockpit De Luxe model. Write today for illus- 


trated literature. ** Aries ”’ 
World’s Fastest Selling Inboard Motor Boat 









UP TO 


60 


MILES 









Winner Class A and led entire fleet of sixty-two yachts in Off-Soundings Race, 


: ON May 28-29, 1939. Sails by Hathaway & Reiser, manufacturers of fine yach 
> . > Va t 
O NE G Fi & © Ss sails, marine upholstery, specialists in wire rigging. 
cy VG Re]. =GAS ENGINE COMPANY OF FLORIDA Hathaway and Reiser ~ Sailmakers 


TACCIED Lag Gibson Street ‘ ere | COs Col, Cone Tel. Greenwich 2620 
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§ YACHT INSURANCE FULFILLS YOUR 
) « 
Q } 
] « 
THREEFOLD NEED $ 
( j 
) ( 
} PRESERVES effectively the sub- § 
> stantial property investment — 
) ( 
5 PROTECTS against possible Law- 
$ suits involving injury or damage ? 
¢ (by addition of Protection and ) 
2 Indemnity Insurance) — § 
} PROVIDES the extra feature of 
) an inspection and survey service 
¢ ie which frequently detects easily- > 
2 out eblisntion, to. write, Yor th corrected faults, a wholly desir- § 
? VACHTSNER which rely and able precaution in the interests of ; 
: clearly tells the important facts abou ° f 
: 2 Yacht and Yacht Liability Insurance.  OWNEF, family, guests and crew. § The launch of John T. Snite’s ‘‘Copperhead,’’ designed by P. L. Rhodes, of 
§ 2 Cox & Stevens, by the Sturgeon Bay Boat Works. She was a contender in the 
§ Consult your own agent or broker ? : : 
lay wiilliten in ? Chicago-Mackinac Race last month 
§ 
: ( 
2 MARINE OFFICE $ H 
; oF ? LAKE MICHIGAN NEWS Tu 
$ AMERICA ? a mf betw 
eannette Uates i 
; 116 JOHN STREET +» NEW YORK ? Y ~_ 
$ SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO SEATTLE NEW ORLEANS ? T 3:00 p.m. on July 22nd the red flag signaled the last class to start ¥.C. 
) s in the Chicago Y. C. thirty-second annual race to Mackinac Island. for ‘ 
€ ATLANTA BOSTON DALLAS DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON LOS ANGELES ; orgs 
{ mensenietu. aatttott saci ce hella: gies. «- amaasieae § The winners should have crossed the finish line between Round Island Cl: 
) ¢ Light and the Weather Bureau flagstaff on Mackinac Island in from fifty taker 
; wt pio. § to sixty hours. The distance is 281 nautical miles, or 330 statute miles. Class 
§ PY Stondard ¥ ? Manitou, 62-foot yawl, owned by Jim Lowe of Grand Rapids, winner of ¥C 
‘ protection ye ——eeeeoeOoeea the cruising division time prize last season, entered the Port Huron-to- sloop 
any 1ns0e Mackinac Race which preceded the Chicago race by a week. Dona 
euuTET ww hanna twice 
. EY Seatt 
4 
* The date for the Commodore Otto Barthel Trophy series, to be held at 
Ss) : Foot Ketch the Rochester Y. C., has been set for August 24th-26th. The judges will Th 
ee be Otto Barthel, Detroit Y. C., Tom Wade, Royal Canadian Y. C., and 
for Extended Cr ulsing W.G. D. Orr, Columbia Y. C. Jim Barr of the Milwaukee Y. C. and George barb 
Orr have the job of selecting a crew to go East to defend the silver trophy Augu 
brought back by Bob Haynie, Phil Hill, Larry Hendrickson, Freddy Spen- and ¢ 
} cer, and Howard and Bob Baxter. The Rochester fleet of Eight-Metres will 
be used. 
+ + + Ca 
Seat 
: The Cleveland Y. C., Rocky River, has sent an invitation to the Yacht kng 
Racing Union inviting “R” boat sailors of Lake Michigan to a series to be 
held on the same three days as the Barthel series at Rochester. The crew EK 
‘ will use Cleveland’s “‘R”’ boats. begu 
fh ie the | 
; ; ae Secor 
The Power Squadron cruise, under the auspices of the Lake Michigan will } 
Y. A., saw more than a dozen cruisers, with close to 100 guests aboard, Cl 
poking their noses in and out of friendly ports all the way to Georgian Bay. shipy 
The Ole Evinrude Trophy Race, for the first leg of the cruise, went to 48-fo 
, William Erickson, owner of Eric V, 46-footer, for the fifth time. Madray I], 
owned by Ray Greist, was runner-up. 
es ae TI 
toget 
Ns core The Canadian Tumlaren contingent will arrive in Chicago on August 2nd, 
ise” — oe 75" Draft rie eee 15th for a series of international matches between members of the Royal 
= Canadian Y. C. and the Chicago Y. C. Deeded for the occasion is the new 
ONTINUING our efor t to revwe the fine American sailing craft | Tumlaren Trophy presented by Henry Babson, co-owner of Ruffa. Fe 
of yesterday, we are building a ketch based on the famous VIR- diffe 
GINIA PILOT BOATS. We intend to build several, varied to suit efi sti Ame 
individual requirements, ranging from $15,000 to $25,000 ready for Unless the improbable occurs, Harry Nye’s Gale IV, new Star built for Boai 
Sea. Diesel or gasoline power. Write for details. the “Internationals” at Kiel, Germany, will not compete due to not pow< 
‘ measuring in the class. The new craft is said to be shy a half-inch at one Coho 
W. A. ROBINSON ‘ INC. point on the topsides. Taking the matter with typical sportsmanship, i - Pa 
: : . ew 
IPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS > owner will tear down the new Gale and combine her best parts with those 0 
: ” % | Gale EI, tune her until she sings, then shoot at the 1940 Olympics in Fin- “aq 
new ainindios . | land. ug: 
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Quienna, the Parkin brothers’ Eagle, captured the Universal time prize, 
the Colonel Robert H. Morse bowl, in the cross-lake race to Lake Maca- 
tawa, Mich., a distance of 80 miles, with a corrected time of 12:04:35. 
Dr. Jay W. Lowell’s Osprey IT, of Columbia, took the George Owen Clinch 
Trophy in the cruising division with a corrected time of 12:39:50. 


+ + + 


On July 2nd, a record sized fleet took part in the L.'M. Y. A. regatta’on 
Macatawa Bay, with a “win” going to Otto Dreher’s Lively Lady, Mil- 
waukee Y. C. “‘Q,” and to Milton Friend’s Betty Bro, Columbia Y. C. 


+ + + 


The annual Ladies’ Skipper Race from Jackson Park went to Betty 
Griffin at the helm of Ted Lumbard’s Bangalore, Class B cutter. Mrs. 
Barnard took the Universal time prize with Safara, of Jackson Park. 


+ + + 


The Ephraim Y. C., recently reorganized with Warren T. Davis as com- 
modore, is making plans for the thirty-third annual regatta on August Ist, 
which will be part of Green Bay Race Week. A new cup will be put up for 
the Seagull Class. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


HE Pacific International Y. A. regatta at Bellingham, Wash., held 

July 2nd to 6th in Bellingham Bay, turned out to be a two-sided battle 
between the Royal Vancouver Y. C. and the Seattle Y. C., with the latter 
coming out of the set-to somewhat ahead. But Lieut. Governor E. W. 
Hamber’s“‘ R’’sloop Lady Van,skippered by H. E. Wylie, of the Vancouver 
Y. C., was the outstanding winner, taking the Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy 
for “ R’s”’ in three straight wins, as well as the Isherwood Trophy. 

Class B honors went to T. M. Ramsay’s Armida, and second place was 
taken by D. P. Urry’s Cresset, both from the Royal Vancouver Y. C. In 
Class A, Cully Stimson’s Angelica wound up in first place. Another Seattle 
Y. C. boat, Hanko, Frank Bayley skipper, was victorious in the special 
sloops division with two firsts and a second. In similar fashion, Gregg Mac- 
Donald, of the Seattle Y. C., romped home in his Flattie Whippet, first 
twice and second once, to win the class championship. Al Teitge, of the 
Seattle Y. C., made it three straight firsts in the Star series in his Nina. 


++ + 


The Portland Y. C. regatta is to be held on Saturday, August 5th; a 
barbecue cruise is scheduled for August 12th; and on the club’s calendar, 
August 31st to September 2nd, is the Columbia River Y. A. Astoria regatta 
and cruise. 


+ + + 


Captain Fred E. Lewis’ 134-foot twin screw Diesel Stranger was back in 
Seattle the middle of June, for a general overhauling before starting on a 
long Alaskan cruise. 


+ + + 


Ed White, Seattle boatbuilder, reported early in July that his yard has 
begun construction of a 38-foot cruiser for B. Johnson, of Spokane, Wash., 
the boat to have a 97 hp. Chrysler engine with 2.5:1 reduction gear. A 
second boat, to be delivered to a Seattle yachtsman just before Christmas, 
will be 48 feet over all, equipped with twin 100 hp. engines. 

Clareu II, another twin screw Chrysler-powered cruiser from Ed White’s 
shipyard, recently went into commission for R. J. Tarte, of Seattle. This 
48-footer logged 15.3 knots at 3,100 r.p.m., on her trial runs. 


+ + + 


The Tacoma Y. C. calendar includes a power boat and sail boat get- 
together on August 26th and 27th, and the Interclub Cruise on September 
2nd, 3rd and 4th. 


+ + + 


Few Seattle waterfronters noticed it but two new boats built for vastly 
different pursuits were practically identical in appearance. They were 
Amcanco, a 31-foot Alaska salmon cannery service boat built by Grandy 
Boai Co., and Coho, William McKinley Davis’ new 33-foot Kermath- 
powered cruiser for sports fishing. Amcanco was designed by H. C. Hanson, 
Coho by Edwin Monk. 

Fast under sail and quick under power is Puget Sounder, an attractive 
new cruising sloop commissioned in June at Seattle by the F. P. Andrews 
yar. on Portage Bay, as a new stock boat. Designed by Edwin Monk, 
Pug: t Sounder measures 29’ in over all length, 21’ 4” water line, 8’ 8’’ beam, 
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SEE THESE THREE 


BINOCTAR 
7x50 


SEPTAREM 
7x50 


DELTAR 
8 x 40 


The popular Binoctar — used by more yachtsmen 
throughout the world than any other binocular made. 
Its exceptional resolving power, which brings out 
details with remarkable clarity, and its high light 
gathering power, make it ideal for all marine conditions 
— day or night. 

The Septarem— a new Zeiss model. Offers 20% 
greater luminosity than standard 7 x 50 marine bin- 
oculars. As a night glass or in dirty weather, it is un- 
rivalled by any other binocular made. 


The new Deltar — has the extraordinary field of view 

of 198 yds. at a distance of 1000 yds. — wider than any 
x glass, and 50% wider than standard 7x marine 

glasses . . . Splendid for deep-sea fishing. Brilliant 

illumination over entire field. 

At leading dealers 


Write for Booklet CARLZEISS) 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Ave., New York, Dept. CT-9-8 L JENA | 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


ZEISS “~* 


MYSTIC SHIPYARD 


Zeiss Ikon Cameras 


Contax — thesportsman’s 
camera. Stops fastest ac- 
tion. Pictures under most 
difficult conditions. Auto- 
matic range-finder focus- 
ing. Choice of 15 inter- 
changeable Zeiss Lenses. 

















WEST MYSTIC 
CONNECTICUT 





* 18’ draft to 
piers 
* Gas, oil, 

: water, ice 

Bsy x Motor ex- 
perts on 
duty 

*x*No dock 
charges 

* Mail han- 
dled 











One of the prime purposes behind the 
Mystic Shipyard at West Mystic, 
Conn., (11 nautical miles from New 
London) is to render yachtsmen a 
really individualized service on all 
aspects of boat building, repair and 
maintenance. We cordially invite you 


for yourself. No charge at any time for 
dockage, whether you stay an hour or 
a month. Fresh water brass piped to 
pierheads for your protection and con- 
venience. Have your mail forwarded 
here. And, at your service, three ma- 
rine railways — 10 ton derrick — two 
200-foot piers — protected basin, 7 
foot depth. When may. we expect you? 


to pay us a visit this summer when- 
ever you are in our vicinity, and judge 





Yachtsmen: We Invite You to Make Mystic Your Summer Base! 
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YACHTING 


and about 4’ 3’ draft. A 4-cylinder 25 hp. Kermath Sea Cub engine works 
through 2:1 ratio reduction gear and gives a normal speed of 7.5 knots. 


+ + + 


The newest addition to the Olympia Y. C. fleet is R. Bordeaux’s Hadav, 
a 33-foot cruiser with 95 hp. Chris-Craft engine, built at Olympia by Joe 
Ritner. Hadad was launched on June 15th. 


REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
By Walter Rowe 


HRHEE Essex Y. C. skippers brought home the bacon with their cruising 

auxiliaries in some of the most important events of the year. Dick Hill, 
with his Coastwise Cruiser Lucky Star, took all the honors in the New 
London-Marblehead Race. Stan Bradford, at the wheel of the yawl Es- 
trella, won the fleet and Class B prizes in the New London-Annapolis Race, 
and Ted Blake cleaned up his division with Drake’s Drum on the American 
Y. C. cruise following up his Off Soundings triumph. 


Se ome 


The Shennecossett and Fenwick Yacht Clubs got under way Fourth of 
July week-end although with shortened sail. Both clubs were badly dam- 
aged by the hurricane and lost a good many of their racing fleet. However, 
the remaining boats are enjoying keen racing. Leverett Davis has been 
sailing Uncle Newton Brainard’s boat to victory at Fenwick, closely pressed 
by Houghton Bulkeley and Ford Cooper, and Larry Chappel has been lead- 
ing the way at Shennecossett with his uncle, Lawrence Chappel, on his 
heels. Out at Duck Island, the Zip Class is as numerous as ever, in spite of 
hurricane losses, and skippers Elliot and Reynolds are showing their wakes 
to the rest of the fleet. At the Thames Y. C., in New London, Tony Bellucci 
got off to a fine start in the Harpoon Class, beating Gerald Brower in the 
first two regattas and Hank Kaiser is leading Stan Secora in the Comets. 


+ + + 


At Essex, small sailing craft are enjoying tremendous popularity. The 
Open Class Association has over twenty competitors sailing a long course 
from Ely’s Wharf to Nott’s Island to Brockway’s Landing and, so far, the 
winning has been shared by two of the new Lightning Class sloops. The 
veteran Sam Wetherill won the first two races in his Flash and young Don- 
ald Sangster won once. In every case, Charlie Taetsch in his Lightning 
Blitzen has been runner-up. . . . George Hart won the spring dinghy series 
of the Essex Y. C., with Marian and Bob Stockder in second place. Janet 
Toppin, red-headed daughter of Commodore Toppin, won a second leg on 
the women’s trophy Fourth of July, and little Anne Toppin won the prize 
for juniors. . . . The entire Old Hooker Division of the Off Soundings 
Cruise, plus ‘‘Slim”’ and Marcia Baker with Ranger, spent the long week- 
end at Block Island. Al and Dorothy Stanford, with their Vision; Whit 
and Helen Kenyon with their Stortebecker; and Jack and Bibby Mills, with 
Bounty, all had a gala clam digging party, Sam Wetherill leading the way. 


eee ae 


Spindrift. . . . Chester Bowles had a glorious cruise to Bermuda in his 
schooner Nordlys with young John Stanford on board making his first off- 
shore cruise. . . . John Elton’s Cock Robin is a better looking yaw] than 
she was a cutter, which is saying something. The Waterbury skipper is 
more than pleased with his boat’s performance under the new rig. . . . 
Dyke Wetmore, harbormaster of Essex, reached too far with a mooring 
line and went over the bow of his rebuilt cruiser Lady. Incidentally, Lady 
has caused a sensation with her snappy lines and rig installed by Captain 
Phil Marx this spring. . . . The Junior Seamanship course at the Essex 
Y. C. has attracted over fifty youngsters who are earnestly endeavoring to 
qualify for a place on the junior cruise in September. Chairman Al Stanford 
is doing an excellent job with the youngsters. 


A Long Race for Snipes 


HIRTEEN Snipes sailed four times around a 414-mile triangle off West- 

port, Conn., in a race for the Cedar Point Long Distance Trophy, run 
by the Cedar Point Y. C., on July 9th. The winner was A. R. Atkinson’s 
Ruth, of the Port Jefferson Y. C., skippered by Martin Woodward. David 
Graham’s Wee Janet, of the home club, was second, followed by W. E. Hou- 
sel’s Dusty Joe, sailed by Russell Allen, also of the Cedar Point Y. ©. 
H. Fred Smith, of the Triangle Sailing Club, of Stamford, squeezed his 
Gost into fourth place on the final round. 

A 9-mile tune-up race sailed the day preceding the regular contest 
brought out fourteen boats, the winner being Gost, with Warren Noden’s 
Snooks, of the Lake Mohawk Y. C., Sparta, N. J., second and Red Wing, of 
Cedar Point, sailed by twelve-year-old Harry Allen, in third place. 
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DIALINE 
COMPASS 


* The latest model is painted black inside 
with magnets, wires, and top dial illuminated 
with a heavy application of radium. It is 
equally serviceable by day or by night, thus 
eliminating all eye strain. Top dial ring pro- 
tected from weather, dirt or injury by cover 
glass. Simplified steering. Write today for 
details. 


Also 


GLOBE UNDERLIT COMPASSES 
and BINNACLES 











| E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1850 
112 Cypress Street 
Brookline, Mass., U. S. A. 
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... and Beautiful 
...and Seaworthy 
... and exceptionally 
well built with lead keel, teak 
decks and other topnotch 
specifications 
She’s the Crocker-designed 


*““NEW BEDFORD 35” 
$6100 (standard equipped) 
Have you sent for illustrated, 
descriptive folder? 
ADDRESS: 

CARL N. BEETLE, Builder 
Also offering first class custom 
boat building service 
70 Prospect St. 

New Bedford, Mass. 

















NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


LTHOUGH everybody seemed to think last winter that the September 
hurricane had done so much destruction that yachting would be a 
weak sister this season, it starts out fully as well as in any of the last six 
or eight years. 
a a 


The new Indian Class musters eleven boats, with the probability of three 
more to come, and the owners plan to sail as a class in the majority of the 
club regattas and award their season championship on the results in club 
regattas, with ten races necessary for a boat to qualify. 


+ + + 


The class of Lawley 15-foot Weldwood knockabouts at Saunderstown 
has grown to about twenty, and there are about ten more of them at the 
Point Judith Y. C., at the head of the pond at Wakefield, two at the War- 
wick Country Club, two or three at Newport and a few orphans scattered 
around in different places on the Bay. 


+ + + 


Sixteen of the Beetle cat boats are racing every Friday at the Barrington 
Y. C., and the Edgewood Beetle Class musters about 25, besides about eight 
Snipes, more than half of the Indians and seven or eight knockabouts of 
assorted shapes and sizes that rate into Class W in the Yachting Associa- 
tion and club races. 

+ + + 


At the Warwick Country Club, a class of a dozen or more Snipes is 
racing regularly, and the Narragansett Bay Star Fleet will sail, when not 
racing in club regattas, from Warwick Neck, eight boats if the owners get 
them ready before the summer is over, six if they don’t. 


+ + + 


At the Newport Y. C. there are more of the 16-foot sailing dories in 
commission than were there last year, and at the Ida Lewis Y. C. there are 
about a dozen Nimblets, half a dozen Herreshoff 15-footers, and about the 
same number of ‘‘S” boats. The Bristol Y. C. class of Bullseyes is about 
the same as last year, two or three new boats and members replacing those 
that were lost through the hurricane. 

The old-fashioned guys, such as Pop Arnold and me, still believe that 
the real backbone of Narragansett Bay racing is the “ Allowance” classes, 
particularly A, B and C. 

Two Eight-Metres and two ‘‘Q’s”’ race in Class A. As the smaller of the 
two “‘Q’s” won in the first race of the season, a 33.5-mile course from Edge- 
wood around Prudence Island, the other three can be expected to keep after 
her because nobody wants to say ‘‘Uncle” to a littler feller. But the two 
“Eights” sailed one of the prettiest races seen here for many moons, finish- 
ing only 13 seconds apart. 

In Class B, we have one of those old Massachusetts Bay ‘‘21’s,” one 
Sonder and a Universal Rule Q. All others in that class have gone where the 
woodbine twineth so it’s a small class this year. But the close way those 
three manage to stand on a percentage basis at the end of a season is a 
pretty good argument for our system of rating. Once a boat is measured 
and her rating calculated, she sails on that rating. 

Class C is bigger and more varied than ever. How’s this for a collection? 
Two “30-squares,” two Fisher’s Island 21-foot water line class sloops, an 
Atlantic, a Massachusetts Bay “I,” a couple of Triangles, an “8S,” a Dark 
Harbor 18-footer and seven or eight others of no particular class and no 
two alike. 

+ + + 


Newport, Ida Lewis, Saunderstown and Wickford Y. C. have not selected 
regatta dates yet but, as far as the schedule has been filled, the list reads: 
Conanicut, August 6th; East Greenwich, August 12th; Warwick Country, 
August 13th; Coles River, August 19th; South Swansea, August 20th; 
Barrington, August 26th; Bristol, September 2nd; and Rhode Island long 
distance, September 9th. 

The Power Squadron will run its predicted log race August 19th. On 
September 2nd, the East Greenwich annual race around Montauk and 
Brenton Reef will start in the morning. 

The New England Beetle championships will be sailed at Edgewood 
August 2nd and 8rd, and there are three or four other local championship 
series to be planned so they won’t interfere with bigger stuff. 


+ + + 


John Carr has bought a 33-foot Richardson cruiser and named her Clara |. 


Ann IV. Bill Lister got in at the Edgewood Y. C. July 5th from Nova 
Scotia where his 42-foot Swmmertime was built. 
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The successful host gathers a 


congenial company by carefully 
selecting the right personalities 
from his circle of friends. So it is 
with Teacher’s Scotch Whisky 
...a century-old art of blend- 
ing selected distillations gives 
to “Highland Cream” its apti- 
tude for making friends... 
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Meu Made since 1830 by 
Wm. Teacher & Sons, 


ltd., Glasgow. 
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ANKEE Flagships “ARROW” and “COMET” sail 6 p.m. D.S.T. every night of 

the year for Providence with direct connection for Boston and all New England. 
S.S. “METEOR?” sails 6 p.m. D.S.T. Mon., Wed., Fri. for New Bedford, gateway to 
Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard and Nantucket. Returns Sun., Tues., Thurs. 


So POLONIAL 


BOSTON $4.00 
hte nl NEW BEDFORD $5.00 
=n Automobiles $7.50 


via Providence 
PROVIDENCE $3.25 
Pier 11, North River, New York City. BArclay 7-1800 
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Walker’s 
**HARPOON’”’ II 
DEPTH FINDER 


Indicates depths up to 
30 fathoms at rapid 
intervals. Invaluable 
when navigating in fog 
or mist — or running in 
fog to’an anchorage in 
unknown waters. Sup- 
plied with 5 Ib. lead and 
30 fathom line. 


Walker’s 
**EXCELSIOR”’ IV LOG 


This instrument has long since 
proved its sterling worth — Reg- 
isters accurately your ‘distance 
run.’ In this model, the dial can < =v 
be read easily from the cockpit. The "Thos. W alk] & Son, Ltd., 
ideal Log for small craft. 58, Oxford Street, | 

Of all Yacht Outfitters Gd 





Birmingham, Eng. 
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Rab! Develops Harborform Construction 


AMONG the interesting development work going on today is the 
progress of plywood boat designs. Designers have been working toward 
hulls of more pleasing shape that incorporate the construction advantages 
provided by large flat sheets of waterproof plywood. 8. 8. Rabl of Baiti- 
more, whose small cruiser designs of a decade ago attracted quite a bit of 
attention, and one of the leaders in this field, has recently announced a 
new plywood framing system called Harborform and developed for the 
Harbor Plywood Corporation of Hoquiam, Washington. 
The first Harborform boat, a twenty foot tabloid cruiser, is being built 
by the Chesapeake Marine Construction Co. of Severna Park, Maryland. 
The boat is being constructed on a longitudinal framing system, each 
frame being used as a chine thus presenting to the eye a surface with less 


abrupt breaks than are seen in the conventional “V” bottomed boats and 


presenting a very much superior hull form to the flow of water especially 
when heeled. The longitudinals are framed around widely spaced plywood 
frames much in the manner of steel ships or metal flying boats, which Mr. 
Rabl has worked on in the past. The frames are utilized wherever necessary 
to form bulkheads. 

The keel and stem are of oak, the frames, spaced on thirty inch centers, 
are of 34’ Super Harbord. The longitudinal stringers or chines are of Sitka 
spruce and are attached to the plywood frames with bolted galvanized 
corner irons. These irons are bent to any bevel required by the stringer 
passing the frame. This type of connection is used in many joints in the 
boat and provides an economical as well as strong attachment. 

Bulkheads and frames form a pleasing appearance inside the boat, their 
inner edges following a curve approximating the outer surface of the hull. 
Berth tops and floors of the cabin and cockpit as well as the berth risers and 
the cockpit sides form auxiliary strength members and are also of Super 
Harbord. All raw edges of the plywood are either entirely hidden or are 
capped with mahogany. 

The planking is of Fir Super Harbord, resinited; to exclude all water 
from its surface. The decks are of plywood, uncanvased, and the cabin 
sides are of Super Harbord with a Philippine mahogany face and will be 
finished natural. Cabin top beams and deck beams are of 1’’ Super Har- 
bord with mahogany caps under the cabin top beams. These beams have 
been found to possess much more stiffness than the ordinary sawed beams. 
The hollow mast has Super Harbord sides and the spreaders are of the 
same material. 

“Trouper’s” Generating Set 

The 10 kw. electric generating set installed in the 107-foot Diesel yacht 
Trouper, owned by C. A. Tilt, of Chicago, was manufactured by the 
United States Motor Corporation, of Oshkosh, Wis., and is one of that 
corporation’s standard marine type Diesel plants. 


Essomarine Products at Charleston Basin 


ROMINENT among the several new outlets for Essomarine products 

is the Municipal Yacht Basin on the Inland Waterway at Charleston, 
S. C. This basin which is well known to the many yachts making the 
annual trek to southern waters is under the management of ‘“ Red” 
McLaughlin and W. A. Williams. 

The basin is large and U-shaped and is adjacent to the Yacht Club and 
sources of supplies of all kinds. It is only a few blocks from the leading 
hotels and restaurants of Charleston. 


The “Big Enough,” a new 24-foot low cost power cruiser being built by the East- 
ern Shore Marine Construction Company of Seaford, Delaware. She has complete 
accommodations for two and is powered with a small Gray motor 
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T.. 
J RIM...SHOO 
KILL THE FIRE ° 





@ Here’s the newest development in 


fire extinguishers . . . the one-handed 
pistol-grip, trigger-control Kidde- 
LUX Model Two. As accurate, easy, 
as pointing your finger. Just fire at 
the fire! 

Kidde-LUX kills fire with the fastest 
known extinguishing agent — harm- 
less carbon dioxide snow-and-gas. 
Protects galleys, cabins, engine 
spaces, etc. Kidde-LUX meets re- 
quirements of Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation. 


PRICE — $11.39, delivered. Send 
check, or write for complete in- 
formation. 


Walter Kidde & Co. 


815 West St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


FOR IMPROVED saILING! 


All-Weather Cruising Craft NEED 


RODRIG 
SOLID “stu" STAYS 


Steel 
Rop RIG solid bar rigging 
stays your mast rigid and defi- 
nitely improves your boat’s 
sailing ability. Adds strength 
to any rig —an appreciable 
advantage when it starts to 
blow! Stronger and more effi- 
cient. Highly polished. Rust 
proof. Streamlined or round 
bar cross section, as you prefer. 


* 














Designed by aeronautical engi- 
neers. A proved success on 
many prominent craft. 


* 
Write for data and prices, giving 


your rigging dimensions. Wind- 
tunnel and special aerodynamic work. 


INSIST ON ROD RIG 
SOLID STAINLESS STEEL STAYS 


FOR RACING and CRUISING YACHTS 
“Proved in the Air for Service at Sea”’ 
* 
Marine Department 
Pennsylvania Aircraft Syndicate 
Wilford Building 
33rd and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 








“Loki” Goes to the Grand Canyon 


(Continued from page 29) 


shaking Loki’s high rig till the whole 
boat trembled. The compass showed 
that, for a short distance, we were 
headed almost in the opposite di- 
rection from the true wind which 
probably accounted for the peculiar 
air currents. A few minutes under 
power, with the sails lowered, and 
once more we were boiling along 
with the wind astern. 

For some time, the water had 
been getting muddier and muddier 
and we realized that we were buck- 
ing a moderate current but we had 
given no thought to soundings. 
Suddenly, about two o’clock, as we 
were rounding a bend close to the 
inside of the curve, Loki came 
gently but firmly to a stop. The 
engine could not move her at all so 
the large anchor was carried out in 
the dinghy. It pulled back through 
the soft silt on the bottom without 
even a turn of the line on the winch. 
Soundings soon showed that there 
was no use taking a line ashore as 
we could get no lead for it that 
would not pull us into shoaler water. 
The prospect was far from a happy 
one. Suddenly, the breeze, which 
had carried us so far and fast, 
dropped away, then in a moment 
reversed itself and came blowing 
down the canyon. It was the only 
thing short of another boat that 
could have gotten us off. The lake 
level was being lowered six inches a 
day to make room for the spring 
runoff of water from the snow- 
covered mountains so it behooved 
us to get moving without delay. We 
might easily have waited several 
days for enough wind to swing the 
boat around, when it would have 
been too late. We set the jib, luckily 
rigged with a club, and all three 
threw our weight against it to hold 
it out against the rising wind. 
Slowly, the bow started to swing off- 
shore; then, as the curent caught 
Loki broadside on, the keel began to 
slip through the soft mud and we 
floated out to deep water. 

From then on we took no chances, 
pushing up against the wind and 
current under power with the lead 
going constantly. In another mile, 
though, the water had shoaled so 
rapidly and the weather looked so 
threatening that we decided not to 
push our luck too far, but to get out 
while the going was good. It was 
almost four in the afternoon when 
we set sail and headed back for the 
lake. The wind stayed with us, 
pushing Loki along almost as fast as 
on the run up, but a cold, driving, 
sleety rain began to fall about dark, 
making the watch on deck far from 
comfortable. Luckily, there was an 
almost full moon behind the clouds, 
which kept the canyon from being 
quite as black as a dungeon during 
the squalls and in the clear spells 
made wonderful shadows on the 


mountains. About half past nine, 
we finally groped our way through a 
driving rain into a little wash just 
below the mouth of the canyon, 
thoroughly chilled and ready for a 
good hot drink and a warm bunk. 

Morning dawned clear and cold, 
showing the mountains white with 
snow half way down their sides. 
We had indeed been lucky the night 
before for, had the temperature 
been a few degrees lower, we might 
have been groping about the canyon 
in blinding snow squalls. Neither 
the compass nor the lead would 
have been of any help as there were 
sheer cliffs on either side of us. We 
landed later in the morning on the 
shore of Grand Wash to visit a ranch 
house being built near a spring some 
miles back from the lake. After a 
four-mile tramp up a dry wash, we 
came on a typical pioneer ranch 
house partly finished and set in a 
green oasis, seventy miles across 
the desert from the nearest town. 

Once back aboard Loki, we ex- 
plored more of the shore of Grand 
Wash, finding several good coves 
for future use, and then headed back 
for Boulder City. As our time was 
getting short and the wind was light, 
we sailed on after dark, trusting to 
Carpenter’s knowledge of the lake 
to find a place to tie up after getting 
through Virgin Canyon by moon- 
light. Although the moon was shin- 
ing most of the way through, the 
sky became heavily overcast by 
nine o’clock and again we had to 
grope our way to a landing place. 
It was quite cold again so we made 
our usual driftwood fire to warm up 
before turning in. The wind came 
strong during the night. 

In the morning, after pushing out 
clear of the lee shore with the motor, 
we set sail for a long windward 
thrash down the lake. It was a 
glorious sail; the cold wind from the 
snow-covered mountains, tempered 
by the sun, kept Loki foaming along 
with her lee rail under most of the 
time. After a few hours’ turning to 
windward, we weathered the end of 
the White Mountains and headed 
off for Boulder Canyon and home. 
True to form, the breeze, which was 
north out in the lake, drew west 
through the canyon and soon we 
had run through into the lower 
basin with started sheets. The last 
hours of the afternoon were spent 
coasting along the Nevada shore 
in and out of several large washes, 
noting promising looking openings 
in the hills for visits on future 
cruises. We tied up at sunset only a 
few miles from Boulder City, loath, 
as usual, to get back to civilization, 
and sat late that night around the 
fire, hearing the epic of the building 


of the dam, from the time the first _ 


rock was moved downto the present 
day — but that is another story. 
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CASEY 36° 


AUXILIARY 
CUTTER 














We are showing here the lat- 
est of the new improved sail 
plans of the Casey 36’. We 
found this rig to be the most 
efficient for this boat. Major 
Casey with one of these boats, 
the Casey “‘Tub IV” won 
first in Class B — Division I, 
in the Whalers Race. She 
proved herself exceedingly 
fast on the wind, finished well 
ahead of all the class and al- 
most getting first in the big 
class, getting second. This lit- 
tle ship is a fine heavy dis- 
placement cruiser. 


Prices reasonable 
Write for circulars 





STORAGE 


We have one of the largest storage 
and service yards on the coast. Our 
large crew of skilled workmen and 
our ways which can handle up to 500 
tons are always ready to serve the 
yachtsman. 


Write for estimates 


CASEY 
BOAT BUILDING CO. 


Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 








CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 

















ARROW SUPER SIX 


A Superior Quality Power Plant for 
Outstanding Cruiser Performance! 


6 Cylinder 55-90 H.P.! 
Bore 4"’, Stroke 4%"! 


A motor to be proud of —a 
motor that offers the best in per- 
formance—a motor that is 
built for dependable service — 
' that’s the Red Wing Arrow 
Super Six. Medium high speed — 
responds to every touch of the 
throttle with smooth, efficient 
power. Send today for details 


— DISTRIBUTORS: Verrier Eddy Co., 201 
The Red Wing Line: E, 12th St., New York City; W. H. More- 


A 
20 Gasoline Models — 4to 125H.P. fon, Cor 043 Commonwealth Ave, 
6 Spark Diesels — 35 to 200 H.P. 





_E 
Arch. St., Philadelphia, Penn. 








| RED WING MOTOR CO., Red Wing, Minn. 









set a graving piece backed by 
a butt block, in deffery’s C 
Quality Liquid Marine Glue 
to assure a lifetime without 


leaking. Caulk 


TO REPAIR BROKEN ‘gs 


the new plank 
section with Fer- 
dico Seamseal 
Seam Filler 
where necessary. 
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C QUALITY GLUE 





Ferdinand & Co_Inc. 


. 
599 Albany Street Mass. 











Old Man Joe Says: 


The U. S. Navy, Coast Guard, Public 
Health Service, foreign navies and 
63 leading engine builders have 
adopted Joe’s Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears. Note these two vital and 
exclusive features below: 





1. JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. Patented 





2. JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 
Thru Loose Splines. Patented. 


The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. E A R %, 
21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 























INTERNATIONAL offers 


PAINT «- 
Teucshoff 


International manufactures Herreshoff- 
Bristol, a hard anti-fouling racing paint, in 
accordance with Herreshoff for- 
mula. At the better yards and 
chandlers, $15.00 a gallon. 


SEND FOR THIS FOLDER. International will send an 


folder and color card upon request 
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Hints for Inland Cruising 


(Continued from page 47) 


merely lays the “‘salt”’ himself open 
to scorn as an ignoramus. 

As there are five Great Lakes 
(Lake St. Clair is in the chain but 
hardly merits being called “ great’’), 
it would be awkward to divide them 
in half numerically. As Superior 
and Michigan, however, include 
more than half the total area, and 
add up to more than half the total 
length, it seems logical to make the 
division, as I have done, at the 
western end of Lake Huron, dis- 
cussing here Ontario, Erie, and 
Huron, and in the next of the series 
the two western lakes. 

The three eastern lakes have a 
combined area of 40,400 square 
miles, with Huron claiming 23,000 
of them. As will be seen from the 
map, Ontario and Erie have some- 
what the same shape, much the 
same character of shoreline, and are 
somewhere near the same size 
(Ontario is the smaller). Actually, 
the surrounding shores, with the 
exception of the Bay of Quinte, 
Ontario, are a good deal alike — 
comparatively low, rolling, fertile 
country — studded with harbors, 
most of which are largely artificial. 

The vital difference between 
these two lakes is in depth and this 
has considerable influence on navi- 
gation as the shallow depth of Lake 
Erie, combined with its compara- 
tively small size, gives sudden 
storms the power to raise dangerous 
seas extremely quickly. Huron and 
Ontario are both deep (as are 
Michigan and Superior, for that 
matter) and, while any body of 
water of comparative size can kick 
up a wicked storm sea, you have 
more time to run for shelter than 
you have on Lake Erie. 

As you probably know, the 
Great Lakes drain through each 
other to the St. Lawrence River 
and thence to the North Atlantic. 


The effect of this on us as yachts- 
men is that when we are working to 
the westward we are bucking a 
surface current if we are in the 
middle (except Lake Michigan) of 
one of the Lakes. It’s a weak current 
unless stirred up by the wind (4 to 
15 miles in 24 hours), but it exists 
and, by the same token, there is 
usually a slight countercurrent 
along whichever shore is concave. 
Some of this current is due to pre- 
vailing winds (summer, SW; fall 
and winter, NW) but as Lake 
Ontario dumps 300,000 cubic feet 
of water a second into the St. 
Lawrence, some of it is due to 
normal flow. 

It is needless to dwell in detail 
here on the connecting links be- 
tween the Lakes. You are raised 
300 feet odd from Ontario to Erie 
by seven lift and one guard lock in 
the Welland Ship Canal (about ten 
miles west of Niagara River); and 
you buck a good current in the 
Detroit River, get temporary relief 
crossing Lake St. Clair, and buck a 
worse one in the St. Clair River, 
passing from Erie to Huron. Power 
yachts have no difficulty, but some 
auxiliaries have to be towed through 
during high water. 

This is the bottle neck for all 
shipping in the Great Lakes and 
impressive steamers come barging 
at you from all directions at all 
hours of the day and night. I 
suggest that you navigate these 
waters in the daytime. 

Lake St. Clair is a paradise for 
visiting yachtsmen. There are n0 
less than 18 clubs (yacht and/or 
boat) along its shores, including the 
Grosse Point Yacht Club illustrated 
here. When they hold simultaneous 
regattas, the shores resound! Speak- 
ing of yacht clubs, there are any 
number of them dotted along the 
shores of the Great Lakes, both on 
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your son’s \ 


FIRST STEP 


TOWARD A SUCCESSFUL 
NAVAL CAREER 


If your boy has set his heart on 
a naval career, be sure that he 
gets off to a good start by attend- 
ing the right preparatory school. 

Admiral Billard Academy, only 
Naval Preparatory School in New 
England, is located in the center 
of New London naval activity. 
““Navy-minded” boys come to this 
school for the sound, specialized 
training offered by the select fac- 
ulty, many of whom are graduates 
of the Service Academies. Pre- 
pain for college, Coast Guard 

cademy, Naval Academy, and 
Merchant Marine in an atmos- 
phere of culture and discipline. 
Classes rarely exceed 10 cadets. 

Daily naval drills, sailing, row- 
ing, target practice, parades and 
reviews are features of school 
activity. Variety of sports, tennis, 
swimming. Summer Naval Camp. 

Write for Catalog 


12 Academy Drive 
New London, Conn. 











Congenial 
Cruising Boats 


BON 
VOYAGER 


A really able one-design cruising auxil- 
iary, built to “take it” offshore, yet fast 
enough to race. We invite your inspection 
of “Bon Voyager” at Philadelphia by ap- 
pointment. Double stateroom forward, 
galley and enclosed toilet room. Cutter 
or ketch rigged and equipped with Gray 
“Seascout” motor. Built at Oxford Ship 
Yards, Inc., Oxford, Md. 


EDGAR C. — 
Van Dyke, Jr. 


Naval Architect and 
Yacht Builder 


1110-11 Land Title Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


VIKING 


A standardized yacht of the very highest 
specifications, offering accommodations 
for five or six, sunken deckhouse, a spa- 
cious “horseshoe” shaped cockpit, all in 
38’ 6” Lo.a. Powered with a Gray 4-40 
(or suitable Diesel engine). Sail area 785 
sq. feet, cutter rig. This yacht has suc- 
cessfully met the approval of discrimin- 
ating yachtsmen. May we send you full 
information on “Viking”? 


Congenial 
Cruising Boats 














the Canadian and on the United 
States side. 

If you really want to get out of 
sight of land and stay there for a 
while, Lake Huron affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity. Just follow 
the international boundary line 
(an imaginary line about the middle 
of the lake) and you will lose the 
land soon after you leave Port 


‘Huron (or Sarnia, Canadian side) 


and you won’t pick it up again for 
200 (statute) miles. If you bear a 
little more to the westward after 
150 miles, you can go even further 
on celestial navigation and won’t 
see the shore till you are approach- 
ing the Straits of Mackinac. 

But the great beauty of Lake 
Huron for the cruising man, assum- 
ing as I do that every cruising en- 
thusiast has something of the ex- 
plorer in his makeup, is Georgian 
Bay and the North Channel, and 
the 48,000 islands which someone 
has taken the trouble to count — so 
far they’ve found time to name only 
30,000 of them! Georgian Bay is to 
the Great Lakes what the coast of 
Maine is to the Atlantic Seaboard 
and, without going into paeans of 
romantic praise, that is about as 
perfect a description as I can give. 

In the last number of this series, 
in which I discussed, among other 
places, the Trent Waterway, I sug- 
gested that yachtsmen cruising 
from the East could save distance 
and increase the exploratory de- 
lights of their cruises by entering 
this waterway at Trenton, on the 
Bay of Quinte, leaving it at Port 
Severn, at the eastern end of 
Georgian Bay, and cruising through 
that bay toward their destinations. 
I take the liberty of repeating that 
suggestion here; as well as the 
statement that this route is open 
only to yachts drawing 4 feet or 
less and of not over 20 tons dis- 
placement. 

As a matter of fact, several 
points in my last discussion might 
be repeated here, such as the need 
for protection against insects if you 
get near the woods; the best season 
of the year for cruising these waters, 
etc. The ideal Great Lakes cruise 
would, without doubt, consist of 
starting at, say, Chicago, in the 
middle of May, entering Superior 
the middle of June, returning to 
“The Soo” (Sault Sainte Marie) 
early in July. Spend July around 
Mackinac Island (historic, quaint, 
hospitable, full of Indian lore 
—the finish line for the annual 
Chicago-Mackinac, Huron-Macki- 
nac Races), the North Channel and 
Georgian Bay; go through the Trent 
Waterway at the beginning of 
August and spend a week or so 
cruising the Bay of Quinte, then 
drop your hook off one of the yacht 
clubs at Toronto toward the end of 
the month, to take in the Canadian 
National Exhibition (opens second 
Saturday before Labor Day); pay 
calls at Hamilton (Ontario), Erie, 
Cleveland, Put-in-Bay, or where 


you will, and wind up the season in 
a blaze of yacht club festivities in 
Lake St. Clair. Of course, that is 
only one man’s meat, and it may be 
your poison. You must write your 
own ticket based on your beat, your 
pocket, your time, your habitat 
and your personal inclination. 

The foregoing gives you a sniff of 
the breezes of part of the Great 
Lakes, concerning which the U. 8. 
Engineers have published a book of 
488 pages (including index) of 
fairly small, closely spaced type. 
That fact in itself will persuade you 
how hopeless it would be to give 
you more than a sniff in the space 
allotted here. For what remains of 
that allotted space I want to discuss 
this very book, which is U. S. 
Engineer Bulletin No. 47 (and 
supplements), procurable from the 
U. S. Lake Survey Office, Detroit, 
Mich., for nothing, if you buy the 
charts that go with it, and if you are 
going to cruise the Lakes, you 
buy the 100 odd charts. And you 
buy Canadian charts, too, from the 
Department of Transport, Ottawa, 
Canada, if you want to cruise the 
Canadian waters of the Great 
Lakes. 

This Bulletin No. 47, and the 
supplements which keep it up to 
date, requires careful reading for 
whatever portion of the Lakes you 
choose as your cruising ground. 
But I particularly call your atten- 
tion to the opening pages of the 
volume, which some yachtsmen skip 
in their anxiety to learn about the 
particular waters they have chosen. 
Start with the preface, which con- 
tains interesting and important 
matter, and go right through to 
page 40, where the detailed descrip- 
tion of the waters begins. 

In this first part of the book you 
will find a list of radio beacon sta- 
tions, useful if you carry a radio 
direction finder on board; data on 
aids to navigation; lists of charts, 
numbered; table of distances on the 
Great Lakes; azimuth conversion 
table; a discussion of the magnet- 
ism of the earth in the Lake region 
(of great importance, unless you 
have a gyroscopic compass), with 
special reference to unusual dis- 
turbances in some localities (vide: 
III of this series, disturbance near 
Kingston, Ontario); signals for the 
opening of drawbridges; location of 
storm warning and Coast Guard 
stations; and extracts from certain 
laws of the United States. 

The contents of the above book 
cover, of course, not only the three 
lakes under particular discussion in 
this issue, but Lakes Michigan and 
Superior, to be discussed next 
month. You may not have any idea 
of cruising the Lakes but I venture 
to say that, if you start poring over 
charts and reading Bulletin No. 47 
you'll begin to think about it, then 
begin to wish you could, then won- 


der how you can, then — but that’s | 


the way every cruise is started, 
after all. 
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DEPARTURE 
Designed by 
JOHN G. ALDEN 














ukman 
STARS 


(Circular on Request) 


“WORLD-WIDE WINNERS” 





1939 PARKMAN STARS 
SCORE 5 VICTORIES IN JUNE 


“R'EILEEN” (photo above) won Noroton 
Race Week on Central Long Island Sound 
against 48 entries, for Arms Trophy. 


“"FoFo" won Spring Series, Great South Bay. 
‘"scyra V"" won Gravesend Bay Eliminations. 
“Spirit won Western L. |. S. Eliminations. 
“Stars'n’’ won Spring Series, Lake Ontario, 
* 
QUICK DELIVERY 
NEW STARS 
FITTINGS AND ACCESSORIES - 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 





51 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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DANE G. C. SHIPMASTER 
Marine Radio Compass 


Every Skipper An Expert Navigator! 


DIRECTOR AND SHIPMASTER 
MARINE RADIO COMPASSES 


Place a Million Dollar Radiobeacon 
Network at Your Service 


The Government Radiobeacon Network performs just as effec- 
tively for the small boat, equipped with either of these low cost 
Rad mpasses as for the ocean liner with its expensive 
equipment. 

Night or Day, in blinding rain or pea soup fog you can spot your 
exact location and ‘‘Home”’ on a Radio Beacon. Even a novice 
can be an expert navigator. Ever Dependable and Accurate, they 
are easy to install and operate. 


The Director — Portable — including power supply is only 
$140.00. 


The Shipmaster, with automatic deviation indicator, is ex- 
tremely powerful and a in quality, dependability and ee 
formance to much higher priced instruments $295.00. ip- 
master power supply additional. 

Pioneers in the field of moderately priced Marine Radio Com- 
passes — Dane G. C. Instruments set the standard. Inquire at 
your dealer or write today for literature. 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Precision Instruments 


677Y BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











Naan 
2 to 
150 up. 


The Palmer Line 





Little Huskie 
4 cyl. 15 b.p. at 1500 r.p.m. 


includes a full range 
of engines from 2 to 150 horse-power. All are sturdy, 
dependable, accessible and economical. Send for catalog. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
COS COB, CONNECTICUT 


Export Office: 44 WHITEHALL ST., N. Y. 
Sales Office: 102 E. 25th ST., NEW YORK 


PALMER 


ENGINES 





Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 








aN A NEW EXPERIENCE 


IN LUXURY AND UTILITY 


\ @ 
SP 


sails. 


inboar 


Our 10’ auxiliary is the 
CQ newest member of a well 
known family. 


A power tender that really 


The famous “D"” DYER DINK 
with 34 h.p. reduction gear 
d motor. 

Weighs less than 200 pounds. 
Costs less than $400.00. 


Carries more than five people 
las more uses than ever 
MAY WE SEND YOU DETAILED INFORMATION! 


| PROVIDENCE 













RHODE ISLAND 














SEE THe NEw DAWNS 


45, 48, 50, 52,55 and 60 ments. Hulls built to 
ft. “Individualized Inte- 
riors” to your require- Virtually custom-built, 


standardized moulds. 











Quality construction at moderate cost. Gasoline‘or Diesel power. 


Write for 
brochure. 


3 AW iN CLASON POINT - NEW YORK CITY 


4 








Phone WEsichester 7-7000 

















YACHTING 


Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 51) 


week-end nearly 50 more competed 
in offshore races. All of these sailed 
under the R.O.R.C. rule and, what 
with new cruiser-racing classes and 
new blood coming into the sport, 
ocean racing is the most vital factor 
in British yachting. ... P.s. to 
Edgartown Yacht Club: Can you 
start 76 boats in your race around 
the Vineyard? 


The rumors that Weston Martyr, 
famed British yachting writer, had 
renounced the sea and taken up 
archery, led me down to East 
Anglia where I found him sur- 
rounded by bows, arrows and tar- 
gets, muttering in his beard about 
nocks, Turkish bow knots, fletches, 
and whatnot. He’s giving up re- 
porting the Fastnet this year to take 
part in an archery meet at Oslo, 
where his missus, who is a better 
shot than he is, will probably annex 


a flock of medals. It’s a sad case, 
with nothing to be done about it. 
A point in favor of archery is that 
you don’t have to turn out in the 
middle of the night to hear a 
raconteur pull the long bow. 


The projected 1940 Transatlantic 
race from Bermuda to Dinard may 
come to something if the citizens of 
the U. S., Great Britain, France 
and Germany are successful in con- 
vincing their rulers that the one 
thing we don’t need is another little 
war. Right now, the chances are 
strong that there’ll be at least two 
entries each from the countries 
mentioned. And perhaps Bruynzeel, 
owner of Zeearend, which won the 
1937 Fastnet Race, will also be 
interested. . . . Which is why I’m 
posting this early before dashing 
over to Holland to have a talk with 
him. 


White Water Boating 


(Continued from page 32) 


grasping his oars and shoving off, he 
casually took out his comb and ran 
it through his hair, just as though 
he were slicking up for a party. 
Just why he did this, he himself 
could never explain. 

His hair in order, he shoved off. 
The boat had been tied up only a 
few feet above the falls and, rowing 
steadily with bow upstream, he ap- 
proached the brink. Once over, he 
knew his boat would be tossed 
about like a chip, for a time out of 
control. He would have to hit the 
channel he selected exactly right or 
there was little chance for anything 
but an upset, destruction to his 
prized craft and possible disaster 
for himself. 

Just as he poised on the top, 
Princelooked down atusandgrinned, 
then let the boat go. The grin left 
his face as he felt the shock of that 
drop. Like a human dynamo, he 
plied his oars with all his strength 
and skill. With grim determination, 
he swung downstream, taking ad- 
vantage of the changing current to 
keep clear of the jagged rocks. The 
boat rose up and over, riding the 
crest of the waves on down to where 
he could pull up in an eddy and rest. 

Pulling his boat up on the rocks, 
Prince came back to give Veltie a 
few words of advice. Veltie em- 
barked in his boat but didn’t bother 
to comb his hair. He did, however, 
carefully stow away his hat. Then 
he pushed out in the current, ready 
for his greatest boating adventure. 
He followed almost the identical 
route taken by his fellow guide and 
started down the falls with a breath- 
taking rush. His boat, caught by 


some quirk of the current, reared 
high in the air as she “hit bottom” 
and for a moment we thought noth- 
ing could keep her from pitchpoling. 
Fascinated as I was, however, I did 
remember to keep my camera 
shutter clicking away. 

Veltie, with faultless technique, 
guided his craft down over the re- 
maining hundred yards and came 
to rest alongside Prince’s boat. We 
hoped we were over the worst of the 
rough water but there was plenty 
yet in store for us here. From this 
point on we were in for it, for there 
was no way to get our boats out ex- 
cept on the water. Worse than that, 
it would have been a hard struggle 
for us to climb up those sheer rock 
walls and a long, long trek to civili- 
zation! 

We took a brief rest, then made 
ready to start down the rest of the 
canyon. For as far as we could see, 
the water boiled and swirled through 
narrow channels, frequently dash- 
ing over ledges that formed a series 
of cataracts. 

Again Prince elected to go first 
and this time with me as passengel. 
We shoved off. We glided down for 
a few yards at express train s 
but on comparatively smooth water. 
Then we looked ahead and saw al- 
other falls. Although the drop was 
but some six feet, it presented 4 
dangerous problem in cataract 
shooting. At its base, the whole cul- 
rent poured to the right, making 4 
huge “curlback” from the wall 
Prince pulled on his oars, to re 
our speed as much as possible, and 
shouted to me: ‘‘Get in the stem; 
if we head for that wall, shove off a8 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks available for all small 
one design classes where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 
CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 


‘Little Sister” 








is the final 


Performance 


proof of owner satisfaction. 





The record of Little Sisters 
and the Rhodes Cutter in this 
year’s Riverside-Stratford 
Shoal Overnight Race proved 
that they are leaders in their 
classes, 





hard as you can!” Forgetting my 
cameras that lay in the open case, I 
jumped to the stern and made 
ready. 

We came to the falls and eased 
over. Down went the boat into a 
yawning chasm and we hit that curl- 
back wave full force. A sheet of 
water poured over the boat, drench- 
ing me, my cameras and everything 
else. Prince’s skill kept us from 
striking the wall but no power on 
earth could have kept that wave 
from breaking over us. 

We had shipped several inches of 
water and, with this handicap, 
Prince had a terrific struggle to con- 
trol the light craft in that winding, 
white water canyon. Within a hun- 
dred yards or so, we found a wel- 
come eddy and pulled up to watch 
Bussell and Pruitt come through. 
Profiting by our experience, Veltie 
took the falls at a slightly different 


angle and caught the changing cur- 
rent just right. Luck was with him 
and he shipped only a little water as 
he came over. 

From there on for some distance 
the canyon was exciting and called 
for careful and expert boating. We 
made it without mishap and, as we 
glided on to the quiet water below, 
decided to call it a day. A conven- 
ient camping place presented itself 
and we pulled up and made camp. 

Boating wild rivers, wherever we 
may find them, will always be a 
thrill, but pioneering one that has 
never been navigated by our light 
boats is an adventure unlike any- 
thing else in the world. Before we 
had pulled our boats out of the 
water and made them fast on our 
trailer, we were already talking over 
new rivers to conquer and hoping 
for more challenges such as that ex- 
perienced in Tumwater Falls. 


Tuna in Tons 


(Continued from page 34) 


The peak run of tuna in the 
Bahamas lasts about ten days, so 
the next day, Tuesday, was de- 
clared ‘‘off”’ to enable the con- 
testants to get some much-needed 
rest and give the boatmen an op- 
portunity to repair the previous 
day’s wreckage as well as get ready 
for the next outing. Meanwhile, re- 
ports were piling in at Cat Cay that 
the fish were schooling all the way 
from Riding Rocks to North 
Bimini, a distance of over thirty 
miles, with the additional informa- 
tion that they were running larger 
than ever. As the sun was setting 
Tuesday, the bothersome breeze 
eased up quite a bit and swung 
around to south, which meant im- 
proved fishing conditions. 

Wednesday was the last day of 
the Tournament and, had the day 
turned out to be a flop or an anti- 
climax, no complaints would have 
been made after Monday’s record- 
breaking achievements. But the 
simple statement in Bert Williams’ 
pet line came to mind and we on 
Cat Cay had as yet seen nothing. 
Once again the unusual happened 
and Monday’s new records were 
relegated like so much scrap. Still 
more tackle was wrecked and more 
lines were broken but seven more 
fish were boated than on Monday, 
a total of sixty-two for the day. 
Furthermore, as had been predicted, 
the average weight per fish proved 
to be heavier. John Nichols of Chi- 
cago — who, so far, had been fishing 
with the toughest kind of luck — 
topped the list with a whopper of 
652 pounds, establishing a new 
Bahama record. 


On this basis, Julio Sanchez, the 
Cuban sportsman, was the indi- 
vidual winner, while the Cuban trio 
(consisting of Julio and Thorvald 
Sanchez and Mike Tarafa) won the 
rich prize, and a most popular vic- 
tory it was. “Laddie” Sanford 
caught the greatest poundage (4510 
pounds) but was handicapped be- 
cause he used 54-thread line as 
against the 39-thread of Julio 
Sanchez. 

Thirty-one of the forty-four an- 
glers landed one or more fish; the re- 
maining thirteen all had fish but 
lost them for one reason or another, 
mostly through broken tackle or 
mutilation. The total poundage 
landed was well over 62,000, while 
the smallest fish turned in weighed 
367 pounds. Tuma in tons, indeed! 

As nearly as could be estimated, 
this season’s run was made up of 
schools about a mile long and almost 
a mile wide. They were moving 
northward on their annual migra- 
tion, travelling at the rate of about 
seven miles an hour, and the schools 
appeared to be about an hour apart. 

Fishing for tuna in the Bahamas 
presents two great obstacles not 
encountered in other tuna grounds 
— at least, not in their northward 
coastwise migration. Which of these 
two difficulties is the worse is im- 
possible to state and, to make it 
more complicated, the two troubles 
often run concurrently. One is the 
suddenness with which soundings 
shelve off from a few feet to more 
than a thousand feet, and the other 
is sharks. As soon as a tuna strikes 
the lure, he bores for the bottom 
and for deep water. The angler’s 
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Is She Slowing Down 9 
By August . 


LOOK AT YOUR 
BOAT’S BOTTOM NOW! 


Barnacles or grass may be cutting 
her speed. 


IF YOU RACE..... 


Now is the time to rub down and 
apply Smith’s Hard Racing Anti- 
Fouling Bottom Paint (White — 
Red — Green — Bronze). 


IF YOU CRUISE .... 
Remove scum, barnacles and grass, 
and put on a coat of Smith’s 
Fisherman Red — Cruising Bot- 
tom, Baltic or Manning. 





Write for full directions, and for 

“‘Below The Water Line,’’ our com- 
prehensive booklet that covers bot- 
tom paints and their application. 


At all dealers and yards 





MARINE FINISHES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


ett 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., 
Established 1827 
11 East 36th Street, New York City 








EVINRUDE “MATE” 
For Dinghies $34.50 


The handiest of dinghy motors — 
weighs only ten pounds... runs 10 
hours on one gallon of fuel! See your 
Evinrude dealer, or write today for 
Evinrude and Elto catalogs fully de- 
scribing a complete selection of mod- 
els for dinghy and auxiliary service. 
Address, Evinrupe Morors, 4048 N. 
27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Y EVINR, 


an 1 39q50 


@ The system of scoring was based great problem, therefore, is to keep 

on points per pound of fish, varying him in shallow water, if possible, 
nd HARRY P. MACDONALD with the size ef line, 2.e., 10 points and to boat him before the sharks 4 
4 10 East 43rd Street, New York per pound on 39-thread, 7 for 54- mutilate him, as mutilated fish do 











a a _)! thread and 5 points on heavier line. not count in tournaments. WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGS 











LOOK... A SHOWER BATH 


ON YOUR BOAT! 


With this heavy duty Fleming Pump on your boat you can have 


not only the joy and convenience of a shower bath... 


you can 


have ample water for deck washing and the pumping power to 
fill and empty large tanks. It's 


FLEMING 
ELECTRIC 


eB U M a a 
MODEL 15 SHOWN information 


HEAVY DUTY — BRASS 
and BRONZE THROUGH- 
OUT EXCEPT MOTOR 


GEO. W. FLEMING CO., 


a finely made pump — sturdy, 
dependable and economical oper- 
ating on a 6-volt battery. Have this 


convenience on your 


Write today for complete 


or see your dealer. 


Model 15—6 volt motor...... $16.50 
Also available for 12, 32 and 110 volts. 


INC., PLANTSVILLE, CONN. 














\ Boat Owners...Use this 
\ \\ “Wood-in-Cans’ for Repairs 


PLASTIC WOOD meets the requirements of owners of sail 
boats, power boats, row boats, and other craft that need at- 
tention to keep them seaworthy and ship-shape. It is not 
affected by moisture or climate—is water-proof and oil-proof. 
It will not chip, crack, crumble or splinter. PLASTIC WOOD 
makes successful repairs to splintered plank ends, stem rot, 
dented stems, loose bolts, etc. Get it at ship chandler, paint, 


hardware and 10¢ stores. 


HANDLES LIKE PUTTY 
HARDENS INTO WOOD 
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Among 
neda”, 
“Sirena”, 


Eleanor”, 
Prince”, 


217 EAST 49nd STREET, N.Y.C. «2 dlocks East of 


and Central Station 


DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT 
FURNITURE 


We are specialists in the manu- 
facture of cabin and deck furni- 
ture for the boat. 


many of the most luxurious yachts 
afloat, including “Vayu”, 
“Amici II”, 

*Sea Boots”, “Onrust”, 
“Caritas”, 


“Agawam”, “Bidgee”, “Florence” 
and “Moana II”. 


Write for catalog 
Left: Unusual rattan fishing 


our installations are 


*“Mo- 
“Elda”, 


“Navigator”, “Mary 
“Tritona”, “Student 
“Disturbance II”, 


chair No. 15 


MANUFACTURERS 














Albert E. Brown 
& Brother 


WENONA 
MARYLAND 


Sailmakers 
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The greatest trouble with existing 
tackle (as has been inferred, there 
was a good deal of it, especially with 
reels and rods) is that it cannot 
stand the punishment meted out by 
these ruthless blue-finned torpe- 
does. The present tension-adjusting 
mechanism on reels, or on most 
reels, has too great a tendency to 
“‘freeze’’ or jam when put to the 
test. Today’s lines are more nearly 
perfected; one can readily under- 
stand their being broken when 
rubbed by a fish or being frayed on 
rocks but I doubt that there is a 
man living who can break a 72- 
thread line on a straight pull. We 
examined about a dozen broken 
rods, some of them cracked at the 
tip, some in the middle and some at 
the butt. 

Personally, I think that much of 
the recent rod trouble was due to 


YACHTING 


lack of wide movement in the chair 
swivel, as none of the rods I saw 
showed signs of bruises or scratches 
which might have resulted from 
leverage against coamings. The only 
logical deduction I can think of jor 
so many broken rods is that, when 
the fish sounds and goes straight 
down, the angler instinctively clanips 
all the drag possible on his reel, 
Despite the fisherman’s efforts, the 
fish pulls the rod down and down 
as far as the swivel permits; if it 
goes beyond that point, something 
has to give way, either the line or 
the rod or the swivel on the chair, 

These mechanical difficulties will 
be overcome in time. When that 
happens, as it will, I’ll still be think- 
ing of Bert Williams mumbling 
to himself: ‘‘Boy, you ain’t seen 
nuthin’!”” For nobody knows how 
big they grow! 


Ocean Racing Can Be Glorious! 


(Continued from page 42) 


in the breeze about 10:00 p.m., the 
rhumb line lay just about dead to 
windward so that one tack was 
about as good as the other, although 
with the wind on the light side and 
the slight bobble of sea coming in 
from the south, more speed could 
be made by favoring the port tack. 

About this time squalls and 
flashes of lightning began to ap- 
pear, first in the west and north- 
west and soon after to the south, 
the southeast and all about. As we 
later found, the fleet tacked off to 
the south at various times during 
the six-hour period from 10:00 
p.m. to 4:00 a.m. and, for no partic- 
ular reason, the time each skipper 
picked to tack made quite a differ- 
ence in where he found himself the 
following noon. Stormy Weather and 
Souvenir apparently tacked off with 
the first sign of the header, carried 
a good breeze all night, strapped 
down hard on the starboard tack, 
and were soon well to the eastward 
of the rhumb line. Mandoo, Esca- 
pade and Java Head went offshore 
about 12:30 and soon found the 
breeze letting them up on the star- 
board tack, all the time making 
good speed through the water. 
Estrella stood in and out along the 
shore for about an hour longer, 
tacked off in a fine breeze but, 
strangely enough, found herself 
farther to the eastward the next 
day than Java Head. In Starlight, 
we stuck to the beach longest of all, 
until after 3:00 a.m., and thereby 
took it in the neck good and proper. 
Our breeze held out of the south- 
west just long enough to drop 
Shinnecock Light well astern and 
then gradually worked around to 
the northwest. But it was a mere 
whisper for two full hours and all 
we could do was slat about in the 
bobble of|sea and note that it was 
not a northwesterly sky, that the 


decks and sails were damp and that 
the barometer stood motionless. 

In the meantime, for most of the 
fleet, the squalls had amounted to 
little — a few moments of sail drill, 
a puff of wind and a dozen drops of 
rain, or nothing at all in most cases. 
Silvana, however, found herself 
right in the midst of a vicious quar- 
ter-hour. She was knocked over 
hard, snapped her permanent back- 
stay and all but lost a member of 
her crew over the lee side. Mandoo 
rolled her bow wave into a light 
Genoa that night and ripped it, 
although not during a squall. 

Next morning, most skippers 
were quite surprised on scanning 
the horizon to see no competitors 
in sight, for the vagaries of the wind 
during that night had served to 
scatter the fleet over an area some 
fifty miles in width. Vamarie 
crossed both Mandoo and Escapade 
at one time, with Stormy away off 
to the eastward. At noon, Jav 
Head, Estrella and Souvenir were 
equidistant from Montauk and well 
on the way toward Chesapeake 
Lightship, making 614 to 7 knots 
in a good breeze from.the north- 
west. Silvana was up with them in 
spite of her troubles of the night 
before but Elda, Egret and Starlight, 
farther to the west, were plodding 
along at only four and one-half and 
five knots and even sailing a bit 
high of the course to do as well as 
that. At noon, Mandoo was practi- 
cally on the rhumb line and was 32 
miles ahead of Estrella while Star- 
light was bringing up the rear al- 
other 20 miles behind the eventual 
winner. 

Along the rhumb line and just 
east of it, the northwester held on 
well all that afternoon and evening. 
The barometer had started to rise 
slowly and, in spite of three or four 
hours in the early evening when we 
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DWIGHT S. SIMPSON 


Four Volumes Now Ready 


An INTRODUCTION TO SEAMANSHIP 
by Charles H. Hall 
The COASTWISE NAVIGATOR 


The OFFSHORE NAVIGATOR 
both by Capt. Warwick M. Tompkins 
The GALLEY GUIDE by Alex. W. Moffat 


Price $1.50 Each 


Order direct from 


YACHTING Book Department 
20; East 42nd Street, New York 








barely kept steerageway on Star- 
light, we were looking for more 
wind from the same northwest 
quadrant when suddenly, about 
10:00 p.m., it shifted around to the 
east. In the east it stayed until 
everyone was around the lightship 
and well up the Bay some two days 
later. 

At first it called for reaching 
canvas with an occasional hour or 
so under the spinnaker. The sea 
was smooth and the air dry and 
cool at night. The weather man 
said it would last but we doubted 
him because such ideal sailing con- 
ditions just couldn’t last —in an 
ocean race. It never blew over 12 or 
14 miles per hour and there was 
always some breeze but its strength 
varied considerably from hour to 
hour and from place to place during 
the first 18 or 20 hours of the east- 
erly from Sunday evening to the 
next afternoon. Estrella, for in- 
stance, was only 25 miles behind 
the much larger Mandoo at noon 
on Monday although she had trailed 
her by 32 miles 24 hours earlier. 
Starlight never started to click off 
the knots until late Monday after- 
noon off the entrance to Delaware 
Bay. Other boats, too, reported a 
certain reluctance on the part of the 
breeze to blow consistently. 

Mandoo and Escapade had a 
great race of it from early Monday 
on and were in sight of each other 
all the way to the finish, over 30 
hours later. Booming along under 
reaching canvas, it was touch and 
go between them most of Monday 
as they converged on Chesapeake 
Lightship. Mandoo took the honors 
there, however, by a bare 10 min- 
utes and, one way and another, 
increased her advantage to over an 
hour in the 130-mile run up the Bay. 

They had not seen Vamarie for 
over two days but she must have 
been just over the horizon all the 
time for she finished third only an 
hour and a quarter after Escapade. 
The breeze had been light to mod- 
erate all the way, but it had also 
been fair and when the record books 
were consulted it was found that 


Mandoo’s time of 70:10:24 had set a 
new record for the course. 

Several of the smaller boats were 
well within their time in rounding 
the lightship and, when they found 
stronger reaching and running 
breezes, it was obvious that the big 
fellows would not save their time. 
Estrella and Souvenir had each 
other in sight much of the time but 
if those two and Silvana and Java 
Head could have known each 
other’s times at the lightship, their 
runs up the Bay would have been 
fully as exciting as they were de- 
lightful. These four finally finished 
within a little over an hour of each 
other on corrected time, with 
Estrella taking the honors from 
Silvana by a margin of less than 
eight minutes. 

There was little changing of 
places on the run up the Bay as the 
breeze was uniformly distributed 
and the boats had rounded the 
lightship more or less in order of 
size and speed. There was excite- 
ment at the Annapolis Yacht Club 
that Tuesday evening, however. 
Silvana had finished at 7:00 p.m., 
beating Mandoo on corrected time. 
Escapade and Vamarie were al- 
ready in and Stormy Weather 
breezed in a couple of hours later. 
From the times at the lightship, it 
was obvious that Java Head and 
Souvenir had good chances of slip- 
ping in ahead and that Estrella 
had an excellent chance. It was a 
long evening for Silvana’s crew but 
not quite long enough, for Estrella 
slipped across at 11:19 p.m., a 
winner. 

The fine weather of the race was 
not the end of the good things for 
Commodore Peter Magruder and 
other members of the Annapolis 
Yacht Club were on the job early 
and late to make certain a good 
time for all. Some of the high spots 
were a slip in the basin at the club 
for every competitor (no waiting 
for launches and dinghies, etc.) ; an 
afternoon race for all skippers in the 
club’s fleet of fine little Hampton 
One-Designs; crab feasts, dinners, 
music, and good fellowship. 


NEW LONDON-ANNAPOLIS RACE 
465 Miles. Start, 4:00 p.m., June 24th 


Elapsed Corrected 
Boat Owner Class Time Time 

Estrella } E. S. Bradford, Jr. B 79:19:11 66:06:30 
Silvana K. B. Noble B 75:06:10 66:14:03 
Java Head S. R. Jackson B 80:20:55 67:08:43 
Souvenir John J. White, Jr. B 79:23:10 67:25:36 
Mandoo II ? D. Spencer Berger A. 70:10:24 68:16:24 
Escapade H. G. Fownes A 71:18:05 69:21:41 
Stormy Weather W. H. Labrot A 77:23:52 = 70:21:57 
Vamarie U. S. Naval Academy A °°%23:82:. .72338:22 
Starlight Richard Ritchie B 84:05:04 72:37:49 
Whistlewing Hastings Harcourt B 93:32:52 73:43:19 
Egret C. P. Schutt B_ 88:37:40 ‘77:40:09 
Elda Paul Patterson B= 92:44:33 80:30:15 
Neap Tide * J. 8. Eyre B 104:12:15 84:50:50 
Sea Horse George H. Swift B_ 103:08:25 88:15:23 


1. Estrella won Annapolis Yacht Club Trophy for first in fleet and first prize 


Class B. 


2 Mandoo II won Governor O’Connor Trophy for first to finish and first prize 


Class A. 


3 Neap Tide won Mayor Whaley’s keys to City of Annapolis for last boat to 


. finish. 
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Malabar, Jr. 





31’ 4” x 22’ 1” x 8’ 6” x 4’ 8” 


Able, sturdy, comfortable, roomy. 


6’ 1’’ headroom in galley and after- 


half of main cabin. 3470 
John G. Alden 
131 State St. Boston 


Branch Office: 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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AMERICAN BANTAM CAR COMPANY 


BUTLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Special displays: 
NEW YORK — 1717 Broadway 


Broadwa 
CHICAGO — 2440 South Michigan 
PHILADELPHIA — 3271 Woodland 
LOS M ANGELES — 2500 West 6th St. 
MIAMI — 1622 N. E. 2nd Ave. 
WASHINGTON — 2115 M. St., N. W. 
ATLANTIC CITY N. J.— Steel Pier 


Dealers in 400 other cities 








SOUTH COAST CO. 
23rd and Central Ave. 
Newport Beach, California 
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CRUISING 
YACHT SAILS 


C. E. Beckman Co. 


11-35 Commercial St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 

















Large capacity blowers remove 
dangerous fumes from below 
deck—heat and smells from gal- 
ley. Electric Bilge Pumpempties 
bilge quickly. Convenience of 
fresh running water with W-C 
control-switch Faucets and electric pump. Special 
motors. Low current consumption. Built for boat 
use. Send 25c for complete 1939 Catalog. 


Wiurtcox. CrittEnpEN 


m7, & COMPANY, INC. 
, 10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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U. S. Diesel Marine Electric Plants are gaining wide 

popularity in the marine field. For safe, smooth and f= ne 

dependable service, they offer everything an ideal Electric ‘ 

Plant installation requires. Made in 1-, 4- and 6-cylinder 
units; from 3 Kw. to 60 Kw. Each unit engineered 
expressly for marine service and to meet most exacting 
rformance standards. Our line of marine gasoline- 
driven Electric Plants is equally complete. starting with 
a water-cooled unit at 400 watts. Write for Bulletins 
stating approximate capacity required. 







AUXILIARY POWER with 


self-starter and generator for lights 


U. 8. 4-cycle water-cooled Falcons at 2, 5 and 10 h.p. make 
ideal power for SS fa and dinghies. Medium or 
ng Duty. Built for h: work and long-life service. Have 
been building their reputation for 50 years in every port in 
on hag rite for illustrated ‘‘Falcon’ Marine Engine 
etin. 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP. 
435 Nebraska Street Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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Building the Sharpie “Sara Reid” 


(Continued from page 50) 


broad cabin top seems safer than the 
impossibly narrow side decks found 
in many boats. In laying out the 
interior, provision was made for a 
place to sit at any task. The cabin 
has a space some twelve feet long of 
practically uniform width, and there 
is headroom of four feet. Bunk space 
galore! As finally fitted out after 
trying several schemes, there is a 
pipe berth on each side of the cabin. 
These fold up against the side of the 
boat and form a back rest for 
transom seat lockers which measure 
some 16” by 70’. The lockers are 
set ten inches off the flooring. These 
lockers also make comfortable seats 
for daytime caulking. On the galley 
side, there is a four-foot dresser, 
with an automobile ice box under, 
and a Shipmate stove against the 
after bulkhead. The Shipmate was 
installed last fall when the days 
began to get chilly and bids fair to 
be a permanent fixture. There is a 
Primus in addition. On the port 
side, there is an oilskin locker and 
shelf nest, with a top that serves 
equally well as chart board, desk, 
bar, dining room table, or what 
have you. 

She was named Sara Reid and 
launched in the fall. It took about 
1500 pounds of iron to bring her 


down to her lines. Under sail, she 
has proved most satisfactory. The 
masts stand well and the balance is 
good on all points and combinations 
of rig. On one occasion, in a blow of 
about 22 to 25 knots (as shown by 
the Vamarie’s anemometer) we 
were sailing in company with a 
40-foot ketch. Close-hauled into 
the chop raised by the tide against 
the wind, we were conspicuously 
drier, taking no solid water, while 
the ketch poked her nose into one 
now and then. Off the wind, she 
really gets up and flies. Her shallow 
draft is a great asset in the Chesa- 
peake, of course. On one occasion, I 
succeeded in putting her aground 
when running before the wind for 
the dogleg entrance of a channel 
that I would have been nowhere 
near in any other kind of a boat. 
She tripped her board on the point 
of the shoal and swung into the 
beach before I could stop her. But 
it was the work of only a moment to 
get over the side in water up to the 
knees and push her off again!! 

In conclusion, I have a boat that 
gives me my specifications in full, 
at a price I can afford to pay. She 
sails well, she has plenty of room 
and she is a beauty. What more 
could one ask? 


The “Priscilla’s’’ Capsize 


(Continued from page 38) 


been necessary; he would have been 
quick enough to shorten her down to 
the small canvas she could stand up 
to with so little ballast. 

Disaster was near. Since the cap- 
tain wouldn’t shorten sail, perhaps 
the sailors would if I could get them 
on deck. Slipping beckets on the 
wheel spokes, I rushed forward. But 
one look into the forecastle dis- 
couraged me. There was their 
supper, untouched on the table, and 
on the floor, in a drunken sleep, lay 
the sailors. They paid no heed to 
my calls. Strong rum on empty 
stomachs had been too much for 
them. In desperate haste, I hauled 
down the jib topsail and clewed up 
the two gaff topsails as far as one 
man’s weight on the clewlines 
would take them. I tried to lower 
the fisherman staysail but, finding I 
could not get it down past the end 
of the fore gaff, I let it stand with 
the wind spilt out of the upper 
clew. I then rushed back to the 
wheel and whirled it over a few 
spokes to test the schooner’s helm 
response. She still answered the 
helm beautifully. This gave me hope 
that, by luffing to the stronger puffs, 
I might be able to keep her on her 
legs even out in the open Caribbean 
though the sight of the palms bend- 
ing and whipping about on the point 


ahead did not look comforting. 

The wind freshened as we neared 
the headland and became more 
gusty. The Priscilla began to pitch 
in the waves that made around 
Cabresses Point, yet ‘full and by” 
on the starboard tack she went 
gallantly out to sea. I braced my 
nerves for a luffing match as we 
passed the outermost point of land, 
while the schooner heeled well over 
to the strong trade wind, but not 
disastrously so. I breathed more 
freely. Perhaps, ‘after all, 30 tons of 
ballast was enough. Then, bang! a 
mighty gust of the rollicking trade 
wind struck the Priscilla and over 
she went as suddenly as if knocked 
down by the blow of some giant’s 
top maul. 

I clawed desperately at the wheel 
spokes as she rolled over, endeavor- 
ing to luff and shake the wind out of 
her sails. The wheel turned, but in 
a lifeless sort of way. Although | 
didn’t know it, the rudder was 
already out of the water and the 
schooner kept going over as if she 
meant to turn keel up. With the 
helm hard down, I slipped a becket 
over a wheel spoke, then climbed 
for my life up the rapidly sloping 
deck to the weather rail, straddled it 
and gazed around me. 

The schooner lay on her port side 
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with her sails flat in the water. To 
windward, the starboard side of her 
keel showed between the seas that 
hammered along her sides. The 
rudder was entirely out of water. 
No wonder she didn’t luff for me! 
That powerful gust of trade wind 
had hit too quickly and too hard. In 
her light condition, any considerable 
angle of heel would lift the rudder 
clear of the water. 

Down below, there was a bedlam 
of terrorized yells as the captain, 
mate and cook, suddenly sobered, 
tried to climb out of the cabin that 
seemed likely to be their tomb. 
What had been the floor was now a 
wall. I could hear the scratching of 
finger nails on its hard surface as 
the desperate men tried to climb. 

Perched on the rail, hot wrath 
welled up within me at this needless 
ruin and death that threatened us. 
“You're a great captain and mate 
now, ain’t you?”’ I shouted at them. 
“Too stupid to shorten sail or to let 
me do it, and now you'll drown us 
all and lose the schooner. No, I 
won’t give you a rope’s end! You 
can drown and be damned!” 

“Throw me a rope’s end down 
through the skylight, George, and 
we'll soon right the schooner! 
Hurry, boy!” 

It was the captain’s voice, calm, 
measured and persistent that brought 
me to my senses. The shock of 
disaster had sobered him. Funda- 
mental good seamanship had as- 
serted itself. I could see the captain 
was the man to take charge. I 
passed the end of the main sheet 
down through the skylight and all 
three men were on deck in a jiffy. 
Forward, I saw the sailors climbing 
out of the forecastle and up to the 
high side of the schooner to perch, 
with me, on the weather rail. 

“All hands for’ard! Haul down 
them jibs and staysail!”’ shouted 
the captain. We carried out his 
orders, then clung to the weather 
rail of the fore deck. 

“Tf that ballast shifts, we’re done 
for,” groaned the cook, and all of 
us but the captain flinched at his 
words. 

“That blue clay with stones in it 
is sticky stuff, men,” he said. ‘“‘We 
have time to right the schooner be- 
fore too much of it can get over that 
high keelson. So look alive now, 
men, and jump to it! Get our big 
Grand Banks hawser up and pay 
it out over the bow. The drag of it 
will turn the schooner head to wind 
and she’ll come up herself.”’ 

The big hawser was stowed in the 
fore hold. From the forecastle, we 
got to the hold through a loose 
plank in the bulkhead. We found 
that, with a lot of lumber, used in 
stowing cargo, the hawser had cap- 
sized and fouled its own coils. It 
was dark below and it took us a 
log time to clear the hawser enough 
so that we could pass one end of it 
up on deck and out over the bow. It 
wa; about sunset when the Priscilla 
was knocked down. There is no 


twilight in the tropics and the 
darkness that followed quickly 
made it almost as hard to see on 
deck as it was in the hold. In the 
meantime, we were drifting toward 
the reefs, less than five miles distant. 

When we had paid out about 
twenty fathoms of hawser, the cap- 
tain ordered us to bend on a small 
kedge anchor that was lashed near 
the foremast. It should have been 
on the end of the hawser when we 
put it over the bows but, in the 
excitement of the moment, it was 
overlooked. Also, like all Grand 
Bankers, the captain had great 
faith in the power that a scope of 
hawser over the bow has to bring a 
fishing schooner head to the wind. 
With the kedge fast to the hawser, 
we again tackled the tough job of 
clearing the big line and paying out 
as much as possible over the bows. 

The Priscilla’s windlass was the 
old-fashioned type on which enough 
chain to reach the bottom has to be 
overhauled forward of the windlass 
before the anchor is let go. No 
chain was overhauled on either side 
and the port anchor and windlass 
end were under water. Without 
tackles or means of rigging them 
and with no footing, it looked im- 
possible to lift the 1000-pound star- 
board anchor up and over the 
weather rail, or even to control it 
after its lashings were let go. We all 
realized that our only hope lay in 
the hawser with kedge attached. If 
we could get enough hawser out so 
that the kedge would drag along 
the bottom, it would pull theschooner 
head to wind and she would right 
herself. But the water was too deep. 

Meanwhile, the swell was growing 
heavier, showing that a current was 
carrying us seaward. At best, it was 
frightful to work down in the hold 
at clearing the hawser, knowing 
that the vessel might turn keel up 
any minute. Finally, in dropping off 
a swell, she rolled her spars down 
further than usual. Then, in a wild 
panic, we climbed up on deck, 
unable to endure longer the threat 
of so dreadful a death. The open 
spaces of the deck made us feel 
better and a rising full moon restored 
our courage. High land showed 
forward of our port beam; about a 
mile distant, but off this land and 
dead ahead, was a shoal marked by 
breaking seas. 

“That land is Point Penas, men. 
There’s a safe channel between that 
and the shoal ahead. If we drift in 
there, the kedge will grip the bottom 
and right the schooner.”’ 

The captain’s voice had a forced 
cheerfulness, though we all felt 
better for his words. By the way the 
land had slipped astern, we knew 
that a current of about three knots 
was pushing us seaward. To our 
dismay, instead of setting us into 
the channel the captain had pointed 
out, it drove straight for the shoal. 

A wild yell came from the cook. 
“Look at them devils! Look at 
them, I say! We’re lost! We’re lost!” 
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and he pointed to our lee quarter 
where a school of sharks, their black 
fins cutting the moonlit water, 
came swimming in swift pursuit of 
our stricken craft. 

The cook continued to yell but 
terror had stripped him of his 
Harvard accent and his thin veneer 
of the white man’s reserve. He 
reverted to his childhood in the 
Haitian jungles and screamed out 
weird incantations to the gods of 
Voodooism. His voice was drowned 
in the roar of breakers as our help- 
less vessel neared the shoal. I 
glanced at the drawn faces of my 
shipmates. In dour silence, we white 
men faced extinction, looking fear- 
fully at the shoals or fingering our 
sheath knives in grim hatred of the 
pursuing sharks. 

Perhaps it was the rebound of 
current from the coral ledges, or the 
backwash of the mighty seas that 
broke in fury on them. At any rate, 
the sharks lost that time, for the 
Priscilla, edging away from danger, 
worked around the shoal and, to our 
relief, cleared it safely. 

Once past the shoal, the current 
canted us onto a northwesterly 
course. When within half a mile of 
La Islette, about ten fathoms of 
hawser snapped up out of the water 
and a jarring vibration came along 
it that told us the kedge had hooked 
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the coral and was dragging along 
the bottom. Slowly at. first and ther. 
more quickly, the Priscilla swung 
her bows head on to wind and sea. 
As the momentum of the swing 
brought the wind on the port bow, 
she shook the water out of her sails, 
staggered erect and immediately 
began sailing out to windward. 
For a few seconds, the sight held 
me motionless with wonder and 
admiration for the brain of man 
who, after centuries of effort, had 


evolved a vessel capable of such a - 


performance. Then I leaped into 
action with the rest of the crew. We 
cut clear the hawser and kedge, 
quickly double-reefed the mainsail 
and foresail and, leaving the sharks 
and shoals astern, sailed back into 
the shelter of the Gulf of Paria. 
There we trimmed back the small 
quantity of ballast that had shifted 
and once more headed out to sea 
through the Dragon’s Mouth. 

Four days later we arrived at 
Antigua, after sailing all the way 
close-hauled under double reefs. 
With the memory of that knock- 
down in mind, no man of the crew 
went below but ate and slept on 
deck. Never was a schooner watched 
more carefully or luffed more 
promptly to the stronger puffs of the 
trade wind — especially when it 
was my trick at the wheel. 


Proverbs 


(Continued from page 36) 


Thunder in the morning, 
Satlors take warning. 
Thunder at night, 
Sailors delight. 


Thunderstorms may be said to be 
due to the upward movement of 
warm, humid and therefore light, 
heated air which produces cumulus 
clouds. This rising movement of 
lighter air is naturally much greater 
in the afternoon than in the morn- 
ing. If conditions are such that 
thunderstorms occur in the morn- 
ing, it is natural to expect that con- 
ditions will be still more favorable 
for rain during the rest of the day. 


Rainbow in the morning, 
Sailors take warning. 
Rainbow at night, 
Sailors delight. 


This does not require much ex- 
planation as we all know that storms 
generally travel from west to east. 
A rainbow in the morning lies to the 
west and, therefore, rain is on the 
way. 


Smoke rising high, 
Sun in the sky. 

Smoke sinking low, 
Rain you should know. 


This proverb is of value only 
when there is little or no wind, as a 
breeze quickly dissipates smoke. 
The reason for it is that in clear 


weather the barometer is high be- 
cause the air weighs more and the 
differential between it and the light, 
heated column of rising smoke is 
much greater than with a low 
barometer. 


The farther the sight, 
The nearer the rain. 


This has been explained by the 
fact that atmospheric dust is hygro- 
metric and becomes transparent in 
damp weather from the moisture 
which it absorbs. Another opinion, 
however, is that unusual visibility 
occurs when there is a ridge of high 
barometric pressure between two 
cyclonic disturbances, this so-called 
ridge consisting of a current of 
descending dry air. A meteorologi- 
cal friend of mine suggests still an- 
other explanation. It has been his 
experience that unusual visibility 
occurs with an easterly wind which, 
blowing from the cold Labrador 
Current off New England, comes in 
contact with the warm, dryer land 
air, with a consequent reduction of 
relative humidity and, therefore, an 
increase in visibility. 

Whatever the reason, this prov- 
erb often holds good but only 
careful observation will enable one 
to differentiate between ordinary, 
good visibility and that visibility 
which indicates trouble ahead. 
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Sound traveling far and wide 
A stormy day will betide. 


Some say that the reasons for this’ 


proverb are the same as for the last 
one but it seems that there is a 
better explanation. Observations 
show that sound comes clearest 
when the sky is overcast. It is well 
known that clouds prevent new in- 
equalities of density, as the greater 
humidity tends to smooth out dif- 
ferences in temperature, which 
science has proved dissipate sound. 


Swallows fly high, 
Sun in the sky. 
Swallows fly low, 
Rain you must know. 


Everything is lovely, 
and the goose honks high! 


(Not hangs high, as is often quoted.) 
Some scientists believe that, since 
the barometer is generally high in 
clear weather, birds fly higher due 
to the greater support given by the 
heavier air, whereas with a lower 
barometer, indicative of a coming 
storm, the birds fly lower due to 
less bearing surface. Others claim 
that these proverbs are based on the 
fact that when the air is dry the 
insects on which the birds feed fly 
higher and the birds, therefore, go 
up after them, while in damp 
weather bugs are nearer the earth. 


Twinkling stars foretell a storm to 
come. 


Preceding a storm, we generally 
get great inequalities in tempera- 
ture and humidity distribution such 
as naturally occur when air currents 
of different origins overrun or 
underrun a high pressure area. 
These inequalities cause irregular 
refraction and therefore the stars 
appear to twinkle. 


Long swells foretell a coming storm. 


This proverb, which is probably 
known to every sailor, is generally 
considered true but I believe that a 
little thought will show why it can- 
not be considered reliable. If a 
southwester is coming, the sea can- 
not be stirred up until the storm, 
moving as it does from west to east, 
has reached the coast. If the swells 


foretell a northeaster, what would 
cause the seas to travel faster than 
the wind? Certainly, if any storm 
should have sent out warnings it 
was the recent hurricane and, from 
all the information that I have been 
able to gather, no swells preceded 
the wind. What the swells probably 
indicate is that a storm is passing by 
at sea and, therefore, on the New 
England coast we should expect 
fair weather. 

Animals are undoubtedly quite 
sensitive to atmospheric changes 
and probably react to them. Many 
people living in the country place 
considerable reliance on the so- 
called ‘‘animal proverbs.’”’ How- 
ever, as I have never made any ob- 
servations along this line, I do not 
feel qualified to make any com- 
ments as to their value. I was told 
that some time before the storm of 
September 21st the birds all disap- 
peared from around Newport and 
Bristol and did not return until 
several days later. I have checked 
this up and, although I hate to ap- 
pear to question this story, never- 
theless I am convinced that the 
birds did not leave until the veloc- 
ity of the wind approached gale 
force. It is true that the birds did 
not come back for some time, which 
is what might be expected if they 
had been literally blown away. 

The weather, as it affects us all 
to a greater or less extent, is a uni- 
versal subject of conversation. But, 
to us who are sailors, it is more than 
that. On no two days are the con- 
ditions exactly the same — and they 
never will be. A friend of mine once 
remarked that he couldn’t see why 
I always liked to head out into the 
ocean every week-end because there 
certainly wasn’t anything to see. 
Nothing to see? A thousand things 
to see! The sky and its constantly 
changing colors and beneath it 
clouds forever varying. The wind 
soft; and the same wind, as far as 
velocity, but with weight to it. 
Finally, the sea and its waves whose 
shapes are constantly affected by 
wind and tide. Nothing to see, per- 
haps, for some, but for those who 
are willing to use their eyes, much 
to see. 


Williams Wins College Championships 


(Continued from page 43) 


providing much better racing. Wil- 
liams found the steadier breeze more 
to her liking and in the very first 
race of the day, the third of the 
series, captured the lead, never to 
telinquish it. Bavier placed fourth 
In this race and Stan Turner, who 
had been off form in the first two 
races, hit his stride and won by a 
full six minutes in his division. 

The following contest, the fourth, 
turned out to be one of the high 
lights of the series. In Division A, 
Bob Bavier, Jr., got the Williams 
boa: across the leeward end of 


the line on the gun with full way on. 
Five minutes later, when he tacked 
to cover the fleet, he crossed the 
second boat by a good hundred 
yards. From then on to the weather 
mark it was a question of Williams 
going away all the time, rounding 
some three minutes in the van. Off 
wind, the lead remained about the 
same. With Williams so far out in 
front, the real interest centered in 
the battle for second place, a battle 
ending favorably for Dartmouth, 
with Cornell and Harvard third and 
fourth. Close on the heels of these 
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first division boats came Stan Tur- 
ner with his second win of the day, 
making the fourth race a clean sweep 
for the purple. 

The fifth race, the last on the 
second day, was sailed in a dying 
and spotty breeze, resulting in the 
only set-back which Williams suf- 
fered before sweeping on to win by 
the greatest margin in the history 
of the cup. In this race, Williams 
got two fifths, while Colie and Han- 
son, of M.I.T., by placing third and 
first in Divisions A and B, respec- 
tively, moved their college ahead of 
Harvard into second position. 

The last day of the series dawned 
clear, as usual, but this time there 
was a breeze, a real easterly of 
twelve to fifteen knots. 

Three races were scheduled for 
this last day but Williams exceeded 
the expectations of even the most 
optimistic and won the first two 
races in each division, thereby 
amassing such a lead that the crew 
did not have to enter the last race, 
being sure of winning by at least 
eight points even if their nearest 
rivals took two firsts and both 
Williams boats were disqualified. 
Thus, the last race was not sailed. 

In Division A in the sixth race, 
Colie, of M.1.T., made a strong bid 
for a win which he needed if Wil- 
liams was ever to be overtaken. 
He got a beautifully timed start, 
at the weather end of the line, and 
was in first place for a short while. 
Bavier, however, had the Williams 
boat in nearly as good a position at 
the leeward end of the line and, in 
the sharp chop the easterly had 
kicked up, managed to make his 
boat travel a bit faster. Before long, 
he had worked up into a safe lee- 
ward position ahead of Colie and 
then went on to win the race while 
Colie dropped to fourth, behind 
Harvard and Princeton. 

In the other division, Stan Turner 
was doing equally well. He got the 
start and was never headed the 
whole way, though Clark, of Har- 
vard, was a threat for a while. 

The last race in Division A was 
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without doubt the most exciting . 
of the series. Bavier got the start 
but Lincoln, of Brown, soon worked 
into a commanding lead and the: 
Williams crew was forced to devote 
all its efforts toward keeping second. 
Throughout the entire three-mile 
beat to windward, a bare fifty 
yards separated four boats which 
were battling for second place. The 
Williams boat stayed just ahead 
of this bunch until a hundred yards 
from the mark, when Tyson, of 
Cornell, crossed her on the star- 
board tack. But Bavier, after bear- 
ing off under Tyson’s stern, man- 
aged to pinch up a few feet and lay 
the mark, rounding just ahead of 
the Cornell boat. 

Through quick action, Fox and 
Santry, Bavier’s crew, got the spin- 
naker on before the other boats had 
started to set theirs and Williams 
soon opened up a safe margin on all 
those boats behind her and cut 
Brown’s lead in half. From then on 
to the finish, it was a question of 
Williams gaining all the time. A 
scant fifty yards from the line, she 
drew abreast of the Brown boat. 
Then, by holding up for the weather 
end of the line, Williams got a better 
sailing angle and coasted across, 
the winner by six seconds. 

There is little to say about the 
Williams triumph in the second 
division, because it was a walkaway. 
Turner got the start and led the 
whole way on the wind. Once the 
boats had squared away for home, 
his crew kept Williams in front. 

Bavier and Turner each led his 
division in the point score. 

Thus came to a close a series 
which will be remembered for the 
overwhelming victory of the win- 
ning crew and the generosity of Cold 
Spring Beach Club members who 
lent sixteen fine racing yachts, in 
good shape, with.uniform sails and 
all equipment in good order, Ex- 
cellent marks, adequate launches 
for shifting them, and for the use of 
the committee, contributed in mak- 
ing this series one of the best in the 
history of intercollegiate racing. 


First Division 


College Skipper Crew Poinis 
Williams Robert N. Bavier, Jr. Myles Fox, Arthur Santry...... 48 
Brown Charles Lincoln Richard Starrett, Charles Barber. 34% 
Harvard James Rousmaniere A Moyer, D. Ives. oon 324% 
M.I1.T. Runyon Colie Delavan Downer, Edgar Adams. 31 
Yale John Jessup R. Clark, H. Matheson, Jr...... 30 
Cornell Irving W. Tyson Robert Cushman, John Downing 26 
Princeton Evan Thomas Edward Robie, William Carl.... 26 
Dartmouth C. C. Soule T. D. Patterson, W. F. Broer.... 22 

Seconp Division 

Williams Stanley K. Turner Robert Gordon, Walter Winans.. 44 
M.L.T. Herman Hanson (5 races) 

Bob Atwater (2 races) William Watkins, H. Affel...... 364 
Princeton Gardner Cox Harold Scott, Thomas Wuerth.. 35 
Yale Stanley Rumbough Eric Saunders, Jack Mackell.... 33 
Harvard Geoffrey Clark Jesse Sweetser, W. Claflin...... 324 
Cornell W. H. Middleton Stewart Spaulding, ReevesSwezey 29% 
Brown Stanley Francis (2 races) Leonard Romagna (3 races) 

Russell Field 29 

Dartmouth D. Frothingham H. Swartz, Richard Seidman.... 15 


Team Totals: Williams, 92; M.I.T., 


6714; Harvard, 6414; Brown, 6214; 


Yale, 63; Princeton, 61; Cornell, 5514; Dartmouth, 37. 


R. N. Bavigr, JR 





